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M. B. HELMER’S ELEVATOR, FOND | for the greatest yield of corn per acre, Applica-| THE CANADIAN ELEVATOR BILL. 


DU LAC, WIS. 


Our illustration shows a type of elevator common 
in the Central and Western states, where wide- 
awake dealers have been quick to 
see the advantages of a prosperous 
and progressive community as a 
place to establish a permanent grain 
business. The elevator presents a 
strictly utilitarian aspect, as is 
proper; for an elevator is designed 
primarily as an establishment for 
business. Nevertheless, there is 
something delightfully refreshing 
these warm June days, in the hand- 
some cut presented on this page, 
with the white mantle of snow 
thrown over the surroundings. 

Fond du Lac-is a thriving town 
in one of the best farming districts 
of Wisconsin, and a center of popu- 
lation suiticient to develop a large 
business not only in grain, but in 
distributing those products which 
are so generally handled in connec- 
tion with grain. The elevator and 
warehouses of M. B. Helmer are 
located on the tracks of the Chicago 
& Northwestern Railway, but can 
load out on the Wisconsin Central 
and St. Paul roads as well. In ad- 
dition to grain, hay and seeds, Mr. 
Helmer handles salt, cement, 
stucco, fire brick, ete., as well as 
the entire product of the Fond du 
Lac Roller Mills. 

The dimensions of the elevator 
proper are 36 by 48 feet; of the mill 
adjoining it, 50 by 132 feet. The 
elevator is iron-clad, and has a ca- 
pacity of 60,000 bushels. It is pro- 
yided with all the latest improved 
machinery for unloading, handling 
and cleaning grain, including 
Clark’s Shovels, modern cleaners, 
Fairbanks track scales, hopper 
seales, etc. The elevator can un- 
load 150 loads a day from farmers. 
The entire plant constitutes a very 
creditable outfit, and with its facilities reinforced 
by business push and sagacity has built up a fine 
business. 


The Illinois State Board of Agriculture has de- 
cided to renew its prize offers for the 1898 fair 


tions for entry must be filed with W. C, Garrard, cee ESS 
secretary, Springfield, Il,, before July 15, The effort to enact a new elevator law for Canada 

When beans are offered for sale it is usually! has apparently failed, at least, for the present 
customary to make a deduction of about 5 cents al session of the Dominion parliament. The original 
bill, as introduced, would not only 
have taken away about all the 
rights and privileges of the exist- 
ing elevators, and have been a 
load on the railways by taking 
from them more or less control 
of their grain cars, but would 
have certainly discouraged the 
building of new elevators where 
needed. 

The elevator and railway in- 
terests, therefore, united their 
strength, and were so successful 
as to prevent the passage of the 
bill in its original form. The 
father of the bill then agreed 
with these interests upon a com- 
promise bill, which provides sub- 
stantially for the erection of flat 
warehouses at the station by the 
railways for the use of farmers 
who wish to ship grain without 
sending it through the elevators. 
The farmer, therefore, may ship 
direct, but he is to be charged 50 
cents per hour demurrage on his 
ear if held for loading longer than 
two hours. The erection of the 
flat warehouses will enable the 
farmer to collect wheat enough 
at the tracks to fill a car, which 
= he would have two hours’ time to 
ieee we load before demurrage charges 
ee = would begin. 

This amended bill, which has 
been shelved for this session, it 


is understood, is satisfactory to 
neither party, the farmers think- 
ing they have been deceived be- 
cause of the demurrage charge, 
while the elevator man, whose re- 
strictions now are in some re- 


spects burdensome, in spite of 
their privileges, feel that if the 
farmer “gets in this wedge the 


M. B, HELMER’S ELEVATOR, FOND DU LAC, WIS. 


pound on any dirt or imperfect beans from the | elevators may bid good-bye to their privileges.” 
market price; for instance, if the market price is ——————— 

$1 a bushel, and a test shows that in a bushel of The April expenses of the Kansas State Grain 
beans (sixty-two pounds) there are 3 pounds of | Inspection Department exceeded the receipts by 
dirt or damaged beans, a discount of 15 cents a] $352.88. It is the first month this year that the de- 
bushel is made from the above price. partment has run behind. 
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THE OHIO GRAIN TESTER LAW. 


On June 8, the Second Judicial Cireait Court at 
Springfield, Ohio, passed upon the validity of the 
Grain Tester Law, prohibiting the use of a tester 
smaller than half a bushel on the part of millers, 
grain dealers and shippers when buying grain 
from the original producer. 'The decision of the 
court was that the law was unconstitutional. If 
the case is appealed to the Supreme Court it will 
be fought there. The result has encouraged the 
grain dealers and millers of Indiana, who have a 
similar law in their state. There is little doubt 
that all such enactments, being of the nature of 
class legislation, would be declared unconstitu- 
tional if vigorously fought. 


A SAND ELEVATOR. 


The mining of sand has of recent years become 
an important industry, especially at points where 
the sand is of a quality to make glass. At Ottawa, 
Ill., for example, large quantities of sand are ele- 
vated from the pit, and after washing and drying 
sre loaded from the storage elevator into cars for 
shipment to the glass factories of the Indiana 
gas belt. 

The plant of the U. S. Silica Company at Ottawa 
is said to be the largest of that kind in the worid, 
having an elevator building with immense bins for 
storing dried sand, and its cupola for the eleyat- 
ing machinery, operated by a 100-horse power en- 
gine, also a 60-ton track scale, etc., which, with 
boiler house for six 175-horse power boilers, steam 
drying sheds, ete., makes a quite imposing elevator 
property, to say nothing of the “hole in the ground” 
from which hundreds’ of thousands of tons of 
silica have been taken in the past year or so and 
converted into glass. 


FLAX GROWING MOVING WEST. 


The American Agriculturist recently called at- 
tention to a fact that others doubtless have noticed, 
to wit, that the flax crop has been steadily moving 
westward in search of a habitat. The plant being 
grown in America for the seed rather than for the 
fiber, it has been in the West a favorite crop for 
subduing the wild lands, and has been planted 
as the first crop following the breaking of the origi- 
nal sod of the virgin ‘prairies, so that flax growing 
has been in the very vanguard of the agricultural 
development of the Northwest especially. This 
movement is quite graphically shown in the follow- 
ing table taken from the census compilations: 


SHIFTING IN FLAXSEED PRODUCTION. 


1870. 1880. 1890. 

Bushels.| Bushels. | Bushels. 
Ohio. 255A. te ret ieee eee 631,894 593,217 145,557 
VE AVE BiH oles Ngee Alay rere eee ars 401,931) 1,419,172 17,566 
Lin@is 222s. eons ee 280,043) 1,812,488 35,013 
WASCOMSINs cetccatietestsa otras 112,019 547, 104 68,227 
OWES castes. peut meee wee 88,621) 1,511,181) 2,282,359 
MINN ESObA sc. 1 ance cisls 18,6385 98,689} 2,721,987 
GA SAS), trom eis somite antares 1,553 513,616 994,127 
Nebraska. sarod eek ee 404 77,805) 1,401,104 
INOr th Dy alkiO terete ee cere al ets seer ererayiee eioestcate 164,319 
South Dalsotact “tec rst ae cee 26,567} 1,801,115 


It will thus be seen that while, in 1870, Ohio was 
first in production, Illinois had usurped that place 
in 1880, and Minnesota in 1890. In the decade 1870 
to 1880 the center of production shifted from Ohio 
and Indiana to Illinois and Iowa, with Indiana 
and Ohio immediately following; but in the follow- 
ing decade, while Iowa continued to hold second 
place, the states of South Dakota, Nebraska, Kan- 
“sas and North Dakota had left the states east of 
the Mississippi far in the rear, Indiana being at 
the very foot of the list. Now that the raw lands 
have in a measure all been broken up, and the 
westward movement in that respect bas been 
stopped for want of new ground to be subdued, the 
crop seems to be finding a permanent habitat upon 
the spring wheat lands of Minnesota and the Da- 
kotas, which from present indications promise to 
grow substantially the whole of the crop. 

In this connection, it may be of interest to know 
that an English textile paper has called attention 
to the remarkable fact that in Ireland 


the home of the linen industry of the world, flax- 
growing is a diminishing industry, notwithstand- 
ing the Flax Supply Association of Belfast, the 
center of the linen factories, has taken unusual 
pains to promote flax culture by supplying the Irish 
producers with a high grade of seed, and by dis- 
seminating among them scientific knowledge of 
the methods of successful flax-growing. Yet it ap- 
pears that while in 1880 there were in Ireland 
157,584 acres under flax, that total had fallen to 
67,487 in 1898; and though high prices raised this 
total to 101,081 acres in 1894, in 1895 it had fallen 
to 95,208 acres; to 72,253 in 1896, and to only 60,000 
(estimated) in 1897. This remarkable decline has 
not been as yet satisfactorily accounted for. 


THE EVANS DUMP. 


The Evans Elevator Dump has been designed by 
the Link-Belt Machinery Co. of Chicago, especially 
for heavy duty. The purpose kept steadily in view 
was to combine all the necessary elements of safety 
and control with simplicity of construction, in order 
to avoid the expensive and cumbersome timber 
work which dumps designed for handling the heavy 
loads of grain drawn in some parts of the Northwest 
have hitherto required. It will, therefore, be seen 
from the accompanying outline illustration and the 
description following that the purpose desired to 


(1) Safety, as secured by the perfection of the con- 
trolling devices, the self-locking deyice, the friction 
brake, and the protected ends of the rails as well 
as the iron construction, which have united to reduce 
the elevator man’s bills for damages to horses 
wagons and scales; (2) economy in cost of construc- 
tion and maintenance and of time and labor for 
both elevator man and farmer; and (8) the space un- 
der the dump and scales, being open, is accessible 
for cleaning out any grain that may leak through 
the platform, and for avoiding obstructions to scale 
levers. 


THE BOSTON ELEVATOR FIRE. 


It has been ascertained that the fire which 
wrecked the Fitchburg Railroad Uo.’s elevator on 
April 17 by an explosion started in an unsprinkled 
grain pit, unprovided with automatic alarm. From 
the grain pit the fire ran up a wooden belt leg to 
the top of the elevator, where it communicated with 
the bins from which the grain was distributed to 
the vessels in waiting. A new elevator will be 
constructed in which the deficiences of the old 
equipment will be corrected. The tremendous 
rapidity with which the fire caught is evidenced by 
the fact that the watchman smelt fire and located 
it is the grain pit. He immediately pulled a manual 
alarm, and requested an assistant to repair to the 


THE EVANS DUMP. 


be accomplished has been quite successfully at- 
tained. 

The pivoted iron supports from the ends of the 
rails shown in the foreground are operated by a 
cross rod which is connected with a weighted bell 
erank lever, so arranged that when in normal posi- 
tion the supports form a self-locking device under 
the ends of the rails. This lock is thrown out of 
engagement at will by the pressure of the opera- 
tor’s foot on the treadle, which is shown extending 
up through the floor. Besides the hand wheel for 
operating the lowering mechanism, there is a 
strong band-brake under the control of a lever of 
good length, which is notched for the catch rod, so 
that the operator can lower a heavy load part way 
and lock it in position until it is desired to lower 
it further to discharge the balance of the load, thus 
facilitating the work of unloading and reducing the 
liability of scattering or wasting grain. The guards 
extending downward from the front ends of the 
rails prevent the horses from stepping back into the 
openings left by the ascending rails, or being struck 
by the ends when the rails ascend as the wagon 
resumes the horizontal position. The Hyans Dump, 
therefore, puts into permanent and simple iron form 
the large and perishable woodwork formerly neces- 
sary; and while the price is apparently greater 
than that of the other forms of dump, the saving of 
“hardware” and other etceteras, furnished with or 
not needed by the Evans, as well as the difference 
in the cost of erection, is said to reduce the actual 
cost of the Evans below that of other heavy-work 
dumps in common use, the price for the Hvans 
Dump complete, including hardware, working draw- 
ings and memorandum of lumber needed, being $45, 

The Evans Dump has been thoroughly tested in 
practical work, through last season, by such elevator 
builders as J. L. Record and Barnett & Record of 
Minneapolis, who have been so well satisfied with 
them that they have adopted them for their future 
work. The strong points of this dump, as developed 
by practical experience of users, are the following: 


dynamo and turn on the electric current, so that the 
lights might be turned on when the fire department 
came, and simplify its task. But before the assist- 
ant could reach the dynamo and turn on the current 
the explosion occurred. 


ELECTROCUTING THE RATS. 


The rat question is always in evidence about the 
elevator, and their extermination is a theme and a 
source of perennial floods of advice and devices; 
but a commission man in Philadelphia has sug- 
gested one more device worth repeating. Poison, 
the cat, the ferret and divers and sundry other 
cures had all been tried in vain, when the follow- 
ing idea occurred to him. Water could be had at 
only one place in the building, so a number of shal- 
low baking pans were filled and placed on the 
floor near the hydrant. These were then connected 
with a high voltage wire that supplies the place 
with electric light current. When the unsuspecting 
rodents came to drink, they were simply electro- 
cuted. The plan is said to have been a highly sue- 
cessful one, 


A car of new Texas wheat was brought to Chi- 
cago on May 28, which is said to be the earliest 
arrival on record. 

On May 25 a St. Louis commission firm received 
a bill of lading for a car of new wheat from Mc- 
Gregor, Texas. The shippers said the car of winter 
wheat was of fine quality, and that harvesting was 
in full blast in his vicinity, thus showing a remark- 
ably early season. ; 


An ordinance has been drafted at Buffalo, N. Y., 
and will probably be passed by the Council, which 
compels anybody engaging in drying moist or dam- 
aged grain to secure an annual license from the 
mayor. The cost of the license is $50, and it must 
first be approved by the department of health. It 
does not apply to brewers or maltsters. 


i 
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A CANADIAN ELEVATOR TOWN. 


The development of the far Northwest in the past 
two decades has been a continual marvel to those 
who have been in the habit of thinking that about 
the forty-third parallel is “far enough north, and 
cold enough, for them.” But only a robust, ener- 
getic people are fit to own a country whose climate, 
for a part of the year, at least, is a thing to be 
fought along with the other impediments a man 
finds in his way in this world. And that is the 
kind of people the Northwest, on both sides of the 
line between the United States and the Dominion 
of Canada, has attracted to itself; and, indeed, the 
people of the two countries are in business enter- 
prise so much alike that, superficially, at least, 
one has difficulty in feeling that there is, in fact, 
a dividing line. The northwest provinces of 
Canada, like the northwestern states of the United 
States, are sprinkled with fine farms, with their 
prosperous owners, who, in the past few years, have 
been rapidly paying off their indebtedness con- 
tracted when pioneers and settlers, and the thriving 
market towns testify to the industry of the farmers 
and the resources of the country. 

A typical town of this class in Manitoba is the 


LAKE #f<WOODS 
| MILLING C2... 


string of six grain elevators and a good grist mill, 
the competition among which insures an active de- 
mand for all kinds of grain at current prices. It 
is seldom that one meets with a better evidence of 
the farmer’s prosperity or public’ solicitude for his 
trade. The picture reminds one of the lines of 
moderate sized elevators, which might have been 
seen 30 years ago in the Illinois canal towns, be- 
fore railways had multiplied, when grain came into 
the canal towns from the rich lands of Northern 
Illinois, often from a distance of 30 or 40 miles—a 
trade which has since been divided up among in- 
humerable smaller railway towns, villages and 
hamlets. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE ROUTE. 


The rush of grain from the West via the Ontario 
and Parry Sound Railway, a new route opened 
across the northern part of the province of Ontario, 
for shipment from Montreal, has 
Canadians the possibility, not to say probability of 
revolutionizing the wheat carrying trade to Eng- 
land. It is shown that wheat bound for Murope, 
even from the most northerly wheat fields, must go 


suggested to 
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WHO MUST STAND LOSS BY FIRE 
OF WHEAT SOLD BY SAMPLE? 


The pivotal question to be settled in order to de- 
termine this is as to who held the title at the time 
the wheat was consumed. This is what the Su- 
preme Court of Oregon sought to do in the recent 
case of Wadhams & Co. vs. Balfour, 51 Pace. Rep. 
642. Here a earload of wheat had been sold by 
sample, but was destroyed by fire in the freight 
yards, before being switched to the dock ordered by 
the purchasers, to whom the bill of lading had been 
delivered after haying been indorsed in blank, and 
before the wheat had been inspected by them. The 
trial court found that the title passed by the in- 
dorsement and delivery of the bill of lading. 

But the Supreme Court says that this was a con- 
clusion of law, to be deduced from the findings of 
fact. It holds that if the contract entered into was 
a mere executory agreement, or one to be performed 
in the future, the wheat was at the risk of the sell- 
ers; but, if it was a bargain and sale, the risk was 
with the buyers. In determining whether the con- 
tract passed the title, the court says that the pri- 
mary consideration was the intention of the parties 


north to reach its destination. If shipped from Fort | thereto. A presumption of law prevails that if some- 


little town of Virden, which, with its 1,200 busy 
inhabitants, is situated on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 180 miles west of Winnipeg. It is the 
principal town of the county of Dennis, with an 
area of 968,000 acres, the first settlements in 
which began in 1881, when the Canadian Pacific 
Railway entered the county, bringing with it a 
hardy and industrious class of settlers who have 
been increasing in numbers and wealth ever since. 
As in all newly settled districts of the Northwest, 
wheat growing was at first the principal industry; 
but later the farmers began paying attention to 
stock, shipments of which are rapidly increasing. 
It appears, however, that there are now upward 
of 1,600 farmers in Dennis County growing wheat, 
whose shipments from the country for the past four 
years, 1894 to 1897 inclusive, have amounted to 
5,910,000 bushels, or an average of about 1,500,000 
bushels per annum. 

Virden, the chief market town of Dennis County, 
has been blessed with a harmonious board of trade—- 
a rare institution, let it be said, in small towns-— 
which has enjoyed the reputation of being “the most 
active and business-like organization of the kind 
in Manitoba, outside of Winnipeg.” It has been the 
business of this organization to promote the general 
good of Virden and Dennis County in such ways 
as are possible to such an association; and our illus- 
tration on this page, for which the publishers are in- 
debted to “The Commercial’ of Winnipeg, shows 
that in at least one important line of their duty, 
that of providing facilities for properly and rapidly 
handling the grain products of the county, they have 
been entirely successful—the picture showing a 
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A CANADIAN ELEVATOR TOWN—VIRDEN, MANITOBA. 


William via New York, it has to go south 450 miles | thing remains to be done for the purpose of testing 


before starting north; from Duluth, 330 miles, and 
from Montreal 290. ‘The nearest approach to a 
straight line from the western wheat fields to the 
sea, then, being the Parry Sound road from Duluth 
and Fort William to Montreal, and the next best 
the Canadian Pacific line from the Soo to the same 
city, these lines would seem to be the natural, and 
therefore the best routes for wheat to take across 
the ocean. 

But, as everyone knows, the “natural and best” 
route is not by any means the one that gets the 
business, to hold which depends rather on rates, 
facilities of the transportation lines and the ports 
for handling the freight, and ali those other factors 
not visible to the naked eye, which have a seem- 
ingly malicious propensity for upsetting the cock- 


sure lucubrations of the theorist. However, 
Montreal’s grain shipments of .last year were 


27,000,000 bushels, an increase of 8,000,000 over 
1896, and it is estimated that this total will be in- 
creased to 40,000,000 this season. 


And suppose Col. Leiter did lose $1,000,000 or so. 
The world-wide, cloud-capped, star-studded celeb- 
rity which he won is worth the price to any young 
man with his expectations. 

A grain commission house (bucket shop) recently 
started up at Kingfisher, Okla., and a local editor 
very frankly warns his readers that chueck-a-luck 
is a safer game. A small ad. generally ‘fixes’ the 
editor, but in this case the ad. appears not to have 
been forthcoming, or else they ‘‘touched” the wrong 
man, 


the property, or fixing the amount to be paid by 
weighing, measuring, or the like, or of putting the 
property into condition for final delivery, the title 
does not pass until the act is done. But this pre- 
sumption may be overcome, and the intention of the 
parties will prevail as against it. And there exists 
also a counter presumption that where the specific 
thing is agreed upon, and is ready for immediate de- 
livery, the contract is an actual sale, and transfers 
title at once. 

So the Supreme Court holds that the delivery in 
this case, being evidently as good and complete as 
the circumstances of the would admit, was 
sufficient to pass the possession and title, and satis- 
fied the requirements of the statute of fraud. And 
while a sale by sample is attended with an implied 
warranty that the bulk is equal in quality, or in 
kind and quality, to the sample exhibited, which also 
implies that the buyer shall have a reasonable and 


case 


fair opportunity of comparing the bulk with the 


sample, and of determining for himself whether it 
is or not, the court concludes from the course of 
past dealings between the parties, especially that of 
the buyers inspecting after receipt of the grain and 
adjusting the differences arising therefrom, that 
here the inspection was made a subsequent mat- 
ter to the passing of title, with remedy by rescis- 
sion of contract, but rendering the buyers liable in 
such a case as this for loss by fire, when inspection 
was made impossible. 


Wheat may be scarce, but the stocks of flour 


are quite large at all the centers, 
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IN THE COURTS 


In the case of the Vega Steamship Co. against the 
Consolidated Hlevator Co. of Duluth to recover 
$685 for an alleged shortage in a wheat cargo, 
Judge Moer instructed the jury to return a verdict 
for the defendant. 

Edgar H. Richardson has sued the United Ele- 
vator Co. at Kansas City for $5,000 damages. He 
alleges that while working for the company, and 
while opening a car door with a crowbar, the -latter 
broke, causing him to fall and injure himself. 


The Middle Division Elevator Co. has commenced 
an attachment suit against August Speigle of 
Anchor, lll. It is claimed that the defendant sold 
$8,000 bushels of corn to the elevator company on 
Iebruary 11 and failed to deliver it at the time 
agreed upon, whence damages of $720 are claimed. 


The case of Ruffcorn versus the C., B. & Q. R. R. 
has been settled and dismissed from the Iowa 
courts. Ruffcorn was a grain buyer, and had 
branches at various points along the Burlington 
road. He claimed that in making shipments he was 
discriminated against in favor of other buyers, and 
he sued to recover the alleged difference in rates. 

A Chicago grain broker was sent to jail for six 
months by Judge Grosscup for “contempt of court.” 
The contempt was of a peculiar kind. A year ago 
the judge issued an injunction against the broker 
and some others prohibiting them from interfering 
with the Western Union Telegraph Co. Some time 
ago the broker was discovered working the wires 
at Grant Station, Ind. Hence the jail sentence. 

In the test case of Lafayette Tanner Sr. against 
Edward Mezger, the Dwight, Ill, banker and grain 
buyer, who failed last winter, for $600 on grain 
and deposits, the court at Pontiac, I., ruled that 
W. J. Pope, the Chicago commission man, be dis- 
charged trom accountability as partner, agent or 
otherwise, and judgment will be taken against 
Mezger alone in the thirty similar cises against him. 

When the patent right suit was: decided against 
the Charles Pope Glucose Co. in favor of the Chi- 
cago Sugar Refining Co., 30 days were allowed 


the defendants to change the machinery of their 


plant so as to avoid infringement. -The plaintitfs 
went before the Circuit Court of Appeals and asked 
for a mandamus on Judge Grosscup compelling him 
to issue the restraining order at once. The court 
sustained Judge Grosscup’s ruling on June 38, al- 
lowing the 30 days to ehange the machinery. 


Andrew Cunningham and C. F. Crosby, two of 
the heavy shareholders in the Short Kisk Grain 
Indemnity Co., have filed a petition in the District 
Court at Minneapolis for the appointment of a 
receiver to wind up its affairs. The purpose of the 
company was the insuring and protecting from day 
to day all persons handling grain against loss by 
changes in price or shrinkage in value while in the 
course of transportation. It is stated that the 
company has not done any business for a year. 


The Supreme Court of North Dakota has decided 
the case of O’Leary vs. the Brooks Hleyator Co. of 
Willsboro. The plaintiff was an 11-year-old boy 
who was caught in the tumbling rod of the elevator 
shaft and lost a leg, being frightfully mangled. 
The boy had been directed by his unele and 
guardian to approach the rod to get a cane that was 
dropped by his uncle, and was thus caught. The 


court finds that torts of minor are not escaped by |, 
him, even though he was acting under the direction |! 


of his guardian, and that he cannot recover dam- 
ages of $20,000, for which he sued the elevator 
company. 

William EH. Reed, grain dealer operating at Berry- 


ville and Gaylord, Va., has recovered in a suit 
against the Norfolk & Western Railway Co. In 
August of last year Reed shipped two carloads of 
wheat to Locust Point, Baltimore. These cars, 
when started from Gaylord, contained 1,000 bush- 
els each; but on arrival at destination, one car was 
short 272 bushels, and the other 172 bushels. The 
railroad company claimed that in accordance with 
the terms of the contract of shipment, notice of the 


loss was required to be given within 30 days; and 
that as Reed had not done this, the company was not 
liable. The jury thought otherwise, and gave a 
verdict for $359.54, the amount claimed by the 
plaintiff. 


THE WITTE GAS AND GASOLINE 
ENGINES. 


The differences between the yarious makes of 
gas and gasoline engines haye become nowadays 
one of detail of construction, the principles on which 
most high-grade engines are operated being sub- 
stantially the same. The vital points for examina- 


tion, when one is about to buy, are the governor, . 


the gas or gasoline mixer, and the manner of ignit- 
ing the gas and air. When a gas engine gets 
“cranky” and “acts up,” or consumes more gas than 
it should, it will generally be found that the difti- 
culty is in one of these three parts. 

In the engine herewith illustrated, which is built 
by the Witte Iron Works Co. of Kansas City, Mo., 
the perfection of these points of construction has 
been kept steadily mind, and this engine seems to 
be one of the comparatively smail number of such 
machines which has kept up with the times. At 


THE COST OF RAISING CORN. © 


The perennial topic, the cost of producing a bushel 
of corn, has again been taken up by some of the 
agricultural papers. It is all interesting enough, — 
but the main trouble in the solution of the problem 
would seem to be the difficulty of getting accurate 
data as a basis for the calculations. To get the cost 
of a bushel of corn produced by some “faney 
farmer” under abnormal conditions would be of but 
little practical or economic value; while cost as fig- 
ured from the farmer’s usual “rule of thumb” data 
would hardly be of more yalue. Farmers unfortu- 
nately are not, as a rule, as good bookkeepers as 
they should be, and necessarily their estimates of 
the cost of their operations are, under the cireum- 
stances, rather under suspicion from point of their 
accuracy and trustworthiness. 

The Experimental Station of Illinois, however, 
recently undertook to find what it cost to produce a 
bushel of corn in Illinois, and to that end sent out 
900 circular letters, to which 316 replies were re- 
ceived, coming from nearly 75 per cent. of the 
counties of the state, and representing 16,603 
acres, with an average yield of 54 bushels. The ex- 
pense included cribbing, rent for land and cost for 


Tul WLITE GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINE. 


any rate, it has been on the market and in sueccess- 
ful operation for over ten years, and during all 
that time the aim of the builders has been to reduce 
to a minimum the weak points and the necessity 
for repairs, as these have been made apparent by 
usage, and the experience of the average operators. 
The Witte Engine uses gasoline in its raw state, 
which is fed from below the engine; and is now 
offered with both tube and electric igniters. It is 
supplied with pulley of any size desired, on either 
side of the engine. further information, with testi- 
monials of users, if desired, will be furnished by the 
builders. 


Rats are said to be so abundant in Brazil that 
the giboya, a domestic snake, is sold in the markets, 
and is kept in the houses as a protection against 
rodents. This snake appears to pursue its prey 
for amusement, as it rarely ever eats the rats. Its 
habits and attachment to its master’s premises is 
said to be very similar to that of our domestic cat. 


At the last monthly meeting of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce a resolution was adopted re- 
_ questing the committee on foreign commerce to 
,investigate the extent of commercial education in 
‘European countries, and its effect upon the develop- 
‘ment of commerce, and report whether any of the 
‘methods pursued in such educational institutions 
‘abroad are desirable and practicable in this country. 
_Another resolution was also adopted to the effect 
{that Congress should provide the small appropria- 
tion necessary to permit the Department of Agricul- 
‘ture to present the merits of corn and corn flour as 
a food staple to the people of foreign countries at 
the most propitious time. 


seed, the two latter being figured as practically 
uniform throughout the state, with the result that 
on this basis the cost per acre was $8.75, or 16.1 
cents per bushel. The lowest county average was 
11.03 cents in Edgar County, and 38.08 in Edwards 
County. 

Another similar estimate of cost has been re- 
ported to the Kansas Farmer by the Standard 
Cattle Company, covering a series of nine years, 
1889 to 1897" inclusive. The operations of the com- 
pany covered from 1,485 to 2,717 acres per annum, 
with an average of 1,865 per annum, giving an 
average yield of 37.2 bushels, at an average cost of 
$6.28 per acre, or 16.9 cents per bushel. This state- 
ment has been criticised, not for the excellent show- 
ing made, though it is not so good as the Illinois 
exhibit, but because the constant element of rent 
has not been treated as constant throughout the 
entire series of years named, nor made applicable 
to all the lands. It appears, however, that the com- 
piler of the Standard Cattle Company table, Mr. 


. Davis, recognizing that this inconstancy in his state- 


ment of the constant features of any such estimate — 
invalidated the accuracy of his results, has made a 

computation eliminating the question of rent en- 

tirely, with the result that the cost per acre is 

thereby reduced to an average for the nine years of 

$5.68 per acre, and the cost per bushel of corn 10 

15.2 cents, which would mean simply the cost of 

growing corn on the farm in question, which is 

something tangible, and a useful contribution to 

the discussion in hand. 

It is interesting to note that this cost of growing 
corn on the Standard Cattle Company’s farm in 
Nebraska ranged from 26.7 and 26.5 cents per bushel 
in 1890 and 1894, as low as 12.2 cents and 10.8 cents’ 
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in 1889 and 1896. The years 1890, 1894 and 1891 
were the most expensive years in the order named, 
and 1896, 1889 and 1897 respectively the least so, 
giving a range of cost between 26.7 and 10.8, not 
including rent charge. 


BUFFALO GRAIN RECEIPTS. 


The early opening of lake navigation this season, 
coupled. with the general activity in forwarding 


ARMOUR ELEVATOR “D” ON 


FIRE—AND AFTER. 


AS a spectacular performance, the burning of 
the Armour Elevator D, on the south branch of the 
Chicago River, at Morgan and Twenty-second 
streets, Chicago, at noon, on May 138, was hardly 
up to the grade of an evening exhibition of like 
character, for obvious reasons. However, the 
pictures of the building taken when on fire and of 


VIEW OF ARMOUR ELEVATOR ‘‘D’’—TAKEN WHEN ON FIRE. 


grain to the Atlantic ports, immensely stimulated 
the grain movement through Buffalo during April 
last, when the receipts were the largest on record 
for that month, having been 28,526,757 bushels, 
compared with 8,720,823 for the same month a 
year ago, divided as shown by the following table: 


1897. 1898. 
BV ViHeatirate a stave 0s) ose aeteale'a Ce ae Aare 1,320,989 5,637,995 
(EGTUT: on SSSR CoeOnn eee ane Geer 2,999,418 12,363,474 
(UZF US. - oogeg S aaeeCIG aoe cere ic 2,286,351 7,508, 7370 
EEN A NELUB IME ee Pela ale fiers, oft clogs ave ans: eee aes’: 1,326,906 2,077,418 
YM era clases se acidls \aceteie Wis oeres 8 530,601 1,746,600 
PAGER SE ML mcIh ates cia acasite of tet o @ ecevarsiars aheale 256,057 247,533 


It also appears that two record-breaking cargoes 
arrived, one of 331,993 bushels of oats, and one of 
225,670 bushels of corn. 

A local paper called “Greater Buffalo” notes the 
fact that the New York Central and West Shore 
(Vanderbilt) roads handled 62% per cent. of these 
receipts, having anticipated the opening of the 
Erie Canal to reduce rates to canal basis, the date 
of the canal opening being May 7, although the 
enlarged canal is not yet ready for business. 

The Buffalo elevator pool expired April 1, but 
was three times extended for eleven days at a time 
to May 4, pending a settlement of the sharing ques- 
tion. The Western Elevating Association, control- 
ling 19 elevators, however, maintained their rates 
and did a large part of the business. Two elevators 
formerly members of the Association withdrew 
April 1, and have since been operated independently 
at cut rates, making five houses, including the three 
built last season, now in the city operating outside 
the pool. 


One of the yellow journals of Gotham is printing 
a series of attacks on Mr. Jos. Leiter as a sort of 
editorial cereal story. 


Shipments of wheat from Portland, Ore., continue 
to surpass anything in her history. During the 
month of April over 1,500,000 bushels were sent out, 
making the wheat export for the season of 1897-98 
nearly 17,000,000 bushels. 


The cerealine mills, the starch works and the 
hominy mills, which use 12,000 bushels of corn a 
day, were out of the market last week, the three 
plants having stocked up heavily the last few 
weeks.—Indianapolis Journal, May 30. 


the subsequent ruins given on this page are cor- 
roborative evidence of the entirely successful nature 
of the performance, from the point of view of our 
old newspaper friend, “the fire fiend,’ who suc- 
ceeded, within four short hours, in reducing the 
value of something like 1,200,000 bushels of grain 
of various kinds, worth, say, $750,000, to a miscel- 
laneous pile of damaged stuff which Armour & Co. 
are now Selling all over the West as job lots of feed 


grain chute and taking that unusual route to terra 
firma. 


MUTUAL INSURANCE FOR GRAIN 
DEALERS. 


[A paper read by W. L. Barnum at the meeting of the 
Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association at Decatur. | 


Insurance may be defined as the contribution of 
the many to pay the losses of the few. 

Fire insurance is divided into two classes. The 
one a money making business; the other a money 
saving business; but, in either case, the insuring 
public always foots the bills. 

Stock companies are formed for the purpose and 
with the expectation of making money for their 
stockholders; that is the object, and the only object 
of their organization, whether they be for banking, 
insurance, manufacturing, 
other purpose. To make money is the only aim. 

Mutual companies are formed for the purpose of 
saving money for their members. That is their 
object; whether organized for banking, life insur- 
ance, or fire insurance. Nearly all the oldest and 
strongest savings banks in the New England states 
are upon the mutual plan. A great majority of the 
oldest, largest and strongest life insurance com- 
panies are operated upon the mutual plan, and, in 
the older states, a large proportion of the fire in- 
surance upon manufacturing plants is written upon 
the mutual plan. 

Rhode Island is eminently a manufacturing state. 
Last year there was received by all the joint stock 


merchandising or any 


(so-called board) companies $1,041,917 in cash 
premiums, while the mutual companies received 
$3,481,586. The stock companies paid $600,049 


losses, while by the mutual companies the losses 
incurred were only $429,198. The amount of risks 
written by the stock companies was $107,052,001, 
while the mutual companies wrote $412,454,228. The 
ratio of losses to premiums was in stock companies 
57.6 per cent., and not one dollar of the profits 
was returned to the insured; while the 
ratio of losses to premiums in mutual companies 
was only 12.8 per cent., and all the profits, after 
setting aside a small percentage to provide for extra 
large losses that might, in the future, occur, was 
returned in cash to the policy-holders, as dividend; 
thus making the insurance cost the mutual policy- 


RUINS OF ARMOUR ELEVATOR—THE DAY AFTER THE FIRE. 


at $1.50 a ton and upward. The elevator, with a 
capacity of 2,500,000 bushels, owned by the C., B. & 
Q R. R., was valued at $180,000 and was_ in- 
sured. 

How the fire originated is not known. Smoke was 
first observed by the grain inspector issuing from 
the tunnel shaft connecting with the annex; and 
before a stream of water could be thrown from 
the fire pump, the fire had spread to the top of the 
annex, and the plant was doomed, in spite of the 
efforts of 46 steam fire engines and two fire boats 
to the contrary. It is stated that a bin-tender on 
the top floor escaped by throwing himself into the 


holders only about one-half what the same insur- 
ance would have cost in stock companies, 

The difference in the expenses of conducting the 
business on the two plans is largely in favor of the 
mutual companies, and is itself equal to a large cash 
dividend. 

The board companies must pay taxes on the 
capital they never expect will be used; pay divi- 
dends to their stockholders, much larger than the 
interest received on their investments; support large 
and expensive offices, both at home and in different 
parts of the country. Where they have general 
agencies and a large force of office and field men; 
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pay large commissions to their local agents, heavy 
taxes and incidental expenses which consume a 
large portion of their premium receipts. 

On the other hand, a mutual company, and es- 
pecially the Millers’ National Insurance Company 
of Chicago, is not liable for, and does not pay taxes 
on capital stock; does not pay cash dividends to 
stockholders for the use of their funds and names; 
does not support large and expensive offices in dif- 
ferent states, and does not employ general agents 
throughout the country, thereby saving for its 
policy-holders a large percentage of the cost of their 
insurance. 

Stock companies writing exclusively through 
agents insure anything and everything for almost 
any amount desired by the applicant. The agent 
is only interested in the amount of money he can 
make out of the risk, so the larger the amount of 
insurance, the more his commissions amount to. 
Being only interested in his commissions, it is only 
natural that he will make for himself all the money 
possible, even to the insuring of property only 
valuable to sell to the underwriter. 

On the other hand, the Millers’ National Insurance 
Company confines its business to insuring the bet- 
ter class of flour mills, grain elevators, warehouses 
and manufacturing risks, which have been exam- 
ined and approved by one of its salaried inspectors, 
who are experts, and have no interest in recom- 
mending undesirable risks. The poor risks, those 
most likely to burn from any cause, he rejects. 
Thus in insurance, as in everything else, the best 
and safest risks are better than the average risk, 
and the average risk is better than the poorest ones. 
Now, it follows that, if we grant insurance only on 
the better and safer class of any kind of risks, the 
burning cost will be much less than if we had in- 
sured them all. By close inspection and judicious 
selection, looking to the owner, as weil as to the 
property insured, we again save for our policy- 
holders the difference in the burning cost between 
good and bad risks. 

The board companies say that the Millers’ Na- 
tional is not a fire insurance company, but is a fire 
prevention company; well let it be so. If we can, 
by close inspection and recommendations to the 
owner, be instrumental in having the risks so im- 
proved and cared for that they do not burn,: it will 
cost our members comparatively nothing for in- 
surance. The safer our can be made, the 
less it costs our members for their insurance, the 
better we will all be pleased. The economy of 
mutual insurance is so apparent it hardly seems 
necesary to use further argument to satisfy intelli- 
gent business men of the fact. 

The successful experience for 10, 15 or 20 years 
of any kind of business may safely be taken as a 
precedent. Under like conditions with the same 
management, and with ample funds, what has been 
accomplished in the past may reasonably be ex- 
pected in the future. 

The Millers’ National Insurance Company, I doubt 
not, has had more experience in insurance of grain 
elevators and contents than any other company in 
this country. It, for nearly a quarter of a century, 
has made a specialty of that kind of insurance. 
It has diagrams, surveys and reports made from 
personal examination by its experienced salaried 
inspectors of probably more grain elevators than 
any other company in the world. 

These inspectors have, for years, at least. annually 
visited our risks and have examined thousands of 
elevators. They have learned the defects; what 
is most likely to cause a fire, and some of you have 
doubtless been surprised to be shown defects in you 
own elevators, to learn how easily and cheaply they 
could be removed, and well pleased when the sug- 
gested improvements had been cheerfully made, and 
you could see, with your own eyes, that you had 
a better and safer risk. 

Having shown the economy of mutual insurance, 
and why it costs less than board companies, let us 
look to the protection offered, for we do not want 
to try any experiment. 

I hold that an insurance policy in a company that 
is not able and willing, under all circumstances, to 
fulfill its part of the contract, should the con- 
tingency insured against happen, is worse than no 


risks 


insurance at all. You want insurance that insures; 
that is absolutely safe; for should you be so unfortu- 
nate as to have your property destroyed by fire, you 
must feel certain that the claim will be honestly 
and fairly adjusted and promptly paid. 

The ability of the Millers’ National Insurance 
Company to meet its liabilities is shown by the per 
cent. of assets to risks in force. 

The insurance superintendent of this state, in his 
last annual report, states that the average assets of 
all the joint stock fire insurance companies of this 
state, of other states and of foreign companies, re- 
porting to his department, is $1.88 for each $100 
or risks in force, and that the per cent. of net assets 
to risks in force of the Millers’ National Insurance 
Company is $16.52 for every $100 at risk. 

As losses may be more frequent in one year than 
in another though the average is nearly the same, 
the Millers’ National Insurance Company issued its 
policies for the term of five years, subject to can- 
cellation pro rata by either party at any time. 

As a basis for assessments levied during the five 
years, a deposit note or contingent liability is re- 
quired for the sum of five annual premiums. The 
deposit notes or contracts are neither negotiable nor 
assignable. They draw no interest, nor are they 
taxable. They can only be used as a basis for as- 
sessments for the losses and expenses of the com- 
pany, so each will pay his just share. He cannot, 
in any event, be called upon to pay more to this 
company, during the five years, than he has paid 
to beard companies during the past five years; 
while the experience of more than 20 years proves 
that the cost will be only about one-half. 

On the issue of our policy a cash premium is re- 
quired equal to 10 per cent. of the deposit note, as 
a contribution to the permanent fund, for the pay- 
ment of losses and expenses, as they occur. It is 
invested in first-class securities, so that it may be 
available at all times, and yet be absolutely secure. 
The interest on the investment is applied on the 
expenses, and thus inures to the benefit of the 
policy-holder, by reducing assessments. 

When a loss occurs and the amount due under our 
policy is ascertained, it is paid from the permanent 
fund and an assessment is made upon the deposit 
note of every member whose policy was in force at 
the date of the fire, for its proportion of the loss. 

The collection of ‘assessments is made semi-an- 
nually, according to the date of each policy, to re- 
place in the treasury the amount taken therefrom, 
in payment of losses. The insured pays for no 
losses until after they have occurred, and then only 
his equal share with all others. 

The profits of the business are retained by him in 
the savings made on the premium he would have 
paid to other companies. The business which this 
company has done since its organization would have 
enabled it to return to its policy-holders an average 
eash dividend of about 50 per cent., had it re- 
ceived the full premium charged by stock com- 
panies during the same period of time. 

We do not employ local agents. All policies are 
issued from the home office in Chicago. Those hay- 
ing well constructed and good paying elevators, de- 
siring to avail themselves of the advantage of this 
company, are politely invited to address the Millers’ 
National Insurance Company, 205 La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Some Southern papers now want Mr. Leiter to 
take hold of cotton. They say if he will elevate 
the price of that staple to 10 cents a pound he ean 
have the planters’ votes for any office he wants to 
ask for. 

That the consumption of corn this year has been 
beyond precedent is admitted. The high price of 
wheat has led to more or less substitution ef corn, 
especially abroad, and the price of live stock has 
stimulated feeding to an extent never before known, 
The tremendous run of hogs shows this to be so. 
Then again oats have been at such a figure for the 
last six months that in all parts of the country the 
percentage of corn fed to horses has been largely 
increased. This alone means a large consumption, 
and with planting materially delayed the outlook 
for corn is attracting considerable attention.—Chi- 
cago Inter Ocean. 


The Chicago branch office of the Otto Gas En- 
gine Co. has been moved to 360 Dearborn Street. 

Charter Gas Engine Co., Sterling, Ill, writes us 
that business is good, with orders coming from all 
over, 

The Cleveland Elevator Bucket Co. has been in- 
corporated at Cleveland, Ohio, with a capital stock 
of $30,000. 

The Weller Mfg. Co. of Chicago has appointed the 


Willamette Iron Works of Portland, Ore., as its ( 

agent for the Pacific Coast. : ' 
The Witte Iron Works Co. of Kansas City, Mo., 

place us under obligations for a copy of their latest 


United States and Cuban catalogue. 

Articles of incorporation for the Duvall Seed and . 
Grain Separator Co. have been filed at Independ- f 
ence, Mo. The capital stock is $200,000. 

The New York Leather Belting Co. of New York 
City, with a capital stock of $65,000, has been 
licensed to do business in Iflinois with a capital 
stock of $2,000. | 

In sending us a list of elevators under construec- 


tion and repair, Seeley, Son & Co., Fremont, Nebr., ; 
say: “You will see that we are still busy and ex- . 
pect to remain so throughout the season.” ; 


Among recent shipments of gasoline engines by 
the Frontier Iron Works of Detroit, Mich., are a 
pumber of 40, 50 and 60 horse power Ifrontier 
tandem engines. They write us that these engines : 
have proved especially successful for electric light- 
ing, and mill work where a steady regulation is 
desirable, and the demand for them is constantly 
increasing. 

The Riter-Conley Company of Pittsburg recently 
made for the Westinghouse Air Brake Company, at 
Wilmerding, Pa., a steel flag pole weighing 5,000 
pounds. It is 118 feet in height, is made of ten , 
pieces of steel pipe, with a diameter at the base 
of 14 inches, tapering to four inches at the top. 
It is placed in a cement and concrete foundation 
18 feet deep. 

From the Erie Gas Engine Co., Erie, Pa., we 
have received a copy of their handsome catalogue 
of their gas and gasoline engines. It is a very 


creditable piece of trade literature, and contains 
full and intelligible descriptions as well as hand- 

some illustrations of the engine and its working , 
parts. Along with the catalogue came some fac- 


simile reproductions of testimonial letters from 
users of these engines. | 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y., place us 
under obligations for a copy of their handsome i 
new catalogue of grain cleaning machinery and * 
special cleaners. This is interded to supersede all 
former catalogues of the company, as well it might 
from its completeness and the excellent manner in 
which the different machines of the company are 
placed before the reader. The Monitor Separators, 
Oat Clippers, Corn Cleaners, Corn Shellers, ete., are 
well known to elevator men. Those who wish to 
post themselves in regard to an excellent line of : 
cleaning machinery should send for this new cata- f 
logue, which will be mailed free on request. 


A commercial invention of decided practical con- . 
venience in its purpose and operation has been 
brought forward by Clark Chase of Fall River, 
Mass.—an apparatus of simple construction, de- 
signed to unload coal or grain from vessels and con- 
vey it into bins in yard or shed or into other vessels. 
The bucket or scoop of the machine is worked upon 
a wire cable and can be moved at any angle, and 
among the advantages claimed for the arrange- 
ment prominence is given to the fact that it will 
raise coal fifty feet in the air, carrying it 500 feet 
distant, then lower it to the surface and dump it 
without any breakage, this being, of course, a 
very important gain over the usual method. It will 
also take up the same coal and carry it back into 
the vessel when desired, or ioad it into cars or 
teams, carrying it in any direction. It will like- 
wise take coal from any bin in the shed and con- 
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yey to a hopper, where it can be screened, thus 
saving all hand screening in the yard; and, in addi- 
tion, is adapted for coaling ships from cargoes at 
sea or in harbor, and will take coal from piles at 
coal stations for deposit wherever desired. 


C. B. Spicer, secretary of the Barnett & Record 
Co., died in Minneapolis on May 81, of pneumonia, 
after an illness of about 2 weeks. Mr. Spicer was 
a native of Hinsdale, N. Y., where he was born 
Feb. 6, 1860. After serving as civil engineer with 
some of the Northwestern railroads, he entered 
the employ of the Barnett & Record Co., where he 
proved an efficient officer. R. C. Hanna succeeds 
to the office of the deceased. 


Saturday, May 21, the employes of The Case Mfg. 
Co. of Columbus, Ohio, raised a handsome silk ban- 
ner over the shops of the company to attest the 
patriotism of the concern. When the project was 
first broached it was found impossible to secure a 
suitable banner, as every firm dealing in such in- 
signia was swamped with orders. Nothing daunted, 
two of the employes, Miss Katie Sheridan and Mr. 
Robert Bryson, stated that they would make the flag 
themselves, and this they successfully accom- 
plished, the starry emblem now floating over the 
works of the company amply attesting their skill. 
At 4 o’clock Saturday afternoon, May 21, on the 
premises of the company Mr. Ff’. M. Peabody, in the 
presence of the assembled employes, made the pre- 
sentation in an eloquent speech, whicn was feel- 
ingly responded to by Mr. Greene. The speeches 
of these gentlemen aroused the utmost enthusiasm 
among those present, which was further increased 
by the patriotic music discoursed by a quartet of 
the employes, Messrs. Frank Weaver, James Meers, 
Edward Roberts and James Carr. Mr. Newt 
Shough very capably officiated as master of cere- 
monies. Cigars were passed around, and under the 
management of the committee on entertainment, 
Messrs. Billingsley, Brown, Carter, Shaner and 
Gowans, everything passed off successfully. 


A KANSAS ELEVATOR. 


The thriving city of Hutchinson, Kans., is located 
in the center of one of the rich agricultural districts 
of that state, and also, judging from the reported 
receipts of grain at Hutchinson, in a county where 
the population apparently devotes more time to 
raising corn than that something else, which has 
been said to be a good crop in some other parts of 
Kansas! In such a community there is always room 
for wide awake eleyator men—men who must needs 
be wide-awake to keep up with the Kansas pro- 
cession, when Kansas is on dress parade, as she 
has always been, as a farming state, and especially 
during the past year or two. 

The premises of one of these wide-awake Kansas 
elevator companies are shown in the illustration of 
the elevator of the Kansas Grain Company, in 
which during the months of August to Mareh past 
were handled over 1,000,000 bushels of grain. The 
house is a new one, having been opened only in 
August last, replacing the firm’s original building 
which had been destroyed by fire, May 18, 1897. The 
main building is 86 feet square on the ground, and 
75 feet high from the track to the top of the cupola, 
with annex 24x50 feet in size, 24 feet high from 
track to the eaves; driveway and dump, 12x36 feet; 
brick engine and boiler room, 18x86 feet; cob house, 
24x32 feet. The main building has 16 bins, with 
capacity of 16,000 bushels; annex, six shipping bins, 
with capacity of 5,000 bushels. The power plant 
consists of a 40-horse power slide valve engine, of 
the old style, but doing good service yet. The ele- 
yator’s machinery equipment consists of track 
scales; one 100-bushel hopper scale; one set of 9x24 
rolls, and one Bowsher Mill for grinding feed; one 
elevator with 5x8 cups for carrying feed from mills 
to bins; one stand of elevators with 744x14 cups for 
receiving grain from track; one stand of elevators 
with 6x14 cups for receiving grain from the dump; 
one No. 2 Western Sheller; one No. 10 Cornwall 
_ Cleaner; one No. 10 Hureka Receiving Separator, 
and one Peerless Power Grain Shovel. 

Of the million and more bushels of grain handled 
August to March 1 past, there were 100,000 bushels 


of ear corn. In March the total receipts of the 
elevator were 220,000 bushels, while in April busi- 
ness was Still better, running. as high as 25,000 
bushels a day. The company do a large business 
in the feed line also, both local and shipping, large 
quantities of their chop feed having been sold 
abroad. 

The president of the company, T. J. Templer, 
has had a wide experience in the grain business, in 
which he has been engaged for the greater portion 
of his life; while lL. B. Young, the secretary and 
treasurer, has been in the grain trade for the past 
15 years, and is recognized as one of the most 
successful grain men in Kansas. Daniel Giles is 


ELEVATOR OF THE KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY. 


the efficient foreman in charge of the Hutchinson 
Hlevator of the company. 


MEETING OF THE GRAIN DEAL- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION OF KAN- 
SAS AT SALINA. 


A wide-awake meeting of a live association was 
that of the Grain Dealers’ Association of Kansas, 
held at Salina on April 12 and 13. The meeting was 
called to order at 2 p. m. by the President, N. B. 
Hieatt of Willis. Mr. Lovitt of Salina delivered the 
address of welcome, which was responded to by 
L. Cortelyou of Muscotah. 

Mr. H. Work read an able paper on the subject 
“Honor Among Grain Men as Viewed by a Ship- 
per.” After some routine business and a discussion, 
the meeting adjourned to 8 p. m. 

At the opening of the evening session M. R. Orth- 
wein of Kansas City read a paper on “Honor Among 
Grain Men as Viewed by a Receiver.” Matters 


affecting the Association were then dealt with in> 


a vigorous manner, and ringing resolutions adopted. 
The committee composed of H. Work, R. T. Mor- 
rison and L. Cortelyou appointed to act in con- 


junction with a committee appointed by the Kansas 


City Board of Trade made a report, of which the 
following is an extract: “Secretary Bigelow, of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, addressed a letter to 
the yarious market centers inquiring as to the 
method of weighing grain at public elevators. ‘The 
replies to these inquiries indicate that the preyail- 
ing method of weighing grain is in hopper scales, 
located on independent foundations, with scale 
beam located cn level with hopper, and your com- 
mittee recommends this method. Your committee 
proposed to ascertain from public elevators and 
other sources the per cent. of loaded grain cars 
showing leakage or bad condition, then to address 
the high officials of the various roads, or go before 
them personally, and urge that they furnish the 
shippers with better cars or put their old cars in 
proper condition to carry grain without leakage. 
Also on old series of cars to raise the inside lining 
to sueh height that they can be loaded to the ca- 
pacity without going above the ‘lining; further, to 
urge that they fence their yards where grain is 
stored, and that their yards be properly protected 
by patrolmen; also where grain cars are held on 


track in transit that they also be protected by 
patrolmen.” : 

The committee appointed by the directors of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade to investigate the many 
shortages occurring in that market niade its report 
through L. M. Miller. Mr. Miller said the shortages 
were due to thieves operating in the yards. He 
stated that 15 miscreants had been caught in the 
act of robbing cars and arrested. They were tried 
before Judge Manning of Kansas City, IXans., and 
all released. This report was accepted, and on 
motion of L. H. Hammett a committee of three 
was appointed to draft resolutions condemning the 
act of Judge Manning. After due deliberation, the 
committee reported a strong resolution censuring 
Judge Manning’s ‘disposition of the case as prac- 
tically placing the grain shippers of Kansas at the 
mercy of a gang of robbers who steal their grain 
despite the efforts of the Board of Trade to bring 
the guilty ones to justice. In adopting the resolu- 
tion the Secretary was instructed to send a copy to 
the different Kansas City papers and also one to 
Judge Manning. 

E. C. Plumb of Lyons delivered an address on 
the subject, “Shall We Submit to the Taking of 100 
Pounds from each Car of Grain as is Now Customary 
at Kansas Elevators?’ The committee appointed 
to report on this subject recommended the appoint- 
ment of a committee of two to use their best en- 
deavors to induce the Kansas City Board of Trade 
to abolish the custom. 

Among other recommendations presented at the 
evening session was one requesting the railroads to 
pay all regular dealers and elevator men 2 cents per 
100 pounds as a loading fee. Also one requesting 
the various railroads to furnish empty grain cars 
only to persons having grain on hand in elevator 
or warehouse in the town where ¢ar is furnished. 

A feature of the morning session was the reading 
of a letter received by the Secretary from the Moffitt 
Commission Co. to the effect that they felt at liberty 
to bid on grain to anyone they desired, and that it 
was absolutely none of the Association’s business 
whom they bid. It was moved by Mr. Carlton and 
the motion carried that this letter be considered an 
insult to the Association. 

The enthusiastic meeting was adjourned at 11:30 
a.m. to meet at the call of the Board of Directeors. 


THE PEAVEY ELEVATOR TRANS- 
FERS. 


During the past month a notable change has 
occurred in the property holdings and trade terri- 
tory of F. H. Peavey & Co., the well-known ele- 
vator house of Minneapolis. A deal was consum- 
mated by which on June 1 seventy elevators lo- 
cated in Idaho, Washington and Oregon passed 
from the possession of the above company to a 
trio of bankers, Theo. B. Wilcox, W. M. Ladd and 
Cc. F. Ladd. These parties own and operate the 
Portland Fouring Mills and a line of elevators on 
the Northern Pacific Railroad. The combined ca- 
pacity of these 70 houses is given as 5,000,000 bush- 
els, and the selling price is said to be $1,009,000. 

When the deal for closing out their Pacific Coast 
interests was well under way, the purchase by 
Peavey & Co. of the two O'Neill elevators on the 
Calumet River at South Chicago was announced. 
The combined capacity of these houses is 1,860,000 
bushels. The transfer also included about 11 acres 
of land, and possession of the property will be 
given on July 1. The purchase price of this prop- 
erty is said to be $385,000, The water frontage is 
334 feet. It is stated that a large sum of money 
will be expended at once in improving and enlarg- 
ing these newly acquired houses. 

The Peavey Company is now next to if indeed 
not the largest elevator operator in the country. 
In addition to their large interests about the head ° 


.of the lakes, their large business in Nebraska and 


the Southwest required a base of operation in Chi- 
cago to control their business through to Buffalo. 


Armour Elevator D at Chicago, burned May 18, 
will be rebuilt, but whether of wood or steel bas not 
yet been decided upon. ‘ 
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THE GLORIES OF CORN. 


Through vales of grass and meads of flowers 
Our plows their furrows made, 

While on the hills the sun and showers 
Of changeful April played. 


We dropped the seed o’er hill and plain, 
Beneath the sun of May, y 
And frightened from our sprouting grain 

The robber crows away. 


All through the long bright days of June 
Its leaves grew green and fair, 

And waved in hot “midsummer” s noon - 
Its soft and yellow hair. 


And now, with autumn’s moonlit eyes, 
Its harvest time has come, 

We pluck away the frosted leayes, 
And bear the treasure home. 


Let vapid idlers loll in silk 
Around their costly board; 

Give us the bowl of samp and milk 
By homespun beauty poured! 


Where’er the wide old kitchen hearth 
Sends up its smoky curls, 

Who will not thank the kindly earth, 
And bless our farmer girls? 


Let earth withhold her goodly root, 
Let mildew blight the rye, 

Give to the worm the orchard’s fruit, 
The wheatfield to the fly. 


But let the good old crop adorn 
The hills our fathers trod; 

Still, let us, for his golden corn, 
Send up our thanks to God. 


COMMUNICATED 


[ We invite correspondence from everyone in any way interested 
in the grain trade, on all topics connected therewith. We wish to 
see a general exchange of opinion on all subjects which pertain to 
the interest of the trade at large, or any branch of it.] 


WILL BUILD AN ELEVATOR. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—I am 
going to build a 20,000-bushel elevator, and when it 
is completed, which will be sometime next August, 
I will send you a photograph of my mill and ele- 


yator. 


Yours truly, GEO. P. SEXAUBR. 


Brookings, S. Dak. 


PURCHASED A NEBRASKA ELEVATOR. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—I in- 
close check for $1, for which send the “American 
Elevator and Grain Trade” to Lee & Gingery, Val- 
paraiso, Nebr. I have purchased an eleyator at 
that point which will be under the management 
of Mr. L. W. Gingery. 

Yours truly, 

Dunlap, Iowa. 

LARGEST CAR OF CORN. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—In the 
March number you state that a car of corn was un- 
loaded, containing 83,590 pounds, and that it was 
the largest car unloaded on record. You will have 
to revise your record a little, as we can beat that 
as to the number of pounds. On Dec. 1, 1897, we 
unloaded a car of ear corn containing 83,900 pounds, 
or 1,198 bushels and 40 pounds. We simply called 
it.a Kansas corn crib on wheels. 

Yours truly, KANSAS GRAIN CO. 

Hutchinson, Kans, 

COUNTRY DEALERS PROFITED BY LEITER’S 
OPERATIONS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—In our 
opinion the farmers and country dealers have been 
largely benefited by the operations of Mr. Leiter 
and his methods of handling his wheat enterprise. 
We think it is a verification of the theory that 
large holdings in market centers is against the 
masses, and prevents their getting the benefits of 
better prices. 

So far as we have heard expressions on the sub- 
ject, we believe that the sufferers in consequence of 
the high prices made by Mr. Leiter haye- been 
the holders in the larger market centers, and also 
the millers. As we understand it, everyone who 
accumulated wheat and hedged it has suffered. 

In our opinion, had Mr. Leiter not figured in the 
markets, the prices would have been much lower, 
as they would have been dictated by the millers. 
As has been often verified in the past, it requires 


M. W. LEE. 


speculation to give large prices, and our recollection 
is that this has only been done in cases where the 
visible supply was small. 
PRATT-BAXTER GRAIN CoO., 
By Baxter. 
Taylorville, D1. 
BIG CASH DEALS A MENACE. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—1 think 
the Leiter deal made money for the farmers and 
those grain handlers who used good judgment in 
disposing of their grain. I think, however, the 
country would have been better off without Leiter’s 
big deal, and that the market would have reached 
$1 to $1.25 and stayed around there until the new 
crop. I think a deal involving so many millions of 
cash grain is a menace to the country. 

Yours truly, K. O. DIVER. 

Middletown, Ohio. 


BULL OPERATIONS A BENEFIT. 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—We 
think that all bulls and bull operations are a benefit 
to the producer. It seems to us that the Leiter 
deal was a great benefit to all who had grain as it 
started the rise in prices some time before the urgent 
demand from the consumers set in, and put the 
prices still higher. We think all big deals that take 
the cash grain are a great benefit to the producer 
and the grain buyers who have grain on hand. 

Yours truly, A. L. CLARK & CO. 

Ashton, Ill. 


LEITER’S OPERATIONS 
PRICES. 

Editor American Elevator ané Grain Tiade:—In our 
opinion, Leiter’s operations have been very bene- 
ficial to farmers and grain dealers, as the price 
has been stimulated by the course of his action. 
Grain handlers, as a rule, have made money out 
of it, as a great deal of their grain has been con- 
signed instead of selling direct, as has been the 
common practice for some time. Of course, to those 
who had stocks on hand at the time of the collapse, 
it was not very satisfactory. 

If the market had taken its regular course, we 
presume this grain would haye moyed in smaller 
quantities, and sold from 10 to 15 cents a bushel 
less than under the peculiar nee enees which 
existed. 


STIMULATED 


Respectfully, DUFF GRAIN CO. 


Nebraska City, Nebr. 


SHRINKAGE IS NOT REGULAR. 

Dditor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We 
have handled very little wheat in elevator, that is, 
in cleaning and transferring, and so can give no 
fair average of loss by cleaning or shrinkage. As 
a rule we do not clean or blow grain received in 
store, unless ordered to do so by the owner of the 
grain, which is very seldom done on this market. 
Below is the result of three cases of cleaning and 
blowing done during the past year. In cleaning 
1,159 bushels of wheat, 25 bushels were lost. On a 
second lot of 7,422 bushels, 51 bushels were taken 
out. On another lot of 6,548 bushels, 154 bushels 
were taken out. As you can see, the losses do not 
run regular, and it is hard to estimate the average 
loss as the original condition of the grain has to 
be considered. 

Respectfully yours, T. H. SWAIN, 


Agent ©. & O. Ry. Co. 
Richmond, Va. 


SHRINKAGE OF WHEAT. 

Editor American Llevator and Grain Trade:—As to 
the average shrinkage of wheat by cleaning, beg 
to say that it would depend entirely upon how foul 
the wheat was. Well regulated blowers can take 
out almost any desired percentage of dirt. As a 
usual thing, however, judging from our experience 
here, one-half of one per cent. would be maximum, 
although I have seen it require one per cent. to 
thoroughly cleanse wheat which was quite foul. 

As to how much wheat will shrink in being 
handled through elevator, we have not found that 
there is an shrinkage, provided the wheat is 
perfectly dry when taken into store. While this 
may be the usual case with seaboard elevators, it 
may not apply to inland houses. It is a well-known 


fact, I believe, that wheat in elevator immediately 
on seaboard will absorb a certain amount of moist- f 
ure, about equal to its natural shrinkage. I have 
understood from responsible grain handlers that 
they have known wheat shipped from yery dry in- 
terior localities—say 1,500 miles from seaboard—to 
increase in weight from one-half to three-fourths of 
one per cent. on arrival at seaboard, which can only 
be accounted for by the absorption of moisture. 
W. 8S. UPSHUR, Agent, 
C. & O. Grain Elevator Co. 
Newport News, Va. 


CROP CONDITIONS IN MANITOBA. 

Liditor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Our 
wheat crop, up to the present time, is simply per- 
fect. We are beginning to get rains, and if they con- 
tinue through the month of June, we will certainly 
lave an enormous crop in this country. The quan- 
tity of wheat raised here depends on the amount 
of moisture we receive in the month of June. When 
our rains start in the beginning of the month, the 
wheat invariably chokes out the weeds, and we can 
raise an almost unlimited quantity. When the rains 
come, say in the middle or the latter part of June, 
the weeds choke out the wheat, with the result that 
we have short crops. It is too early, of course, to 
predict anything regarding our crop yet, but we will 
post you later on, when it will be of much more 
value. We have no elevators in the city of Winni- 
peg; our system of elevators is through Manitoba 
and the Northwest Territories. 

Yours truly, 
BREADY, LOVE & TRYON. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


SUGGESTIONS REGARDING MEMBERSHIP 
IN THE ILLINOIS GRAIN DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

Editor American Eletator and Grain Trade:—I would 
like to know how many elevators are represented 
by the present membership of the Illinois Grain 
Dealers’ Association? Also if one fee of $5 admits 
a firm of 2 or more members, owning. say from 1 to 
20 elevators? Also, does it include the men work- 
ing for such firms on commission at their stations, 
or does the firm or man representing it haye to 
pay the full fee for each elevator? If they don’t 
they ought to. 

Let every firm pay a full membership fee for each 
elevator represented, or let each individual member 
of a firm pay the full fee, especially track buyers. 
As I understand the situation at present, a firm 
may own a dozen stations and have half-a-dozen 
members, and the whole thing gues for $5. This ; 
gives the man with one elevator an unequal show. 
Let a company or firm have a representative at 
each elevator who shall pay the full membership 
fee, and have power to vote on any proposition that 
may come up. This will put more money in the 
treasury, and should be done unless it is desired to 
take from the ones who have little and give to those 
who have plenty. 

Yours truly, 
Allenville, Ill. 


J. R. MARTIN, 


NEW ORLEANS AS A GRAIN EXPORT POINT. 

iditor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—The 
indications are that this season’s grain business 
from the port of New Orleans will be the largest 4 
ever known here. We did a good exporting busi- q 
ness all last winter, but notwithstanding this ac- 
tivity, grain has continued to accumulate, and the : 
rush of vessels is due to this cause. They haye ‘ 
been hurried here from all parts of the world. Of r 
the 15 arrivals yesterday, 8 were British, 1 Nor- t 
wegian, 2 Danish, 1 French, and 8 German. They 
came from London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Antwerp, ‘ 
Bremen, Barry, Shields, Bordeaux, Rouen, Madeira ~~ 
and Copenhagen. 

On the same day 7 vessels left for Trieste, Genoa, 
Rouen, Bremen, Hayre, Liverpool and Marseilles, 
carrying among their 
571,782 bushels of grain. 7 

New Orleans has advantages for grain shipments 4 
which promise permanency to the growth of her : 
export grain trade. We have the benefit of greatly’ 
developed transportation facilities, of nearness to 
the trans-Missouri fields of largest grain production, 


miscellaneous cargoes 
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of easy gradients between the inland and the gulf 
termini of the railroads, and of the cheap water 
carrying systems which make the Mississippi River 
as effective a regulator of Southwestern rail rates 
as the Hrie Canal is between Buffalo and New York. 
These advantages more than offset the increased 
eost of ocean carriage for the longer voyage from 
New Orleans. 

Yours truly, 

New Orleans, La. 

HOW FIRE CLINGS TO THE GRAIN. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—The 
report you mention as haying seen in the news- 
papers regarding the work of this department on 
the ruins of the Union Elevator are correct. We 
worked on the ruins continually from January 25 to 
May 8. For the first 15 days I had three 1%4-inch 
streams working 24 hours a day, then two of them 
were taken off and the other was kept working 
the balance of the time. It was shut off only when 
moving from one side to another. 

This was the largest elevator in Hast St. Louis 
or St. Louis, and had at the time of the fire about 
1,000,000 bushels of grain, including wheat, corn 
and oats. Of this grain about 300 cars of salvage 
was taken out, most of which was wheat. It may 
be of interest also to-state that the fire started on 
the ground floor, and that there was not 2 carloads 
of lumber taken from the ruins. My opinion is that 
had the fire started in the top ‘of elevator, the 
salvage would have been much more, as the fire 
would not have had such a hold on the woodwork 
in the bottom before the grain fell. As it was, the 
whole ruins were on fire from top to bottom. 

Yours truly, FRANK B. BOLT, 
Tire Chief. 


FRANCIS P. SALA. 


Hast St. Louis, Ul. 


WANTS OCCASIONAL CHANGE OF MEETING 
PLACE OF I. G. D. A. 


‘Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—No one 

will deny that the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association 
has grown to be a very popular organization. Its 
meetings at Peoria, Decatur and Springfield are 
always well attended, and the dealers who are 
present at the meetings endeavor, as far as possi- 
ble, to discuss and act upon questions which will 
benefit all the dealers throughout the state. 

I do not believe the Association will ever attain 
to its highest measure of usefulness, however, until 
other cities besides those named are included in the 
places in which the meetings are held. There is 
Rockford, Aurora, Quincy, Alton, and I might name 
other cities which would gladly welcome the meet- 
ings of the Illinois dealers, and those parts of the 
state would take more interest in the meetings if, 
once in a while, they were sure of having the meet- 
ing held in their territory. Then on the eastern 
border there are many cities along the Chicago & 
Hastern Illinois and Illinois Central railroads which 
would also be available as a convenient meeting 
place. 

With the exception of the spring meeting held in 
Chicago the meetings of the Association invariably 
swing about the three cities of Peoria, Springfield 
and Decatur, and I for one would like, once in a 
while, to have the meetings take place in some other 
part of the state. 

A NORTHERNER. 


LELTER’S TRANSACTIONS ENRICHED AMER- 
¢ ICANS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—1 think 
Leiter’s bull campaign has brought millions of dol- 
lars to the American people, and that the farmers 
have received the most profit from it. 'armers must 
have money in order to buy implements and all 
kinds of farm supplies which furnish employment 
in the manufacturing centers. When farmers have 
plenty of money, every man in business feels the 
result. There is no class of business men in closer 
touch with the farmers than the grain dealers. In 
fact, their interests are one and the same. If 
the farmer receives a good price for his grain, the 
dealer receiyes a fair profit for handling it. I he- 
lieve nearly all dealers will remember the May 
deal of 1898. 

If reports are true, most of Leiter’s wheat was 
exported, and millions of foreign money were put 


into American hands. As to what the course of the 
market would have been in the absence of this 
deal is, of course, all guesswork, but I am of the 
opinion that we would have seen no dollar wheat 
at country stations. 

As a rule, all schemes to corner the market are 
detrimental to the trade from the fact that they so 
often fail, but a straight purchase of any one 
cereal proves of advantage to the farmers. I do 
not think that dealing in futures is as detrimental 
to the trade as are the crop reports which mislead 
so many. 

Speculation is the life of trade in all branches. 
I am aware that many a man is ruined by it, but 
I believe a man who earries on his deal as has Mr. 
Leiter makes his money just as honestly as the 
man who labors by the day. I do not desire to 
lead anyone into speculating, but I believe that the 
man who speculates in wheat on bona fide deals 
does it as honestly as the man who speculates in 
land. I think America would be better off if we 
had enough Leiter bulls to bull the next crop 


through at a dollar a bushel. 
CHAS, T. PIERCE. 
Lewisburg, Ohio. 


THE GRAIN SHIPPERS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
NORTHWESTERN IOWA AND THE 
RAILWAY SUITS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—I have 
your favor of June 2, and I do not know what you 
mean by “reopening” the litigation. If you refer 
to the suits of the grain shippers for excessive 
charges for the shipment of grain that are on for 
trial at the October term of the United States Gir- 
cuit Court at Sioux City, I can say that it is ex- 
pected that the suits will be tried at that time, 
and that they have not been closed, although the 
railways made a “blackmail” offer to pay ten per 
cent. on the face of the claims as filed. If you re- 
ter to the hearing before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in which we argue that a rate on 
coarse grain of 15 cents per hundredweight is 
enough from Northwestern Iowa points to Chicago 
and Milwaukee, I can say that the hearing has 
been concluded, except the argument of attorneys, 
which will probably be made the latter part of this 


; month at Washington, D. C. 


The affairs of the Grain Shippers’ Association of 
Northwestern Iowa were never in better shape. 
We are not now, and never have been, engaged 
in a war against “scalpers” or scoop-shovel men, 
nor are we at war with the elevators at Chicago. 
In fact, we are not at war with anybody. We 
are trying to arbitrate the question of “reasona- 
ble rates” with the railways in the courts. We are 
trying to get Northwestern Iowa placed on the rail- 
Way maps; the same rate differences from markets 
at IkXansas City and Minneapolis. We produce the 
surplus grain for the world; but we have to pay 
twice as much to get it to the world’s markets 
as other localities which also produce largely. <A 
railway superintendent recently told me that a 
40,000-pound car of wheat could be hauled from 
this section to Chicago cheaper than a carload of 
hogs or cattle. Still, the cost of shipping a car of 
hogs or cattle, which gives a free ride to the owner 
also, is about $45, and the charge for hauling the 
car of wheat is about $85. 

That the shipping of grain has not shared in the 
reduction of rates made possible by improved fa- 
cilities as other property is a fact that no railway 
mian has yet attempted to deny. While the rates 
of shipping merchandise of every kind have been 
reduced largely, grain rates have not been reduced 
proportionately. at all. We haye no animosity 
against railways. We like to see them make 
money, and like to see them give the best of sery- 
ice. But when it comes to seeing them make such 
enormous earnings that they cannot dispose of 
them by any reasonable dividends, but have to 
create new accounts, in which to carry their im- 
mense surpluses, it then becomes patent that the 
“neople’ are not sharing in the work of the 
“creature” they have created, to the extent that is 
nominated in their charters. 

Some parties to our suits have made what they 
call a settlement, ignoring the rights of their fel- 


lows and the association. Wither the railways 
have paid them money for “blackmail” or they 
have received what was not theirs. There is but 
one question: The railways owe us for the excess- 
ive charges, or they do not; and any offer or pay- 
ment of ten per cent. is too small to be ealled a 
payment, and too much to be called anything but 
blackmail. We did not start out for the purpose 
of the latter. But we do insist that we be given 
equitable rates in the future, and payment for the 
excesses of the past. 
Very truly yours, 
Ik. D. BABCOCK, Secretary. 
Ida Grove, Iowa, June 9, 1898. 


BENEFICIAL EFFECT OF THE LEITER DEAL. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—In re- 
gard to the recent Leiter deal, will say that in our 
opinion. the influence of Leiter’s operations have 
been, indeed, beneficial to the farmer, and also to 
the grain handlers, as it to a certain extent stimu- 
lated the coarse grain market, which was being 
pounded to death by a gang of professional bears, 
and elevator men, who were carrying millions and 
selling futures against it to secure carrying charges. 
At such times as they saw fit, or saw an opportunity 
to break the market, they would sell millions of 
“wind’’ in order to enable them to buy it in for 
less money than they had sold it for, and then 
proceed to sell more futures against it. 

The lesson taught them by Leiter in this wheat 
deal has caused them to be more conservative about 
selling millions of grain that they never owned, and 
the result is that supply and demand have governed 
the trade more for the past ten months than hereto- 
fore, and consequently we have had most of the 
time a strong, healthy market, and corn and oats 
show a good advance over a year ago. 

In our opinion, had there been no big deal in 
wheat, the market would have been held in the 
fifties and sixties regardless of shortages abroad. 
We regard corners in grain aS a menace, and this 
deal evidently took the shape of a corner after a 
time, but the first advance of 30 or 40 cents was 
legitimate, and the foreigners bought our wheat 
much more freely at the advanced than at the 
starvation prices it was selling at two years prior 
to the Leiter deal. As this deal lasted about ten 
months, it certainly gave producers and handlers 
of grain ample time to market their stuff, and in 
this respect it was unlike the high prices that 
spring up at the last hour on the last day of the 
month, when it is impossible for anybody to get 
any benefit of them except the speculator, who by 
chance catches someone short at the eleventh hour. 

Although the situation warranted $1 or better 
for wheat, the same clique that has held the mar- 
kets down for nearly three years would have kept 
the price in the fifties or sixties had not Leiter 
had the courage and the money to buy an article 
that was going at bankrupt prices, and called on 
the wind traders to deliver what they had sold 
him. The fact that they sold something that they 
did not have and were forced to buy and deliver 
to Mr. Leiter was what caused the market to ad- 
vance to a point as far beyond a legitimate price as 
it had heretofore been below it. We regard the 
Leiter deal as a blessing to the tillers of the soil, to 
say the least. 

Yours truly, 
CROCKER ELEVATOR CO. 

Maroa, Ill. 


In a French paper we read a glowing account 
of “An Honest Wheat Merchant.” He was in busi- 
ness at Rostow in Russia back in 1885, and failed 
with liabilities amounting to 400,000 rubles, and 
assets of only 70,000. He took his family back to 
his native village and went to seek his fortune. 
Many years passed by, and his family, in poverty, 
heard no news of him. Finally his daughter, who 
was only a little tot when he left home, received 
a check from her father from the Argentine Re- 
public, for 50,000 rubles. In the letter the “Honest 
Wheat Merchant” asked her to call a meeting of 
his old creditors and to inform them that he had 
acquired sufficient to repay them with interest, re- 
quiring a sum of 550,000 rubles. 


. 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
ILLINOIS GRAIN DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The fifth annnal convention of the Illinois Grain 
Dealers’ Association was held on Wednesday and 
Vhursday, June 8 and 9, in the G. A. R. hall, at 
Decatur, with over 250 members in attendance, 
who, with farmers and other guests, made about 
300 present at the sessions. 

At 11:15, Wednesday, President S. S. Tanner, of 
Minier, called the meeting to order for an inicrmal 
session. The program called for an address by 
him on the “Object and Aim of the Association;” 
but this topic, he said, was well worn and familiar 
to all members. However, for the benefit of the 
farmers present, he would add that the Association 
had-not been organ‘’zed, as many farmers believed, 
to rob them, but rather to conserve the interests 
of both the farmer and the dealer. Grain prcduc- 
tion is the greatest industry in this country, and 
grain is now handled for a less charge to the pro- 
ducer than ever before, includirg both freight and 
inspection. Perhaps one factor in th’s business of 
handling grain gets more than its share of those 
charges, but the Association is here to fight that, 
and though it may take time to bring about a 
reform, it will bring about a ehange. The Asso- 
ciation has grown in the past year from 25) to 75) 
members, and the directors hope that within an- 
other year to -have all the dealers of the state as 
members. The one great immediate purpose is to 
get the present warehouse bill repealed, because 
the Association believes it is working an injustice 
to farmers and dealers alike; and the Association 
is in this fight to win, staying in it until the ques- 
tion is settled and settled right. 

Secretary Tyler said he was pleased to announce 
that the dues for 1897 and 1898 have beer p:omptly 


ey 


paid; but as a new year is beginning, the treasury 
needs money. He concluded by asking for pay- 


meuts of dues, which business consumed the: bal- 
ance of the morning. 
AFTERNOON SESSION—FIRST DAY. 
The delegates reassembled at 1:30, when Tion. 
B. Z. Taylor, mayor of Decatur, made an acdress 
of welconie, substantially-as follows: 


Nothing affords me more pleasure than tu wel- 
come so intelligent a body of men as I see before 
me now to the city of Decatur. We have a nice 
little town here, and while you remain everything 
in it belongs to you. I understand you are here 
to-day to become better acquainted with the pro- 
dueer, and I think that is a very good idea. The 
men who till the soil should be in close conection 
vith the men who handle the grain, and should 
at all times be in harmony with one another. The 
grain dealers are simply nothing but the agerts of 
the grain producers in securing rates and a market 
and handling their grain—not, of course, without 
compensation. The feeling which has existed in 
times gone by that the grain dealer was a robber 
has passed out of the minds of the producers, and 
both now work in harmony for the interests which 
are common to both, and that is the way it should 
be to accomplish the best results. I don’t think 
you made a mistake in holding your convention 
in the city of Decatur, and the different commit- 
tees will no doubt satisfy you,of this. I am heart- 
ily glad to see so many of you here to-day, and 
I trust that your stay will be pleasant and _ profit- 
able to you all. While you remain in the city the 
town belongs to you. I trust you will handle it in 
such a manner that I will not be obliged to take 
it away from you, and if you get misled and get 
into trouble, call on me and I will take cave of 
you. I again welcome and thank you, gentlemen. 


Mr. C. S. Maguire of Cincinnati made the re- 
sponse, in which he said, among other things: 


In behalf of the members and membership of th» 
Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association, I accept the 
hospitality of the mayor and thank you for tn- 
dering the same. I infer that the keys of the city 
have been handed to us; but when we are rcminded, 
should we get into trouble, to call upon him, he 
should have posted his policemen, because the re- 
sponse would be more direct, and I think we could 
get out of trouble quicker through the police than 
through the ramifications of the mayor’s office! 
We understand the city of Decatur has about 3),- 
000 inhabitants and that it is one of the fairest in 
this great state. I’or a few years past every few 
months we have enjoyed the pleasure of a visit 
to Decatur, and it has proved the best place to 
meet and hold our conyentions. We have tried 
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Peoria and Chicago, and, like little Bo-Peep’s sheep, 
we have come home again and gladly turn to De- 
catur and believe that our experience and eyperi- 
ments justify us in calling this the home of the 
Association, and we shall hereafter give up the 
idea of bettering ourselves, because we cannot do 
it. In accepting the hospitality of the mayor, I 
believe I echo the sentiment of each individual in 
saying that we accept and thank you. 

Mr. K. Harwood, commander of Dunham Post, 
G. A. R., followed with an address of welcome 
to the hall, which is the home of the first G. A. R. 
post organized in the United States—the b‘rithplace 
of both the Grand Army of the Republic of the 
United States and also of the Illinois Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association. The speech was one apprupriate 
to the place and the time, and was responded to 
by President Tanner in like strain. The adresses 
were followed by the G. A. R. quartet, who sang 
the old and _ stirring “Rally Round the Flag,’ 
“Marching Through Georgia,’ etc., the convention 
joining in the chorus. 

After a vote of thanks to Commander Harwood 
and the quartet for their entertainment, the reg- 
ular order of business was taken up. 

The first topic. was the ‘Relation of Farmers to 
Grain Dealers,’ to speak to which Hon. H. Man- 
ecke, of Oakley, Ill., state senator, was Called on. 


PRESIDENT §8. 8S. TANNER, MINIER, ILL. 


Senator Manecke said, in substance, that it is a 
conceded economie fact that he who handles wealth 
between the preducers and the consumers, who 
brings these two classes together, is himself a'so a 
producer, whom the original producers can afford 
to pay for his services to them. Therefore, in the 
name of the farmers, he thanked the Association 
for their efforts in opposition to the present ware- 
house bill; and though, he said, “You failed in the 
last Legislature, there is still an appeal to the peo- 
ple. Now, while your work as grain dealers is 
admittedly of benefit to us farmers, I must be 
candid with you, and am here now to say that the 
farmers have a grievance against you and to tel 
you what it is; and if I am wrong, I hope you will 
correct me. Remove the farmers’ doubts, and we 
will go hand in hand with you. And so I haye writ- 
ten out the farmers’ indictment, as I call it, about 
as follows: 

I would not be candid with you, if I refrained 
from expressing the prevailing sentiment of my 
class of people, and that is, that the Grain Deai- 
ers’ Association has for its object the adyance- 
ment of the special interest of your Association 
by disarming competition in the purchase of grain 
and entering into pooling combinations and in this 
manner injuriously affecting the producers, by de- 
priving them of the gain resulting from free and 
open competition, Our people also believe that 
there is a movement on foot, whereby commission 
men are to codperate with the grain dealers, to 
the end that farmers are not to sell their grain 
direct to the commission men, without first paying 
a commission to the local grain dealer, at the sta- 
tion where the grain is shipped. This commission 
is, of course, to be paid by the commission men 


to the local grain dealer, but in the end such com- 
mission in fact comes out of the farmer, because 
he gets as much less for the grain as the local 
grain dealer gets in the form of a commission. 

Personally, I do not know whether these things 
are or are not true. A condition of that kind be- 
tween the producers and distributo:s of grain would 
be very destructive of the rights and inicrests 
of the farmers as a class. It would be in the na- 
ture of a special privilege at the expense of the 
farmer. 

That a more harmonious understanding - may 
exist between your Association and the farmers 
and that their mutual interest may be promoted, if 
in the nature of the case that is possible, I would 
very much like to have a clear and positive un- 
derstanding, based upon undeniable facts in rela- 
tion to these matters. 

There is no reason why the producers and deal- 
ers of grain have not a connon Interest. Honest 
and fair competition without any special privileges 
to either will promote their common good. 

“T don’t say that all farmers are honest. I know 
you have to keep your eyes open in dealing with 
many of them; but I do say that if the above alle 
gations are true, there is a conspiracy, and you 
will suffer with us when the hig cormorants swal- 
low us all up. I believe that you must keep in touch 
with us producers, especially so in times when 
prices are low.” 

Mr. R. I. Hunt of Decatur replied to Senator. 
Manecke, saying, in substance, that he had heard 
of the farmers’ grievances against the grain dealer 
but never so much of their grievances against the 
storekeeper. Why no “kick” there? Why this 
eternal complaint against the man who pays the 
farmer cash for his grain and is the most useful 
friend he has? Now, if the farmer offers his grain 
to a Decatur commission man, the latter will not 
buy it. Why? Because the commission iman in- 
sists that the grain should go through the regular 
elevator man’s hands first. There is no pool about 
this—no combination. It is simply the system in 
operation in all merchandising, so established in 
order that all the necessary factors in business 
shall each receive his proper profit. The manufae- 
turer sells to the wholesaler, he to the retail dealer, 
and so on. Of course, some dealers will take more 
than their share, but competition will ca: that 
condition from continuing very long. 

Senator Manecke said the point is, Does the As- 
sociation indorse the dealers who so pool their 
issues and divide the percentages? We have such 
a pool in our neighborhood—do you favor that sort 
of thing? If that is not your ie cr Iam with 
you. V1 a4 

Mr. Hunt and Thos. Costello oe Elliott assured 
the Senator that the Association did not approve, 
and President Tanner added that the asseition that 
it did was made cut of whole cloth by two ‘yellow” 
newspapers of Peoria and Springfield. 


Mr. E. F. Unland of Pekin asked, if two ele- 
vators should pool, and yet pay always the top of 


the market, would there be any moral or business 
wrong in such a combination? ‘To which Senator 
Manecke replied that he did not know of such a 
case and did not think one likely to be heard of, 
since human nature, in his opinion, does not act 
in that way. 

Mr. H. E. Selby of Golden, IL, thought the rela- 
tions between farmers and dealers us natural and 
as beneficial as those existing between client and 
lawyer, or patient and doctor—the farmer needing 
th dealer’s services as an expert to market his 
grain. The country grain dealers are the last class 
who have been organized in associations. We are 
in business to make money, of ccurse, and have 
money invested in elevators to do business: but 
there is no evidence that this Association has 
worked against the farmer's interests. 

Mr. J. ©. Boyce of Mt. Zion said that if the 
Senator knew of a time when the members of the 
Association all paid the same price, he might then 
infer that a pool existed or that the Association in- 
dorsed that method. But this body does not make 
prices, which are governed wholly by competition. 
As to the relations of dealers, competition regulates 
that, too, since all the grain we get from our com- 
petitors is pure profit. The dealer in the past few 
years has been working on a very narrow margin; 


‘and he found, he said, that the farmer as a rule 


is abundantly able to take care of himself In the 
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premises. He thought, however, that the relations 
of farmers and dealers should be made niore cor- 
dial and intimate if possible, because that would be 
a benelit to both parties. 

Mr. C. 8. Maguire of Cincinnati reminded the 
Senator that the Association re juires nothing of 
its members except what appears in its constitu- 
tion and by-laws, and these are open to the inspec- 
tion of everyone. 

This discussion, which was entirely frank on both 
sides, was continued for some further length, Mr. 
Costello and H. C. Mowry of Forsyth suggesting 
that some years ago an association of grain dealers 
in Illinois had tried to fix prices. It “busted” in 
short order and was buried “without benefit of 
clergy.” Senator Manecke having suggested that 
a pool existed at Cerro Gordo, Mr. W. L. Shella- 
barger of Decatur said that he knew about that. 
A pool had indeed existed for a time. The farm- 
ers’ elevator there had proposed it, he said, and 
the Shellabarger company had fallen into the trap! 
[Laughter. ] : 

The next topic taken up was, ‘Does It Pay to 
Crib Corn in Close and Well-Covered Cribs?” the 
discussion being opened by Mr. Unland, who said 
that thousands of bushels of ‘corn are annually 
ruined by bad cribbing. A corn crib should be built 
on a north and south line, so that the sunshine will 
strike both long sides. He said he had used such 
a crib for twenty-five to thirty years and seldom 
had any corn spoil in it. As to inciosing cribs, 
that was a new idea; but he thought it would be 
a mistake. A crib should be well covered, but it 
should have plenty of ventilation to let the grain 
dry out, and not be over nine or ten feet wide. 

Someone asked, “How can we induce the farmers 
to crib better?’ to which Secretary Tvler replied 
that sometimes you can gain a point by persuasion, 
but sometimes you have to use a club. The farmer 
works hard, yet he Jeaves fully 50 per cent. of his 
corn exposed to the weather after it is grown. At 
his station, Mr. Tyler said, he had tried to educate 
the farmers in this matter, and there has been an 
improvement, but he has made it a rule not to buy 
exposed corn during the germinating season unless 
the seller will guarantee to him that it will get 
to destination and grade No. 38. But if corn has 
been well covered, he is willing to take the risks. 
There is now a larger percentage than ever of 
eribbed corn at his stations, and the owners don’t 
like to make the guaranty and he will not run the 
risk of handling it. If the careless farmer is made 
to stand the consequences of his neglect by getting 
lower prices, there will be an improvement in crib- 
bing. But buying such corn haphazard is the rank- 
est kind of speculation a dealer can indalge in. 

Mr. Selby said that it will be found that the 
damage to cribbed corn and stacked grain is always 
on the shady side of the e¢rib or stack. As to 
building corn cribs, he offered the following sug- 
gestions: Don’t select a high and dry spot, be- 
cause where the drainage is good the rats abound, 
haying dry holes; but rats can be drowned out by 
taking a low, wet spot, where the rat holes will 
always stand full of water, raising the crib floor 
high enough, however, to keep 1t above dampness. 
He said he had kept corn in such a crib for three 
years and all was sound except what was wet by 
water coming through holes in the roof. 

Mr. Applegate, a farmer, said the grain man had 
himself to thank for rotten corn; for if he would 
insist on buying corn strictly by quality only, the 
farmer would not slight his cribbing. <As it is, so 
long as he can get for his bad corn within a cent 
or two of the price for the good, he won't crib any 
better than he does now. 

Mr. Edward Dinsley, representative of the Mill- 
ers’ National Insurance Co., was called on, in 
the absence of Col. W. L. Barnum, of the same 
company, for a talk on ‘Mutual Fire Insurance Re- 
liable and Safe.” Mr. Dinsley’s remarks were sub- 
stantially as follows: 

It was originally intended that Colonel Barnum, 
secretary of the Millers’ National Insurance Com- 
pany of Chicago, should address you on this sub- 
ject, and I am very sorry he is not here to do so, 
for I know he would give you a very interesting 


talk, but unfortunately he will not be able to attend 
the meeting, and he wired me last night at Dan- 


ville to come over here and attend the meeting. 
He gave me no instructions, however, to speak for 
him on this subject, and I can assure you I had no 
intention of doing so until Mr. Tyler suggested I 
should fill out the program. 

Insurance is a subject you are all interested in 
and you are probably as well posted on it as I, in 
a general way, and I will not taik on the subject in 
detail, but, what I want to do is, to give you some 
facts relative to the Millers’ National Insurance 
Company in connection with eleyator and grain 
insurance and to impress upon your minds the say- 
ing they have made in the cost of insurance to its 
members. 

This company: was organized in this state and 
has been doing business in this and other states 
for over twenty years, and has during all that time 
made a specialty of mills and elevators, and prob- 
ably insures more mills and elevators than any 
other insurance company doing business in the 
United States. The present assets of the company 
exceed $2,000,000, with a cash surplus of about 
$500,000, assuring. perfect indemnity, and at a cost 
of about 50 per cent. less than old line insurance 
companies; in other words, as a simple illustration, 
an elevator insured in an old tine company at 2 per 
cent. per annum has cost on an average for the 
past twenty years-in the Millers’ National Insurance 
company about 1 per cent. per annum. When you 
can buy indemnity in the Miliers’ National Insur- 
ance company equal to the best on earth at 50 
per cent. less cost, is it not your duty as well as 
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your privilege from an economical point of view to 
investigate it at least? And if any of you gentle- 
men owning elevators will give me a list ot them 
with your address, I will be pleased to look them 
over and make you a rate and at the same time 
explain more fully the workiugs of this company. 

At this point Secretary Tyler read a short paper 
on “Corn; Its Produciion at Home and Its Possi- 
bilities Abroad,” by B. W. Snow, secretary of the 
American Maize Propagavda ‘fhe matter in the 
paper was a restatement of facts more or less 
familiar to the readers of this journal, for which 
reason, owing to the crowded condition of these 
columns, the publication is delayed for the present. 
Secretary Tyler said that in view of Decatur’s 
prominence as a corn milling center, he was proud 
that when the American Maize Propaganda was 
organized, Macon County was the first to obtain 


a county charter. 
Mr. Unland then offered the following resolution: 


Whereas, It has been demonstrated that the 
mixing of corn flour with wheat flour makes a 
wholesome and economical food prodact, to the 
benefit both to the producer and consumer, and 
enlarges the consumption of corn; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation in convention assembled do most emphatic- 
ally protest against the action of Hon. W. HE. Mason, 
senator from Illinois, in endeavoring to have a 
tax placed on wheat and corn flour so blended. 
While we do not object to having a law enacted 
in which such product shall be so marked ‘that all 
who buy may know what it is, we do condemn 
the action of the Illinois Senator, that instead of 
promoting the increased consumption of linois’ 
great product (corn), he is endeavoring to lessen 


its consumption, to the loss of the producers of this 
state. 


Speaking to the resolution, Mr. Unland said that 
if Senator Mason had represented the state of Min- 
nesota, his action would not have been surprising, 
nor would he then have condemned the Senator; but 
as a representative of Illinois his action should be 
condemned. It is to the interest of Illinois that the 
consumption of corn should be increased in every 
possible way. 

The resolution was then unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Maguire of Cincinnati then gave a short talk 
on “Reciprocal Car Service: As it is and as it ought 
to be.” He spoke substantially as follows: 


In the brief time at my disposal I can only give 
you some hints on a subject in which you are all 
deeply interested. Some three years ago the Grain, 
Hay and Feed Receivers’ Association of Cincinnati, 
after suffering untold wrongs, took up the subject 
with the superintendent of car service in Cincin- 
nati, and in due course learned that he had no au- 
thority to change the rules in any way; but we did 
succeed in learning that the general superintend- 
ents of the various railways entering Cincinnati 
composed a board who had some authority over 
the car service man. In due course of time, then, 
we succeeded in bringing about a conference with 
that august body. Well, I won't tire you with the 
particulars of that conference; but we presented 
the subject in about these words: “We wish to eaill 
your attention to the one-sided arrangements you 
have adopted for car cervice. When we delay un- 
loading a car beyond forty-eight hours, you charge 
us one dollar per day for our delay, but when you 
undertake to transport a car for a specific distance 
that should require two days, and you keep thai 
ear on the road from seven days to three weeks. 
or when you agree to switch a car, which should 
be done in two or three hours, and take from two 
to ten days to do it, then your agent answers our 
complaints only with many ‘regrets and sorrow 
without measure.’ ‘Now, this traffic of dollars for 
‘sorry’ is too one-sided, and we are getting awfully 
tired of it and want a change.” And each railway 
superintendent tried to satisfy us that we should 
be thankful that we were living. 

One member who had listened attentively through 
the whole discourse was asked to give his views 
before adjourning. He did so in about these 
words: “T have listened patiently to this discussion. 
and did not expect to say anything, but as I have 
been called upon I can only say that you railway 
gentlemen have evidently misunderstood the open- 
ing remarks. You seem to regard us grain men 
as a jury impanneled to try the Almighty on vari- 
ous indictments. One says that because the Ohio 
River has fallen to an abnormal condition and the 
coal dealers cannot transport coal by the natural 
channel (the river), the railways have large amounts 
of coal to haul, and therefore grain men should not 
expect grain cars to be moved with anything like 
reguarity. Another charges that the hills around 
Cincinnati make ground so dear in the heart of the 
city that it would cost the railroad companies too 
much money to have yards in which to switch cars’ 
as is done at other points. Another charged that 
because. Cincinnati has no lake or ocean front and 
no direct export business, we should not expect 
good switching service, etc., for quantity, but none 
of you railway men have referred to the fact that 
you charge us all the same for our delays. We 
did not expect any good results from this confer- 
ence, but only presented it as a mater of courtesy, 
and fear we will have to go to the Legislature with 
a bill to bring vou to terms.” 

Well, the last speaker proved to be a prophet. 
The railway superintendents took the matter into 
consideration, and after two weeks’ deliberation 
they laid an egg in the shape of the answer that to 
inaugurate the principles of ‘Reciprocal Car Sery- 
ice’ would be impracticable. We then appealed 
to the presidents of the roads represented by. the 
superintendents, and in course of time got replies 
that. they approved the decisions of the superin- 
tendents. 

Then we formulated a bill and had it presented 
to the Ohio Legislature, and it came very near pass- 
ing; but you never saw such an humble crowd as 
those same superintendents were when the sub- 
ject came up for discussion before a committee of 
the Legislature. They all had their big-gun lawyers, 
and we are holding that bill over them to present 
again whenever they become obstreperous. The 
effect of presenting the bill was marvelous; we have 
since had good service. 

The bill simply provides for prompt delivery and 
prompt loading and unloading of cars under a pen- 
alty of one dollar per car per day for overtime, to 
be paid by the railway company, and their patrons 
fare alike. This principle is ingrafted in the car 
service rules of Atlanta, Ga., and is the only place 
that is so favored, at least as far as I have been 
able to learn. 

Let me in conclusion urge the members to keep 
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this idea before them, and when opportunity pre- 
sents have it presented to your Legislature and 
urge its passage. 

The Association then adjourned, the members go- 
ing from the hall to carriages provided by the 
Decatur Cereal Mill Co. and being driven to the 
fine corn flour mill of that company, which is now 
producing something like 80,000 pounds of flour 
daily and running day and night. The mill was 
eagerly invaded by the members, who examined it 
from top to bottom. Leaving the mill the carriages 
drove for an hour through the residence part of 
Decatur, landing all finally at the hotel in time 
for supper. The trip was a delightful one and the 
verdict was that the Decatur Cereal Mills Co. is 
“all right.” 

The evening was spent in various ways, a large 
number of the guests being entertained at cards 
and billiards at the rooms of the Decatur Club. 
THURSDAY—SECOND DAY—MORNING SES- 

SION. 

The morning session of the second day was 
opened by Edward H. Culver, grain inspector 
at Toledo, Ohio, who called attention to the 
new inspection rules to go into effect in that mar- 
ket July 1 next. He said it was the purpose in 
making the new rules to have the grades conform 
as nearly as possible to those of the other great 
markets. These rules are published elsewhere in 
this number. 

It was announced that the arbitration committee 
was prepared to hear any complaints that might 
properly to be brought before them; but none were 
filed.. 

Col. W. L. Barnum of the Millers’ National Fire 
Insurance Co. then read a paper on mutual fire 
insurance, which appears on another page. 

A. proposition was here submitted to amend the 
section of the constitution relating to dues. The 
amendment provided that “in addition to the $5 
for the first station, $2.50 be paid for each station 
additional up to and including the fifth, payable 
in advance to June 1 of each year; each 
member shall have a vote on all important ques- 
tions for each $5 or fraction of $5 paid.” 

Messrs. T. P. Baxter of Taylorville and Secre- 
Tyler favored the amendment because it 
would raise more which the Secretary 
said is needed to further the work of the Associa- 
tion; but the “stock company” idea involved in th» 
proposed plan of cumulative voting was shown 
by the debate to be anything but popular, saying 
nothing of the question of the increased expense 
of dues. The proposition provoked an animated 
debate. Finally, on motion of Mr. H. ©. Suttle 
of Kenney, the matter was laid on the _ table, 
where it died. 

The report of Mr. F. M, Pratt of Decatur, Treas- 
urer, was then submitted, as follows: 


tary 
revenue, 


To amount on hand as per report June 8, 
wD etaOe 
Sec- 

retary, for dues and membership fees... 3,297. 


$3,524.99 
By salary and expenses of traveling rep- 


resentatives ........ Nis Scape ce SMA aes ueeTONS $2,160.43 
By salary of Secretary to March 1, 1898.. 675.00 
By postage, printing and stationery...... 241.84 
By miscellaneous expense ............--. 356.23 
By balance on hand June 8, 1898......... 91.49 
$3,524.99: 


On motion of P. Whalen of Cabery the report was 
referred to the Executive Committee for auditing. 

The Secretary reported that after the last quar- 

‘terly meeting a second traveling representative had 

been put on the road, who, during the eight weeks 
he was at work had secured 62 new members. 

Under the heading of miscellaneous business, the 
reduced railroad fare question came up. It was ex- 
plained that under the certificate system it required 
100 receipts to secure the reduction of fare, but that 
although the Association had always had more than 
that number in attendance, it had never been possi- 
ble to find 100 members holding such receipts. It 
was suggested that at future meetings all members 
paying fares should take-receipts so as to meet 
the railways’ requirements. 


A half hour or more was then devoted to crop 
reports, which were quite conflicting, both as to 
condition of wheat and planting of corn, but on the 
whole the crop outlook is favorable. 

As a contribution to the experience meeting here 
indulged in for a moment, Mr. I. P. Rumsey, of Rum- 
sey, Lightner ‘& Co., commission merchants, Chi- 
cago, related an episode of the Leiter campaign, not 
without its moral, for the farmers present. It ap- 
peared that Mr. Rumsey received notice from a 
farmer in Kentucky, hitherto unknown to him, that 
he had forwarded to the Chicago house a ear of 
wheat, and that he, the consignor, would accom- 
pany the car in and direct its sale on the ground 
in person. The Leiter campaign was then at its 
acme, and Mr. Rumsey’s Kentucky ‘patron ex- 
pected to get at least $2 a bushel for his grain. The 
sample taken when the car arrived smelled rather 
badly—for wheat. In fact, the only definitely dis- 
tinguishable odor about it was that of guano or the 
suspicion of an ancient hen roost. When the Ken- 
tuckian’s attention was called to this peculiarity 
of his grain, which is not by any means character- 
istic of Kentucky winter wheat, he said: ‘There, 
darn that coon; I’ll just bet he didn’t sweep out that 
car as I told him. You see, the car came down 
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loaded with fertilizer, and that blamed darky didn’t 
clean out the car before loading in the wheat.” 
Well, that car of wheat didn’t go to Mr. Leiter at 
$2, in spite of the fact that the Kentuckian chased 
the car several times around Chicago via the inner 
belt route, and made life a burden for various 
railway and inspection office clerks and principals 
for many days. In fact, the wheat is still in Chi- 
cago, and still propounding to every new acquaint- 
ance it makes the still unsolved problem, respect- 
fully submitted to the trade in general, how to get 
the guano smell off of wheat, and the taste of the 
hen roost out of it and save the wheat from the 
crematory. 

As a bit of “experience,” Mr. Rumsey’s contribu- 
tion was voted a ‘“corker.” 

Letters of regret that they were unable to be 
present were read from Internal Revenue Collector 
Merriam and ex-Goy. Jos. Fifer. 

The following resolution was adopted: 

Whereas, The hopper scales in the old elevators at 
central grain markets are so small as to necessitate 
the weighing of a carload of grain in two and three 
drafts, thereby doubling and tripling the opportuni- 
ties for errors in weighing and recording; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of this Association 
be instructed to petition the weighing committee 
of each market to have the old-time small-capacity 
hopper scales displaced by up-to-date seales of suf- 
ficient capacity to weigh a carload of 90,000 pounds 
at one draft. 

Mr. BE. R. Ulrich Jr. of Springfield thought track 
scales better than the hopper scale, as there is no 


loss between the car and the hopper’ but 
Mr. EH. H. Reynolds of Sterling said that 
unless the car, while weighing, is uncoupled from 
all other cars, no reliance can be placed upon its 
weight, as indicated by the track scale; and Secre- 
tary Tyler said that in his experience the hopper 
scale is the more satisfactory. One gentleman 
suggested that every weighing scale should be pro- 
vided with an automatic weight recording device, 
which would make a record of the weights inde- 
pendently of the weighman’s record. Mr. Boyce 
said also that hopper scales are not infrequently 
left open, and grain is lost before the fact is dis- 
covered. Adjourned. 
THURSDAY AI*TERNOON SHSSION. 


The Executive Committee reported the 'Treasur- 
er’s report correct and recommended its adoption. 
It was so adopted. 

Mr. Ulrich offered the following resolution: 

Whereas, The directors of the Illinois Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association have discovered that to keep a tray- 
eling man on the road and pay other expenses, $5 
per annum as dues are not sufficient to pay ex- 
penses; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the annual dues be made $10, pay- 
able semi-annually. . 

The questions of the usefulness of the traveling 
man and of dues were thus again made the subject 


of a spirited debate, Mr. Selby practically settling the 


first, however, by his showing that the traveling 
man cost $2,160, and earned $2,500—a net profit of 
over $300. 

Mr. A. C. Hall of Paxton was afraid the doubling 
of dues would cause a falling off in membership. 

Secretary Tyler reminded the Association..that 
while a traveling man is a necessity, yet in the 
future, so much of the state having been canvassed, 
his earnings would come slower than they had in 
the past year, when the growth of the Association 
had been phenomenal. Besides this, the traveling 
man in the future will have other duties, increasing 
in number and in importance, besides securing new 
members, and if he is drawn off the road the inter- 
est in the Association is sure to wane. 

Mr. Hall thought that the present membership of 
750 at #5 each would raise money enough to keep 


‘the man on the road and pay other expenses also. 


It also appeared from information elicited by 
questions by Mr. James Parrot of St. Louis that 
much likely territory still remains to be canvassed 
for membership. 

Mr. Rumsey thought it apparent that the dues 
must be increased; the only question was the best 
way to do it. For his part he thought the plan 
proposed by the amendment mentioned above, elimi- 
nating the cumulative voting feature, the best pre- 
sented. 

On motion of Mr. Hall it was ordered that the 
dues remain at $5 as in the past, but that in case a 
deficit is to be provided for, the Secretary be author- 
ized to levy a pro-rata assessment to make up such 
deficiency. ; 

At this point the G. A. R. Quartet again enter- 
tained the ‘Association with patriotic songs, two 
of which were original. The first was set to the 
tune and meter of “John Brown’s Body,” and the 
other to “Yankee Doodle.” Both were immensely 
successful, the second especially so. It was as 
follows: 

Yankee Dewey sailed his boats 
Down in Manila bay, sir; 


He found the Spaniards on their floats, 
And blew them all away, sir. 


Chorus: Yankee Dewey, keep it up, 
Oh, Dewey, you're a dandy; 
Yankee Dewey, keep it up, 


Yes, Dewey, you’re a dandy. 


Then Yankee Dewey sent us word, 
And this is what he said, sir, 
We've sunk the gunboats every one, 
* And not a Yankee dead, sir. 


It pleased McKinley monstrous well 
That Dewey did the Dons, sir; 

He changed his name to Admiral, 
And said, “That’s right, keep on, sir.” 


THE WAREHOUSE BILL DISCUSSION. 

The debate on the topic, “The Warehouse Law: 
Should It Be Repealed or Amended?’ opened by 
Mr. 8. H. Greeley of Chicago, and extending through 
a couple of hours, was the most conspicuous feature 
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of the meeting. Mr. Greeley, who had been invited 
to make the chief address, began by saying that he 
appeared there as an American citizen, the father 
of a family, and a grain dealer, to discuss with the 
Association an important subject. Chicago is the 
gateway of commerce between the West and the 
East. Its location compels the products of the North- 
west to pass through her limits. It is the greatest 
railway center of the world, and its grain tonnage 
is enormous. It was essential to the commercial 
interests of the country that the grain passing from 
west to east, from producer to consumer, should 
have proper facilities for transfer at Chicago. The 
railroads originally provided their own elevators, 
which were the distributors of the grain they han- 
dled, and the public was in no maner restricted in 
its operations of receiving, shipping, storing or 
transferring its grain at will, while the rates for 
elevator service and the privilege thereof were 
alike to all. The grain on arriving in Chicago was 
inspected in the car or boat, and on entering storage 
the consignments were unloaded in bins set apart 
for each special grade, thus insuring a fair average 
quality for such grade to the shipper who took it 
out. The warehouse operators were, therefore, 
simple custodians acting under the laws. In 1885, 
or soon after Armour & Co. started in the warehouse 
business as a dealer in grains, and thus for the 
first time, a public warehouseman, a licensed 
servant of the people, whose business had been 
created by the necessities of the people, became a 
merchant dealing in properties passing through the 
houses over which he was commissioned by the iaw 
to act as a mere custodian only. The warehouse men, 
in other words, became merchants of properties 
which the law commissioned them to handle as 
bailees only. It would have been no more detri- 
mental to the public interests had the Western rail- 
roads centering at Chicago announced themselves 
as dealers in grain, and while licensed only as 
common carriers, should have proceeded to make 
special rates to themselves while charging the 
public the regular advertised tariffs. The advan- 
tages enjoyed by the public warehousemen at present 
are, in fact, similar to those which would be en- 
joyed by the railroads if they were grain dealers. 
As the railroads could make their own rates of 
‘freight, so the warehousemen can make rates of 
“storage to themselves, which means no storage, 
-while the people pay the full rates. The effect of 
this movement of the warehousemen is apparent 
in the fact that whereas prior to 1885 not to exceed 
2 per cent. of the warehouse receipts were issued 
to the warehousemen, in 1892 the percentage was 
72, and now it is probably 90. 

The entrance of the public warehouseman into the 
business of merchandising grain made a compli- 
eated condition in the trade. In the first place, the 
grain begap to seek other markets; and to protect 
their tonnage and get the long hauls the railroads 
entering Chicago thought it to their interest to 
make all warehousemen on their lines dealers, and 
so to control the business by building warehouses 
on their lines and have their agents buy the grain 
to ship over their own roads and run into their 
own warehouses, or they made the warehousemen 
their agents, and by this act the warehousemen be- 
came the carriers of the grain, thus creating the 
“orain trust,” composed of the public warehouse- 
men of Chicago and the western railroads entering 
Chicago and backed by foreign New York and Eng- 
lish capital. It is a most far-reaching combination, 
and one haying an immense influence on the 
farmer, the grain dealer and all classes of citizens. 

Now, to start with, the public warehousemen as 
competitive grain dealers are *%4 cent (first storage 
charge) to the better at the start, and buying in the 
West and shipping over their own roads they can 
afford to bid a part of this % cent of storage for 
the grain. They also have an enormous advantage 
in the fact that by controlling all the grain, their 
own and that of other dealers, going into their 
houses, they can get all the profits arising from mix- 
ing and sorting grain. When one considers the im- 
mense yolumes of grain passing through these 
houses, and the different values attached to the 
yarious grades, the opportunities for making enor- 
mous profits in this way are apparent. 


The warehousemen are also carriers (in storage) 
of grain, and it is therefore to their interest to 
make all grain contract grain, and to hold it in 
order to make storage charges. This charge is the 
tribute paid to them by the speculative public, 
always the supporters of the market. In Chicago 
there is elevator capacity for 60,000,000 bushels 
of grain, of which 30,000,000 are regular. The 
warehousemen then strive to keep the houses full 
at all times, for no matter how the price of grain 
varies, the storage charge is always the same, and 
is always going on. They get possession of the 
grain and then sell it for future delivery, manipu- 
lating the market to keep an immense volume of 
grain in Chicago to beat down the market to hold 
the stuff there to earn storage, it being evident 
that the more they carry the more their earnings. 
It is otherwise to the interest of the warehousemen 
to keep prices low. If corn can be forced in the 
twenties, wheat in the sixties, and oats under 
20 cents, in the Chicago market, the greater the 
profits of the syndicate, because it requires less 
invested capital. Insurance and interest are min- 
imized; and by the reduction of prices the oppor- 
tunities become greater to force the buyer to sell 
out his purchases, the warehouseman standing ready, 
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when this holder is disheartened, to buy the grain 
of him at a reduced price, and resell for another 
deferred delivery, to some other investor who comes 
forward to support the market. The warehouse- 
men’s practice of holding of grain at the market 
center is an unnatural condition, and is the means 
employed to collect a tax upon the product between 
the producer and consumer, which never should 
exist, and of beating down the price also; for in .a 
prominent delivery month, the vast amount of grain 
in Chicago stares the speculator in the face, and 
acts as a wet blanket; while small quantities would 
mean higher prices in the pit and at the crib. It 
needs but. a short investigation to comprehend the 
pernicious effects of these huge volumes of grain 
carried as above described. They constantly invite 
an army of bear raiders to enter the market, and 
pound prices without merey. They drive away in- 
vestors, who, knowing the disadvantages with which 
they have to contend, seek other fields for their 
capital; and no arguments can be advanced to show 
whereby this unnatural hoarding of grain is bene- 
ficial except to those who belong to that large 
brigade of speculating despoilers and bold extor- 
tioners who thrive on the misfortunes of others. 


Referring to the recent Leiter campaign, 
Mr. Greeley said that whe action of the 
Board of Trade in withdrawing No. 2 wheat 


from the contract grades had made that deal a 
possible success. This step by the Board had 
stopped carrying charges, and further, by prevent- 
ing the manufacturing of contract wheat in the 
eleyators, it had made it possible for Mr. Leiter to 


go ahead with his deal, knowing exactly what kind 
of wheat he would, or should, get on his warehouse 
receipts. And the success of that campaign is, he 
said, the best proof of the wisdom of the Board’s 
action. 

Mr. Greeley said he held that the public ware- 
houseman has no right to act as a dealer in the 
grain he handles as custodian. There should be 
in Chicago and other markets enough regular houses 
to protect sales but not enough to make room for 
grain to be used as a club. To bring about such a 
condition is, of course, a difficult problem, but it 
is one which must be met. 

The Chicago grain market, he continued, was 
made by nature and the grain dealers in the past; 
it is being destroyed by the warehouse combination 
of to-day. He then went into the details of a num- 
ber of shady transactions by members of this com- 
bination, the amazing thing about which, if true, is 
that the perpetrators have thusfar escaped the very 
severe punishment provided by the law for the 
offenses charged. 

Continuing, Mr. Greeley referred to che decision 
of Judge Tuley op the warehousemen’s right to act 
as grain dealers, by which their business was held 
to be illegal and against public policy; and then 
added that the warehousemeiu, finding themselves 
defeated in court, and pending the decision of the 
Supreme Court of Illinois, to which the cause was 
appealed, hastened to Springfieid within two weeks 
after the arguments had been finished to procure an 
amendment to the warehouse law, granting them 
the privilege of continuing their nefarious practices. 
As one of a committee who fought this issue at 
the state capitol, Mr. Greeley said he was prepared 
to say that the methods adopied to secure the pas- 
sage of the amendment known as the Warehouse 
Bill were at least very suspicious, and there is little 
credit due to the honor of those of our state repre- 
sentatives who fell in line with the arguments of 
the warehousemen. 

In reference to the repeal of the Warehouse Bill 
now being agitated, largely by members of this 
Association, Mr. Greeley in substance said: It is 
asking no favor of the voters of Illinois, but on 
the other hand it is their duty to instruct their 
state representatives and senators either personally 
or by letter, to bury this system when the proper 
bill with that object in view is presented. The in- 
tricate details of the manipuiations in the grain 
markets, the special favors shown by the railroad 
companies and the conditions which make it easy 
for speculators to sell the crops many ‘times over 
before they are marketed, carry within themselves 
many difficulties which make it impossible for one 
not constantly interested in these matters to fully 
comprehend them. But it is by no means an un- 
timely warning to the people of this country to 
become informed as rapidly as possible as to the 
extent of these evils, with the intention of adopt- 
ing measures for their correction. Any system that 
carries. with it the destruction of healthy competi- 
tion for the products of this country, which has a 
tendency to depress values, and to bring misfor- 
tune to producers, should eall forth determined 
opposition. The strength of the warehousemen 
rests largely in the unanimity of action-among the 
members, and the close alliance with the western 
railroads centering in Chicago. This codperation 
on the part of these corporations can be met only 
by organization on the part of the people, and it is 
well to recommend to the state grain organizations 
throughout the country that they become leaders 
in the opposition to this system. It should be their 


aim to solicit the sympathy of all commercial 
bodies, especially boards of trade, farmers al- 
lianees, agricultural societies, and other bodies 


directly interested in grain to meet codperation 
with codperation and to combine to down the com- 
bine, which in this case is simply asking for better 
conduct on the part of the public’s own servants. 

Mr. H. C. Mowry said: ‘Lalx is cheap, but money 
does something else.” So to get at the business 
quickly, he moved the adoption of the following 
resolution: 


Whereas, At the last General Assembly of the 
representatives of the state of Illinois, a law was 
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passed permitting public warehousemen of Chicago 
to deal in grain; and 

Whereas, In our belief that luw was passed by 
the free use of boodle, but nevertheless stands as 
a law in the face of a decision of our courts, and 
is against the welfare of producers, giain dealers 
and merchants of our land; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we pledge vur united efforts to 
reinstate those of our publie officials at Springfield 
who yoted against its passage, and furthermore, 
that we support those candidates who agree to work 
to secure the repeal of said law and io enact an- 
other forbidding such warenousemen to deal in 
grain. 

Mr. Mowry added that the resolution had no 
personal bearing, but is merely expressive of the 
Association’s sentiment that legislative candidates 
should be pledged to the repeal of the present law. 

G. T. Elliott of Sterling, an old grain dealer, 
said he would like to teil his experience. Three 
years ago, he said, he found in his mail from Armour 
& Co. a bid for his grain. He had never done busi- 
ness with them before. The bid was high; and he 
wired Armour & Co. to enter his grain. He then 
shipped, got his price and his money, and has con- 
tinued to do business with that firm ever since; and 
he insisted he was never treated better in all his 
business life. Does anyone believe, he asked, the 
stories of the firm’s corruption as related here to- 
day? [Cries, ‘Yes!’ “Yes!’] He did not, he said— 
his experience had been different. He said he had 
been a member of the Chicago Board of Trade or a 
grain dealer continuously since 1854, and is familiar 
with the warehouse system of that city; and he 
declared he never knew a time when the warehouse- 
men did not buy grain—when they did not mix low 
grade and high grade grain to make contract grain 
—when they did not make money by cleaning grain. 
He never knew a time, he said, when there was 
not some sort of a row on hand between the elevator 
men and the grain buyer or commission men and 
shippers, generally stirred up by the men who didn’t 
get commissions. As for himself, he said, he got 
more for his grain from Armour & Co. than from 
other dealers and could afford to pay the farmer 
more. Mr. Elliott, continuing as best he could 
among the many interruptions, for he was mani- 
festly talking against the stream of sentiment, 
albeit he was treated with courtesy in spite of the 
evident excitement he was stirring up, said, that 
as to the warehousemen’s pernicious use of the %4 
cent initial storage charge, and his other alleged ad- 
vantages, that might all be true, but said use 
had not been demonstrated; and he thought Armour 
& Co., for example, would handle just as much grain 
if they had no warehouse at all. In fact, he doubted 
very much whether warehouses would continue at 
all if their owners were absolutely forbidden to 
handle grain in their own houses on their own 
account. 

©. Voris of Windsor supported the resolution, and 
in his speech dwelt mainly on the point that the 
Chicago inspection of grain was against the shipper 
and fayored the warehousemax, who took advantage 
of his opportunity to manufacture contract grain. 
What the grain dealers want in Chicago is an 
inspection that is just to all and not a system that 
amounts to a “squeezing by a polar bear.” 'The 
constitution of the state prohibits warehousemen 
from being grain dealers, and upon that basis in 
1871 the inspection of grain was taken out of pri- 
vate hands and turned .over to state efficials, and 
grain dealers are now all interested in maintaining 
the integrity of that inspection. There will always 
be a confiict of interests, but the dealers must start 
even, and to do that they must have the present 
law repealed; and he added that he was for any 
“candidate who would pledge himself to yote for that 
repeal. He was opposed to all laws or customs 
that made it possible for a few to manipulate for 
their own adyantage the prices of grain not yet 
harvested or even planted. Legislation, sf it favors 
anyone, should fayor the graim grower, and this 
Association should urge legislation to protect both 
the grower and the country grain dealer. As for 
himself, what deals he had had with Armour & Co. 
were entirely satisfactory. He was not fighting the 
Armours but the system under which the public 
Warehousemen are operating, and he propused to 
shape his political course at nome on that basis. 


Senator Manecke asked Mr. Hlliott if he thought 
the warehousemen went to Springfield for legisla- 
tion to help him, a farmer; to which Mr. Elliott 
replied that they went there to get their business 
legalized, Judge Tuley having declared it illegal. 
He (Elliott) had gone to Springfield at that time 
primarily on his own business, but had discussed 
the bill while there with many mémbevs. If money 
was used to influence the passage of the hill, he 
knew nothing of it. 

Mr. Greeley suggested that if the Jaw were re- 
pealed the status would be simply that of prior to 
1885, and no one denied that warehousenien had 
gotten very rich out of the business in the days 
when they were not allowed under the law to deal 
in grain. 

As to competition, asked Mr. Elliott, what is to 
prevent eastern men from entering the Chicago 
market? To which reply was made that grain 
dealers do not object to anyone’s buying grain ex- 
cept the men who act as the custodians of other 
people’s grain. 

Mr. I. P. Rumsey said he had known Mr. Elliott 
for 30 years and knew nothing but what was good 
of him; but Mr. Elliott buys grain on the ‘‘Q.” 
road, which is controlled by Armour & Co. As to 
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the warehouse system, he continued, everyone 
knows that there is an immense difference in the 
values of different qualities of the same grade of 
grain, and as the elevators are now conducted they 
get all the benefits of that difference by retaining 
the best grain and delivering to shippers only the 
poorer and poorest qualities. In wheat, for exam- 
ple, this tends to keep down prices, since the ship- 
pers get only the poorest wheat. He said he knew 
of a single lot of weevilly wheat which was used 
as a club to beat down prices for more than two 
years. Buyers will not take hold when they 
know, or fear, that they will get none but the poor- 
est grain. In the old days, there was an insepec- 
tion, as now, but when grain was found to be out 
of condition the receipts were so posted. It was 
then examined and sold on its merits, but no bad 
grain is posted now. The Chicago dealers are, in 
fact, at the absolute merey of the warehousemen 
and must take the grain that is offered them as 
shippers. Years ago Chicago’s inspection certifi- 
cates were good anywhere in the world, but to-day 
they are not worth the paper they are printed on, 
and carry positively no weight. 

The debate was a very animated one, but wholly 
one-sided but for Mr. Elliott’s remarks and a few 
tentative questions put by some others who did not 
quite understand why grain inspected in as No. 2 
should not be inspected out also as No. 2. Mr. Hall 
also did not believe that the warehousemen con- 
trolled prices, and cited the Leiter case; but the re- 
ply to this was made that they would have con- 
trolled the price of wheat in Chicago during that 


deal but for the fact that the board had removed 
No. 2 spring from the contract grade. : 

The question being demanded, the _ resolution 
above was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Thomas Costello then offered the following 
resolution, which was unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, Since our last annual meeting the state 
of Illinois his brought forth the greatest grain 
merchant of the century, whose keen foresight and 
marked ability as a grain merchant have brought 
enormous benefits to the grain trade and untold re- 
ward to the farmers and producers, not only of 
Illinois, but of the entire country; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the Illinois Grain Dealers’ 
Association, in convention assembled, extend our 
hearty congratulations and best wishes to Mr. Jo- 
seph Leiter of Chicago, and hereby tender him an 
honorary membership in this Association. 

The following officers were then elected by ae- 
clamation to serve for one year: 

President—S. S. Tanner of Minier. 

Vice-president—S. H. Greeley of Chicago. 

Secretary—B. S. Tyler of Decatur. 

Treasurer—F’. M. Pratt of Decatur. 

Directors—I. P. Rumsey of Chicago, P. Whalen 
of Cabery, Thos. Costello of Maroa, H. N. Knight 
of Monticello, E. Ff. Unland of Pekin. 

The President was authorized to announce the 
names of the standing committees later by publica- 
tion. he gene ar ano 

On motion of Mr. Greeley a vote of thanks was 
tendered the citizens of Decatur and to the G. A. R. 
post for the entertainment and use of hall. 


Adjourned sine die. 


CONVENTION NOTES. 


“Dewey” punch was served during each day’s 
sessions. Dats 

The Association is well pleased with the work 
of its traveling representative. 


The fans distributed by the Shellabarger Mills & 
Elevator Co. of Decatur, were much appreciated. 

The “American Hlevator and Grain Trade” was 
represented by Haton G. Osman and John EH. Bacon. 


The Millers’ National Insurance Co. was repre- 
sented by W. lL. Barnum and Edward Dinsley, 
Chicago. 

The Indiana grain dealers present were: I. W. 
Passett, representing The Bassett Grain Co., In- 
dianapolis; C. W. Cooper, representing The ifudnut 
Co. of Terre Haute. 

The St. Louis receivers piesent were: W. H. 
Karns, representing Daniel P. Byrne & Co.; James 
Parrott, representing Catlin & Go.; John O. Ballard, 
of Ballard, Messmore & Co. 


Farmer Applegate of Maroa piaced the corn crib 
situation before the dealers in one sentence: ‘As 
long as the regular dealer makes a difference only 
of from 1% to 1 cent a bushel between poor and good 
corn, there is no inducement to a farmer to build 
cribs and deliver good corn.” 


W. H. Bergin, representing Southworth & Co. 
of Toledo, Ohio, distributed some very neat pocket 
memorandums among the dealers; L. B. Wilson, 
representing Ware & Leland of Chicago, furnished 
lead pencils bearing the firm name stamped in 
gold letters, and C. Knox Jr., representing Rey- 
nolds Bros. of Toledo, gave out some very handsome 
15-inch rulers, and calendars. : 


The ride given to the members of the Associa- 
tion by the Decatur Cereal Mill Co. after the session 
adjourned Wednesday afternoon, was very enjoy- 
able. Carriages were provided for all and the deal- 
ers were first driven out to the mill, where they 
were shown through the plant by F. M. Pratt, 
president, and H. I. Baldwin, secretary, of the com- 
pany. They were then taken through some of the 
handsome residence streets of the city, the ride end- 
ing at the St. Nicholas. : 


Ohio was represented by F’. W. Rundell, of W. A. 
Rundell & Co., Toledo; Edward H. Culver, chief 
grain inspector, Toledo; W. H. Bergin, represent- 
ing Southworth & Co., Toledo; ©. Knox Jr., repre- 
senting Reynolds Bros., Toledo; Joe T. Gehring, 
representing the Cleveland Grain Company, Cleve- 
land; C. S. Maguire, Cincinnati; George A. Root, of 
Whitcomb & Root, Cincinnati; John W. Bailey, 
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Toledo, commercial agent Michigan Centrai Rail- 
road and agent Blue & Canada Southern Lines, 


Among the Chicago receivers present were: I. P. 
Rumsey, of Rumsey, Lightner & Co.; J. G. Smyth, 
representing Rosenbaum Bros.; Wallace Armstrong, 
representing W. R. Mumford & Co.; John i*. How- 
ard, representing the Calumet Grain & Elevator 
Co.; Geo. A. Dewey, representing Milmine, bodman 
& Co.; S. H. Greeley, J. W. Radford, representing 
Pope & Eckhardt Co.; D. H. Winans, representing 
Hulburd, Warren & Co.; L. B. Wilson, representing 
Ware & Leland; J. H. Moberly, representing 
The Weare Commission Co.; M. J. Timberlake, rep- 
resenting E. Seckel & Co. 

The banquet was given under the auspices of 
the Doreas Society of Decatur at the Guards 
Armory. Shortly after 6 o’clock the members of 
the Association gathered at the G. A. R. Hall and 
marched in a body to the banquet room, Here 
they were right royally feasted by the ladies. of 
the society, and after a speech by President Tan- 
ner and a rising vote expressive of the thanks 


of the dealers for their entertainment, they made. 


their way back to the G. A. R. Hall. The evening’s 
entertainment consisted of music by Freeman Bros’. 
Guitar and Mandolin Orchestra and speeches and 
stories by H. C. Mowry, 8. 8. Tanner and IL. FP. 
Rumsey; ‘The evening concluded the two days’ 
meeting of the grain dealers, and the expression 
was unanimous that the fifth annual meetiug had 
surpassed, in point of interest, in work accom- 
plished, and in good fellowship among the mem- 
bers, all former meetings of the association. 


ENJOY YOURSELVES. 
[Written and sung at the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association 


- banquet, by Allerton 8S. Freeman. | 


To-night’s the grain dealers’ jubilee, 
Mm—! 

Celebratin’, don’t you see. 

Their popular fifth anniversary ? 

After chusing bulls and bears, 

Up and down the pit’s wide stairs, 

Just to see Ben Taylor ‘“‘chargin’ ” 

The sporty boys up with their “margin.” 
See Costello’s face grow brighter, 

Now he says torget Joe Lighter. 

Let sweetest music fill the air, 

While Bart Tyler. shouts from off his chair,— 


Chorus: Enjoy yourselves—forget all the troubles of 
the past, long year. 
Enjoy yourselves, but don’t cause no disgrace; 
Enjoy yourselves,—Remember that you can- 
not drink corn upon the ear, 
Don’t forget to join our association and 
Keep up the same old pace. 
The fun began about half past nine, 
Mm—! 
When they all went down to dine, 
And Jack Howard was there to shine. 
Theodore Baxter, so big and fat, 
Little Hall Greeley no bigger than that. 
Bill Shellabarger, the great mogul, 
Was there in time to get joyful; 
Frank Pratt was there, of course, 
Singing till he was quite hoarse. 
And the rest were as happy as happy could be 
For they all were in time for the jubilee. 


Among the grain dealers present were: S. 8S. Tan- 
ner, Minier; Theo. P. Baxter, Taylorville; Thomas 
Costello, Maroa; B. 8. Tyler, Decatur; P. Whalen 
and Thomas Nugent, Cabery; L.: Probasco, Bloom- 
ington; J. M. Green, Wapello; F. L. Evans and 
Newton Davis, Decatur; F. M. Pratt, Decatur; J. J. 
Daley, Wapello; J. N. Keefer, Harristown; J. H. 
Chamberlain, Farmer City; 8. W. Johns, W. L. 
Shellabarger, J. S. Wiley, Robert I. Hunt, Decatur; 
J. B. Good, Forsyth; H. E. Selby, Golden; A. C. 
Hall, Paxton; W. 8S. Sturgeon, Elliott; . O. Ober- 
helman, Sublette; H. N. Knight, Monticello; J. R. 
Howell, Burrows; John Wieimer, Emden; E. R. 
Ulrich Jr., Springfield; T. C. Kearney, Ulrich; T. 8. 
and H. T. Paugh, Lodge; VY. P. Turner, Pekin; W. L. 
and A. S. Dumont, Decatur; J. Crocker, Maroa; 
BE. M. Wayne, Delavan; A. E. Ward, Champaign; 
BE. F. Unland, Pekin; J. Renshaw, Decatur; P. J. 
Costello, Argenta; H. C. Mowry, Forsyth; J. M. 
Ernst, Humboldt; J. H. Gunder, Decatur; H. C. 
Vollmer, Tower Hill; L. R. Smith, Sullivan; 8S. E. 
Bear, Bearsdale; C. S. Watters, Toledo; Cassius 
Holcomb, Oakley; A. R. Scott, Bethany; M. F. 
Reilly, Reddick; A. EH. Wood, Gibson City; J. V. 
Metzger, Pana; W. W. Denton, Millersville; William 
Buehrig, Minier; W. C. Darnali, Bloomiugton; T. A. 
Bone, Decatur; W. F. Banta, Ridge Farm; H. 8. 
Nichols, Sedoris; D. E. Swim, Stonington; W. R. 


Breckenridge, Kankakee; G. C. Riginter, Bruce; 
Harry Newell, Bloomington; W. L. Bailey, Ulrich; 
H. M. Bone, Arcola; James Maguire, Wilson; 
Charles H. Martin, Joliet; F. R. Best, Palmer; G. T. 
Elliott, Mattoon; I’. M. Rigg, Quincy; J. H. Poulter, 
Newman; Alec C. Durdy, Obhlman; H. C. Suttle, 
Kenney; G. W. Payne, Le Roy; James Inkster and 
Bartley Gulshen, Herscher; E. G. Hayward, Crop- 
sey; G. S. Seriven, Colfax; Fred Jostes, Macon; 
EK. EK. Davis, Lake City; W. H. Suffern, Decatur; 
John H. Lloyd, Springfield; George W. Walker) 
Walker Station; J. L. Boyd and F. R. Best, Palmer; 
A. D. Herdman, Morrissonville; J. G. Newbegin 
and A. P. Hill, Blue Mound; FI. E. McCoy and T. J. 
Vreeland, Dalton City; Charles Voris, Windsor; 
A. B. Means, Anchor; F. M. Iowell, Arthur; H. §. 
Foster, Lovington; J. I. Dixon, Lake City; C. A. 
Burks, Bement; S. J. Stackhouse, Milmine; B. P. 
Staley, Champaign; Harry Riley, ‘Tolono; E. 
Walker, Assumption; J. T. Walker, Moweaqua; 
W. FEF. Boyer, Meredosia; Lleming & Chipps, Sulli- 
van; J. H. Uppendahl, Dalton City; McBride & 
Dillavon, Deland; H. W. Riley, Colona; J. R. Martin, 
Allenville; J. EH. Larkin, Clarksdale; J. L. Belden, 
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Prairie Hall; G. F. Powers. Hindsboro; 8. T. Hodg- 
son, Williamsburg; William Khichie, Warrensburg; 
J. A. Roney and John Barron, Decatur; M. Truitt, 
Findlay; G. T. Elliott, Sterling; F. S. Larison, El- 
paso; L. A. Vasey, Le Roy; Thos. Ryan, Lincoln; 
Samuel Mangas, Hartsburg. 


ELECTRICITY IN ELEVATORS. 


The big elevator at Fitchburg, Mass., has given 
an order for electrical apparatus for operating its 
machinery. A portion of the plant has already been 
installed. 

The order calls for one 125-kilowatt two-phase 
generator, seven 20-horse »ower Westinghouse 
motors, type C, and two 30-horse motors of the 
same pattern. These are to be used in operating 
the carriers in the elevators. To electricians the 
installation of this plant furnishes an example of 
the use of alternating currents for short-distance 
transmission. Ease in starting the motors from a 
distance, in reversing them and in their general 
utility, it is expected, will also be demonstrated. 
The induction motor is believed to be specially 
adapted for work in dusty locations, such as would 
be found in a grain elevator, where the use of direct 
eurrent motors would be almost impossible. The 
successful operation of this plant, it is believed, will 
open up a new line of trade for the electrical manu- 
facturing concerns. One of the largest firms in 
Chicago is having plans and specifications drawn 


to the end that this system may be installed there 
in the event of the Fitchburg system proving to be 
a success. 


SHRINKAGE IN HANDLING 
GRAIN. 


A rather complicated case has just been decided 
by the Arbitration Committee cf the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, involving the shrinkage on about 
750,000 bushels of wheat handled by Perine Bros. 
for the George A. Adams Grain Co. in the Argentine 
elevator. There were two contracts under which 
the grain was handled, one running from August 
28 to December 23, under which the elevator was 
to receive *%4 of a cent per bushel, and the screen- 
ings cleaned from the wheat: The second contract 
ran from December 23 to April 1, under which the 
elevator was to receive % of a cent per bushel 
but the screenings were to be given to the owners 
of the wheat. At the expiration of the first contract 
the wheat in the elevator was weighed up and a 
cut-off was made. This showed a shortage of a 
little over 7,800 bushels or about *4 of a pound 
per bushel. Owing to there being a mix in the bin 
near the close of the second contract, the matter 
of determining the shrinkage on the wheat handled 
on the contracts was complicated and was placed 
in the hands of the committee. 

Of the amount handled up to the expiration of the 
first contract, some 616,000 bushels, the shortage 
was 7,800 bushels, or % ot a pound to the bushel. 
The wheat handled consisted of various grades and 
tests from Rejected to No. 2. This was cleaned, _ 
mixed and loaded out as No. 2 Red, 59 pounds, and 
passed inspection at St. Louis. About 40 per cent. 
was No. 2 and the baJance low grades. 

Voluminous evidence was submitted to the com- 
mittee, whose verdict was necessarily of the nature 
of an estimate as it believed a mix had occurred 
and was convinced that the elevator had endeavored 
to give the best of service. The estimate of the 
committee was that taking the itemized statement 
which showed tbat the grain had been raised in 
test 544 of a pound to the bushel into considera- 
tion, the shrinkage on the grain handled should 
not exceed 1 per cent., besides the 100 pounds to 
the car, in accordance with the contract; and that 
after the expiration of the first contract 100 pounds 
per car should cover the shrinkage. The commit- 
tee therefore gave judgment for 1,403 bushels 20 
pounds of wheat and 284 bushels of screenings. 
We presume this decision will serve as a precedent 
in similar cases, though the large amount handled, 
the various grades received and the fact of the mix 
were elements that complicated the matter a great 
deal, 


A lofty pyramid of corn was carried on one of the 
floats at the Bloomington, Ill., carnival. In front 
of the pyramid sat a farmer with his family who 
threw shelled corn at the crowd. 


D. S. Shellabarger, of the Shellabarger Mill and 
Elevator Company of Decatur, lll, who recently 
returned from the West, reports an immense wheat 
crop in Kansas, estimated in excess of 100,000,000 
bushels, and a proportionally large crop in Okla- 
homa, 

There is something quite singular about the rye 
market, says the Orange Judd Farmer. At Chicago 
and New York rye has for months kept at about half 
the price of wheat. But in Europe there has been 
no such discrepancy. In Germany, for instance, 
the official quotations of German-grown wheat at 
30 different markets averaged about $1.20 per bushel 
for wheat last December, against 90 cents for rye. 
Tables of quotations at other European markets 
show a difference of 20 cents to 30 cents between 
wheat and rye prices. In the United States, on 
the other hand, the discrepancy between the two 
articles has been fully twice as great. In the 
winter of 1891-92, following the Russian famine, 
when, however, Europe imported no more rye than 
she has during the present season, rye was quite 
as valuable as wheat. Only a few exporters handle 
American rye, and evidently they are able to so con- 
trol the trade as to get a far larger share of the price 
paid abroad than can shippers of wheat or corn. 
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THE MINNESOTA WAREHOUSE 
LAW. 


It will be seen from “Court Decisions” else- 
where in this issue that Judge Bunn has de- 
clared the Minnesota warehouse law unconsti- 
tutional so far as regards the provision placing 
placing private elevators and warehouses under 
control of and subject to the rules of the Com- 
mission. 

The decision was made in the case of the 
Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sion against the W. W. Cargill Co. of La Crosse, 
Wis. The defendant corporation is organized 
under the laws of Wisconsin and does business 
throughout the Northwest. One of its ele- 
vators is at Lanesboro, Minn., and is used alto- 
gether for the handling and storing of the com- 
pany’s own grain. It handles no grain for 
other persons. Nevertheless, this elevator, with 
all others like it, if located on a railroad right 
of way comes under the provisions of the law 
and must secure a state license to do business. 

The Cargill Company declined to take out 
license, and the Commission sued to restrain the 
company from doing business. In answer, the 
Company set up the unconstitutionality of the 
law.. Judge Bunn ruled that it was not a 
proper exercise of the police power of the state 
to dictate how a private business should be 
conducted. So far as the provisions relating 
to public warehouses are concerned, the judge 
held that they were within the proper exercise 
of the state’s police power. The sweeping pro- 
vision of the Minnesota law was passed by the 

Legislature in deference to popular clamor 
which regarded all grain buyers as public ene- 
mies or at least as suspects. Like a great many 


other laws which have been passed to curry 
favor with this or that class of the community, 
this law has been stripped of its inequitable 
features and is none the worse for it. Laws, 
like people, that seek equity must do equity. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


Inquiry has been made as to the time and 
place of holding the annual meeting of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association. In reply, 
President McCray says that it has been deemed 
wise to change the date of the annual meeting, 
which would otherwise come in this month. 
While the time has not been definitely decided 
upon, it will probably be in the fall. The Na- 
tional Association occupies a field of usefulness 
that will not be abandoned. It deserves hearty 
support. It is the proper nucleus for united 
effort in the future. 


THE ILLINOIS GRAIN DEALERS’ 
MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Illinois Grain 
Dealers’ Association, held at Decatur, and fully 
reported in this issue, is declared by all present 
to have been the best ever held by this thriving 
and influential association. The business of 
the meeting was, in fact, transacted with un- 
usual spirit as well as harmony, and even when 
very delicate matters, like that of the increase of 
dues and some stages of the warehouse bill de- 
debate, were under consideration, in spite of the 
possibilities of friction involved, there was no 
sign of feeling or rebellion on the part of those 
in the minority. The Association, in short, is 
“chock full’ of life and wholesome enthusiasm, 
and having in the warehouse bill matter a sub- 
ject upon which all are a unit, the Association 
is visibly pervaded by a united determination 
to “work out their own salvation” by all pulling 
together as never before. 


AN INSURANCE POINT. 


A somewhat nice question was sprung by 
some of the insurance men in Chicago in re- 
gard to settling the loss on the grain burned in 
Armour Elevator “D.” The day of the fire 
wheat was, say, $1.70 per bushel, and flaxseed 
$1.38. Some of the insurance men proposed 
that the companies avail themselves of the 
“replacing clause,” and tender an amount of 
wheat and flax equal to that consumed, in settle- 
ment of the loss. Both wheat and flax had 
tumbled and it was figured that the companies 
could save $100,000 by settling in this way in- 
stead of paying the loss by taking prices on the 
day of the fire. We don’t know how this 
scheme would work in court. It seems to us 
that the equities are all against such a proposi- 
tion. A stock of goods is a very different thing 
from a house or building. There could be no 
objection to replacing the burned elevator with 
one equally as good as the one destroyed. But 
would it be “indemnity” to replace $1.70 wheat 
with $1.10 wheat when the former might have 
been sold for the higher figure between the day 
of the fire and the day of settlement? We think 
not. At any rate, large holders of grain should 
see to it that the statements of their policies are 
explicit and that no ambiguity exists as to the 
basis of settlement in case of fire. 


WHAT THE COURTS DECIDE. 


Weare more convinced than ever that we can 
do our readers no more signal service than to 
keep them informed as to what the courts are 
constantly deciding in regard to the grain deal- 
er’s business. Accordingly, we have made ar- 
rangements with the most competent lawyer 
we know of for the purpose, to give our read- 
ers, month by month, a synopsis ofall the cases 
of interest to grain men. 

This service will be prepared exclusively for 
this journal and will commence next month. 
It is not the intention to make lawyers or liti- 
gants of readers. But modern business de- 
mands more or less acquaintance with commer- 
cial law; a knowledge of how business transac- 
tions size up in court. And such knowledge is 
not only a protection against costly blunders, 
but an actual preventive of litigation. 


THE RELATIONS OF GRAIN DEAL- 
ERS TO FARMERS. 


The attendance of farmers at the Illinois 
Grain Dealers’ Association’s meeting was not 
large, but there was a number of sensible grain 
producers there who would be very stubborn 
men indeed if they should still retain the old 
suspicion that that organization was organized, 
as charged frequently by “yellow journals,” for 
the purpose of making a pool “to rob the farm- 
ers.’ The subject was thoroughly and frankly 
discussed, and it is believed that not a syllable 
of Senator Manecke’s “indictment” of the As- 
sociation was left unquashed at the end of the 
debate. Listening to that debate, and to the 
farmers’ side particularly, as presented by Sen- 
ator Manecke, one is impressed with the fact 
that a conspicuous and unfortunate character- 
istic of a certain class of farmers is their liability 
to panic on exceedingly slight cause. That the 
absurd charge of conspiracy should ever have 
been entertained by them against the Illinois 
Grain Dealers’ Association is proof of this. 
But that panic, it is to be hoped, is ended now. 


GREEKS BEARING GIFTS. 


An extremely unique railway association is 
the newly formed Southwestern Bureau; that 
is, if it is still in existence, for rumors are cur- 
rent that it is threatened with dissolution, be- 
cause one of the roads wants to hog the whole 
thing. The objects of the Bureau are stated as 
follows: To carry out federal and state laws 
regulating commerce and to aid in enforcing 
them, especially with the design to prevent un- 
just discrimination or the giving of undue or un- 
reasonable preference or advantage to any ship- 
per or to any particular traffic; to interchange 
authentic information with regard to tariffs and 
to consult as to their reasonableness, and, finally, 
to secure and distribute statistics. Members 
guilty of violating any law are liable to a fine, 
and it is further made the duty of the officers to 
prosecute them befote the Commission, 

This reads very nicely, but these law-abiding 
railways are the “disjecta membra” of the old 
Trans-Missouri Railroad Association, which the 
Supreme Court held was a trust and against 
public policy. Evidently the parties to the new 
Bureau think that the Supreme Court would 
deal mildly, or even commend, an organization 
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formed for the purpose of enforcing the laws. 
But the public will wait until it discovers what 
is meant by “consulting” about the reasonable- 
ness of rates, before it goes wild with joy over 
this reformer railway association. 


NOVEMBER AND JUNE—THE 
DIFFERENCE. 


As you look over the fields of winter wheat 
just harvested or ready for the reaper and read 
the glowing reports of the extent and quality of 
the crop, just let your mind travel back to the 
last days of October and the commencement 
of November of last year. You will remember 
the “great drouth.” You will recall the dark 
predictions that were almost universal. The 
few who insisted that after all there might be 
some winter wheat harvested in 1898 were 
looked upon as optimistic to the verge of eccen- 
tricity or downright crankiness. The crop was 
a total failure—even before it had sprouted. It 
wasn’t going to sprout. 

This is an emphatic instance of human falli- 
bility, which may occur even when the “oldest 
inhabitant” essays the role of prophet. The 
only moral it contains is not to bet too much 
on appearances, especially of winter wheat 
planted in the dust. 


THIS AND COMING ISSUES. 


The “American Elevator and Grain Trade” 
enlarges its borders this issue to the extent of 
four additional pages. We do this to print as 
full a report as possible of the meeting of the IIli- 
nois Grain Dealers’ Association without cur- 
tailing any of the regular features of the paper. 
It is our purpose to give very full reports of 
all association meetings in the future, and 
whenever necessary the size of the paper will 
be increased to accommodate this additional 
matter. And we may state here that many new 
features will be incorporated in future issues, 
along with improvements in old departments, 
that will make this journal indispensable to all 
dealers who wish to keep abreast of the times. 
In this way we can best reciprocate the un- 
flagging support which the trade has extended 
to this paper. 


INSURANCE ON GRAIN ELEVA- 
2 TORS. 


The insurance companies are emitting a wail 
over their losses on elevators in the past six or 
seven years, particularly on terminal elevators. 
The rates on the latter class of risks have been 
reduced somewhat by the adoption of automatic 
sprinklers; too much the insurance companies 
think. The following table is given showing 
the number of losses for the last seven years, 
that for 1898 covering the year only to May 12: 
No. losses. Reported loss. 


RPM a Reryoyda ees) sie. ayer ees « 3 230,000 
SM Ureme aay sf Penatvale) 6) Gav's ie.'0//s.siet exe" +sisy6 10 2,143,000 
DS cert terms tae tactalvie 6.3 ew ols erie 12 2,048,500 
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EM Sacaiule . Hh asj ele, ckavan'e- “<issr bi, sxaiera yer 14 2,843,000 
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Of this amount Chicago has contributed 
$3,158,000. We presume the table is intended 
to cover fires in large or terminal elevators only. 
as it is much too small in the number of losses 


to cover all elevator fires but seems much too 
large to be confined solely to terminals. 

Probably this exhibit represents the first 
move toward an increase of rates on elevator 
property. The same thing happened years ago 
with flour mills. The companies suddenly dis- 
covered that their flour mill business was not a 
paying one and straightway rates climbed up. 
The millers’ mutual companies were formed, 
and now the stock companies are seeking good 
flour mill risks. The elevator business is good 
business for the insurance companies, especially 
the short-term insurance on grain; and while 
the table of losses presented above looks 
formidable, it proves nothing in the absence of a 
table showing premium receipts from this 
source in the same time. The elevator and 
grain interests are large enough to protect them- 
selves should rates be advanced. They are high 
enough already, and we believe the business of 
insuring elevators and grain is profitable to 
companies that exercise caution in the selection 
of risks. 


THE LEITER DEAL. 


Everybody, except perhaps Mr. Leiter him- 
self, imagined the famous Leiter deal closed on 
May 31, except the getting rid of the cash 
wheat on hand, which, while large in amount, 
was supposed to be “velvet,” which could be 
sacrificed without wiping out the supposedly 
enormous profits of the year’s operations. The 
story of the collapse of the great deal on June 
13 will have been perused by our readers by the 
time this reaches the eye, though at this writ- 
ing rumors are conflicting in regard to the 
causes of the collapse and the extent of the 
losses. It is only certain that the deal has come 
to an end and the Leiter holdings are in the 
hands of trustees, to be closed out for the bene- 
fit of whom it may concern. 

But, whatever may be the loss, and that is 
just as likely to be exaggerated as the gains 
certainly were in the popular mind, the deal 
will go on record as the most remarkable in the 
annals of the grain trade. It commenced April 
2, 1897, when the first wheat was bought at 
702 cents. The lowest price paid was on June 
18 of last year, 64% cents. The highest price 
to which wheat advanced on this market was 
$1.85, on May 10, 1898. The largest interest 
held at any one time is supposed to have been 
35,000,000 bushels. The total amount of wheat 
sold, principally for exportation, was 30,000,000 
bushels. The estimated profit at the supposed 
close of the deal, May 31, was $4,500,000, and 
the loss at this writing is estimated to be as 
large. 

Whatever may be the losses and whatever 
may be the holdings in the hands of the trustees, 
Mr. Leiter gained the gratitude of both farm- 
ers and dealers. He deserved the resolution 
passed at the meeting of the Illinois Grain 
Dealers’ Association. He pulled wheat out oi 
the slough in which it had been floundering for 
years. He showed that “dollar wheat’ was a 
possibility. For, we think no one will contend 
that the whole of the advance in price since a 
year ago was fictitious. The markets of the 
world showed that it was not; that Leiter 
rightly gauged the world’s wants. That he may 
have bought too much high-priced wheat is 
very likely. But hindsight is easy; and what- 


ever flippant papers may say about the “young 
man’s chin,” the public at large admires his 
splendid nerve. 


OPTION LEGISLATION. 


It is interesting to note that just when the 
Knights of Labor are agitating anew in this 
country the question of suppressing speculative 
dealings in breadstuffs, word comes from Ger- 
many that it is not unlikely that the German 
agriculturists who were instrumental in abolish- 
ing “future” trading in that country will be the 
first to clamor for the repeal of the law. The 
German farmers are disgusted that grain did not 
rise in price as much or as rapidly in that coun- 
try as in the rest of Europe. . Strangely énough, 
they also want the tariff on grain advanced. 

Apparently there is no prospect of legislation 
against futures in Great Britain. In the House 
of Commons one of the members asked the 
President of the Board of Trade whether he 
would inquire into the facts with the idea of dis- 
covering whether the recent rise in grain prices 
was due to grain gambling. In reply Mr. 
Ritchie stated that he did not consider it neces- 
sary to make any such inquiry with a view to 
connecting the rise in the price of cereals with 
dealings in grain, and also that he did not pro- 
pose to initiate any legislation to prevent con- 
tracts for future delivery. 


A LOADING FEE. 


Dealers should not forget, and at their meet- 
ings should not fail to remind the railroads that 
they are not forgetting the fact that they oc- 
cupy a position which is anomalous, in their 
relations with the roads. The grain dealer is 
in effect a station agent of the road who stores 
freight and loads it upon the railroad company’s 
cars. He performs a service for the road which 
the road performs for the rest of the public 
without charge. The elevator man renders this 
important service to the railroad without re- 
muneration. If he did not, no Western road 
could handle the grain business at all. If the 
roads tried to do their grain business as it used 
to be done on the Mississippi, for instance, the 
attempt would have to be abandoned; elevators 
would have to be built. Under the present ar- 
rangement the elevator is absolutely necessary 
to the road’s grain business. But the elevator 
man who renders it possible for the roads to 
handle grain and who makes it possible for one 
car to do the work of three or four or a dozen 
cars, under the system by which other freight 
is handled, receives neither salary nor remun- 
eration for his actual service and investment of 
capital. 

This state of affairs grew up when railroads 
were operated on a different basis and when the 
road could give return in reduced rates for the 
service rendered. The state, and national laws 
now make this sort of reciprocity impossible, 
were the roads disposed to give it. But the ele- 
vator owner is entitled to compensation for the 
work he does. He should insist on it. A load- 
ing fee or something of the sort should be 
given him as his right, and not as a favor. The 
present anomalous position which the grain 
trade occupies is not equitable; and the ques- 
tion of changing it should be ceaselessly agi- 
tated until the matter is settled and settled right. 
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It is easier to get a grain dump and elevator 
than a new back or stronger arms. 


Don’t buy corn you know won't grade sim- 
ply because some farmer wants you to. 


The drop of 50 cents in wheat on May 31 cer- 
tainly ought to have looked ominous, but none 
of us seemed to think so at the time. 


Vesselmen on the lakes are looking forward 
hopefully to the later summer and early fall 
trade. There is at present little doing. 


Has the scoop-shovel man disappeared from 
Illinois, or is he only sleeping? He wasn’t 
mentioned once at the Decatur meeting. 


In the Republican primaries held in Macon | 


County, B. S. Tyler, Secretary of the Illinois 
Grain Dealers’ Association, was victorious as a 
candidate for the Legislature. 


The Ohio dealers have made preparations for 
a good time at their annual meeting at Star 
Island, Mich., June 21 and 22, judging from the 
official notification published elsewhere. 


The Review of the River Plate says that the 
locust has not disappeared from Argentina by 
any means, and that the damage last summer 
(our winter) would have been much larger had 
it been a dry season. 


If you follow Secretary Tyler’s plan to make 
the seller guarantee the grade of cribbed corn 
during the germinating season, instead of do- 
ing it yourself, you may make more money 
handling rotten corn. 


Our esteemed contemporary, the Duluth 
Daily Commercial Record, prints some “Points 
for Spreaders.” The only pointer we can con- 
scientiously give to spreaders is—don’t. 
Spreading has been a mighty onsartin’ game of 
late. 


Elevator men who are in the so-called 
“union territory” will have to pay for tornado 
insurance 50 cents, 75 cents and $1.00 for terms 
of one, two and three years respectively. This 
tariff does not apply to “wind wheat,” which is 
extra-hazardous. 


C. B. Murray of the Cincinnati Price Current 
places us under obligations for a copy of his 
invaluable Statistical Annual for the year end- 
“ing March 1, 1898. This is a well-known fea- 
ture of the Price Current, and one that is ap- 
preciated by members of the grain and pro- 
vision trades. 


The Knights of Labor at a recent meeting in 
New York determined to inaugurate a popular 
crusade against options and corners and at the 
same time denounced Leiter as a public enemy. 
And yet there are plenty of people who regard 
Leiter as a benefactor, and who can give good 
reasons for thinking so. It is a little curious 


that one set of statesmen should be against 
option dealing because it makes grain dear, and 
another set because it makes grain cheap. 


Dealers who were not present at Decatur can 
obtain an idea of how successful mutual in- 
surance can be made under proper conditions 
and safeguards by reading Col. Barnum’s paper, 
published elsewhere in this issue. 


The question is, “Did the Leiter Deal benefit 
the farmer and dealer?” The ayes have it— 
judging from the opinions published elsewhere 
in this issue. Anda great many people will re- 
gret that the Leiter Deal did not benefit Leiter. 


The railroad men, discussing the Cincinnati 
reciprocal car service bill, always conclude that 
it is “impracticable’—because it is meant to 
make demurrage work both ways? Still, the 
mere talk about it seems have caused an im- 
provement in car service at that point. 


The Erie Canal boatmen have decided to test 


the question whether the terminals dedicated by _ 


law to canal purposes, and known as the canal 
district in the East River at New York, are 
legally in the possession of the railroads. A 
number of the piers are held by the railroads 
under leases. 


The Forty-third Annual Report of the Balti- 
more Chamber of Commerce has been issued 
and we are indebted to the Secretary for a copy. 
It makes a volume of over 200 pages, filled with 


| matter pertaining to the Baltimore market and 


to the statistics of the trade in the country at 
large as well. 


Geo. W. McNear, the “California Wheat 
King,” intends this year to annex several 
provinces to his domain. He has arranged to 
place buyers in the Palouse country and will es- 
tablish a complete warehouse system in that re- 
gion. Portland will be the base of operations, 
where he has already acquired wharves and 
warehouses. 


Fire’s fondness for grain is well known. 
When it once gets hold of a heap of grain, it 
won't let go. It has been known to smolder 
for over a year in the ruins of an elevator fire. 
For over three months engines were playing 
more or less on the ruins of the big 
Union elevator at East St. Louis, which burned 
January 25 last. 


Some North Dakota farmers have sowed 
their wheat this year according to a new plan. 
They mixed flaxseed and wheat together, one 
peck of flax to two of wheat, and sowed it on 
the same ground. It is stated that this mix- 
ture will produce fifteen bushels of wheat and 
twelve bushels of flax to the acre and that the 
grain can be separated at a cost of a cent a 
bushel or less. 


Senator Manecke, a farmer, said to the Illi- 
nois grain dealers the other day that “‘it is con- 
ceded” now that the man who performs the in- 
dispensable service of handling grain between 
the farmer and the consumer is as much a pro- 
ducer as the farmer. If farmers generally 
would concede this truth and make their com- 
plaints of unfair treatment by elevator men on 
that basis, the business relations of both would 


be wonderfully improved thereby. The’ 
man has his place in this world because WR is 
needed in it, but the farmers, who need his sery- 
ices most, are usually the first to think they can 
get on without him and to treat him as a para- 
site. | 


The war revenue bill which has finally passed 
imposes a tax of one cent on every $100 of 
produce sold on the exchanges. The commis- 
sion men expect to charge it to the customer 
The scalpers and pit traders are kicking over 
the tax. While it is small it means $75 on a 
million bushels of wheat at 75 cents; $35 on a 
million bushels of corn and, say, $25 on a million 
bushels of oats. 


Grain dealers should be equally interested 
with the farmers in the movement for good 
roads. The spasmodic marketing of grain can 
be obviated to a large extent by good roads, 
thus making the dealer’s business easier and 
often cheaper to handle. There is no surer way 
for a market to enlarge its trade territory than 
to see that good roads extend to the sections it 
is desired to reach. 


The case cited elsewhere in this paper where 
a Virginia grain dealer recovered from the rail- 
road for a shortage of 444 bushels out of a total 
shipment of 2,000 bushels of wheat sets one 
to wondering whether it was a case of badly 
leaking cars or of grain thieves. A shortage 
of 22 per cent. is rather exceptional, even for 
decrepit cars, and petty track thieves could 
hardly abstract so much. 


Geo. F’. Stone, Secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, has issued the Fortieth Annual Re- 
port of the Trade and Commerce of Chicago for 
the year ending December 31, 1897. Like its 
predecessors, compiled by Mr. Stone, it is a 
model of statistical compilation. Its scope may 
be gathered from the fact that it makes a volume 
of about 450 pages octavo. It is indispensable 
to all who have dealings in the Chicago market 
and valuable to all who are in the trade in agri- 
cultural staples. 


The Wichita, Kan., Eagle wants to know why 
there are not at least three elevators in that city, 
each with a capacity of a million bushels. As 
nobody interrupts it, it wants to know why there 
is not one, and why thirty or forty million bush- 
els of grain destined for gulf ports are not 
handled in Wichita instead of elsewhere. Our 
conundrum editor is off fishing, but perhaps 
some of our readers can answer the question 
and prevent the Eagle from having a regular 
case of hysterics. 

Gladstone, who for forty years or more filled 
such a large place in the world’s history, was 
the son of a grain dealer of Liverpool, a mem- 
ber of the firm of Gladstone & Bradshaw. One 
of the exploits of his father, Sir John Gladstone, 
was bringing a fleet of twenty-four ships to 
America for grain one year when the crop was 
a general failure in Europe. It is a curious 
commentary on the imperfect means of com- 
munication in those days that Mr. Gladstone 
did not know that the crop was a failure in’ 
America also, which he only found to be the 
case on his arrival. Such an outcome looked 
like the ruin of his firm, but the elder Gladstone 
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picked up miscellaneous cargoes enough to re- 
duce the actual loss of his gigantic enterprise to 
a trifle. 


The characteristic letter of Secretary Bab- 
cock, published in this issue, was in reply to an 
inquiry from us as to the meaning of a news- 
paper paragraph which has been going the 
rounds. It will be easily gathered from Mr. 
Babcock’s letter that the dealers of Northwest- 
ern lowa are still full of ginger. They are go- 
ing to have their section placed on the railway 
maps, as Mr. Babcock tersely puts it. 


It seems that the Short Risk Grain Indemnity 
Co. of Minneapolis has ceased to do business 
Its purpose was insuring and protecting, from 
day to day, all persons engaged in the produc- 
tion, milling, transporting, handling or storing 
grain, against loss by changes in price or shrink- 
age in value while in the course of transporta- 
tion. This seems a good, utilitarian idea that 
ought to form the basis of a good business. 


Austria has discovered that, American clover 
seed is a dangerous article, as it deteriorates 
the quality of Hungarian clover and is mixed 
with a weed seed known as kleeseide. Conse- 
quently it is excluded from Austrian territory. 
Some of the esteemed Europeans apparently 
think everything produced in this country is off 
grade; yet it would frighten them most to death 
to have all supplies from America suddenly shut 
off. 


The famous case of Drudge versus Leiter & 
Petersen is again in the Indiana courts, having 
traveled all the way up to the Supreme Court 
and back. It is now slated to return to the 
Supreme Court by the same route. Readers 
will remember that this case was fully reviewed 
in our February number. It involved the lia- 
bility for grain stored in case of fire, and was a 
victory for an equitable interpretation of the 
grain dealer’s relation to those who store grain. 


A Chicago clergyman who has what are, in 
his own mind no doubt, well-defined notions of 
social reform and the other fads current among 
the advanced ministers of the day, delivered 
himself the other Sunday on the Leiter deal, 
which, he concluded, had been conducted on en- 
tirely artificial conditions, and which was, on the 
whole, he thought, an injury rather than a ben- 
efit to the country. He said, for example, that 
the so-called “dealing in futures, with such re- 
strictions as are imposed by the Board of Trade, 
are probably beneficial;” but, feeling, perhaps, 
that in saying this much he had said too much 
to be consistent with himself as an up-to-date 
social reformer, all of which class are bent seem- 
ingly on putting some sort of a check upon the 
accumulation of wealth “by the few,” he added 
that the rise in the price of wheat being paid for 
by the consumer of flour, there was therefore 
“nothing added to the wealth of the nation by 
the deal,” concluding with the familiar twaddle 

_of the militant reformer that the fact “that one 
man can thus manipulate a necessity of life, 
stands as a great commercial menace and ought 
to be prohibited.” All of which goes to show 
that our particular ministerial friend is quite in 
line with so many others of his cloth, who, when 
they begin to open their mouths on politico- 


economic questions, generally succeed in get- 
ting their feet into them. 


The Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association will 
make a hard fight, first, in the legislative con- 
ventions, to secure candidates on all tickets 
pledged to vote for the repeal of the present 
warehouse law, and, secondly, in the Legislature 
itself at the approaching winter meeting. Some 
of the few legislative candidates already named 
have been pledged, and the Association’s offi- 
cials will, so far as possible, bring the subject to 
the attention of farmers in all the legislative dis- 
tricts where nominating conventions are yet to 
be held, both directly in person and indirectly 
by means of correspondence and documents. 
The temper of this Association is indicated by 
the action on the Mowry resolution in the report 
published in this issue. 


THE BUFFALO COMBINE. 


The latest news from Buffalo in regard to the 
elevator pool is that “there is a committee in 
New York engaged on it” and results are ex- 
pected about this time. One elevator superin- 
tendent stated that he had been notified not to 
take any.grain for less than five-eights of a cent, 
which would seem to indicate that the owners of 
his elevator were sanguine that the pool would 
be revived. Accordingly all previous reports 
that the pool was irreparably broken were some- 
what premature, as we hinted. Nothing short of 
a season’s open competition will settle the pool 
question, and perhaps even then it won’t be 
settled; not unless the outsiders have the nerve 
to stay outside. 


WHEAT PROSPECTS. 


The harvest has already commenced and the 
reaper is already far advanced on his annual 
journey of several months’ duration, from 
South to North. And the crop statistician is 
right along with him. In the North the ground 
is hardly warm yet; but, bless you, that does not 
stand in the way of figures. The crop esti- 
mates figure from 500,000,000 up to 700,000,- 
000, this last being Mr. Snow’s estimate. The 
government report indicates 640,000,000. The 
“American Elevator and Grain Trade’s”’ esti- 
mate, based on a purely scientific process, is not 
yet ready for publication. But the reader can 
get it by applying the process himself. Take all 
the estimates, high and low, add them and di- 
vide by the number of estimates; substract 139 
bushels from the quotient (for effect; it looks 
exact) and you will come fairly near the true re- 
sult. 


THE OMAHA MEETING. 


We regret that the date of the Omaha meet- 
ing being the same as that of the issue of this 
journal prevents our giving a report of the 
proceedings in this number. We look upon 
this gathering as one of the most important 
moves that has been made toward uniting the 
grain dealers in a common effort for the com- 
mon good. While local and state associations 
can best handle such questions as involve abuses 
not common to the whole trade, the wider 
questions that affect all dealers will never be 
settled without united effort that can exert 
pressure or influence not at one point, but at 


many. It is hoped, and not without reason, 
that the Omaha meeting will have a large at- 
tendance; that it will mark an epoch in associ- 
ated effort and be productive of great good. 
A full account of the proceedings will appear 
in our next issue. 


The Kansas City Packer has been looking up, 
or rather trying to look up, for it has not been 
able to locate him, an alleged grain shipper and 
receiver of that city against whom complaint 
has been made. It found that his letter-heads 
located his office on both sides of State Line 
street, the one location being in Kansas and the 
other in Missouri. It thought it unnecessary 
to pursue the inquiry any further. 


GRAIN CHARGES AT NEW YORK. 


On and after Monday, May 23, the rates for grain 
inspection shall be as follows: 

For inspection and verification of track weights, 
25 cents per carload. 

For inspection of boatloads of 
each. 
For inspection into regular warehouse, 25 cents 
per 1,000 bushels. 

For inspection out of regular warehouse, 25 cents 
per 1,000 bushels. 

For out inspection and superintending at place 
of delivery of grain afloat (when requested), 25 
cents per 1,000 bushels. 

These figures represent a reduction of 5 cents per 
1,000 bushels from those previously current, and 
represent, also, a reduction of 25 cents per 1,000 
bushels—or 50 per cent.—ordered by the Exchange 
during the year. An exception to this statement is 
the charge for inspecting canal grain, which was 
not charged in August last when the first reduction 
was made, but which has now been reduced from 
$3 per boatload to $2. 

The cause of the reduction is the large increase in 
the grain business, which has rendered unnecessary 
a continuance of the old fees. The object of the 
fees is to support the Grain Inspection Bureau, 
which practically guarantees the Produce Exchange 
official inspection of grain. A year ago the surplus 
to the credit of the grain inspection fund was about 
$30,000. Now it is about $65,000, and the Grain 
Committee, considering a further accumulation un- 
necessary, ordered the reduction of the fees, Fol- 
lowing are the provisions of the Produce Exchange 
grain rules showing how the grain inspection guar- 
antee operates: 

“Any holder of a railroad certificate of graded 
grain who shall be dissatisfied with the grade of 
any lot tendered may call for a reinspection, sub- 
ject to appeal to the committee on grain. If the 
decision of the inspector shall be sustained, the 
eost of reinspection shall be borne by the holder of 
the certificate, but if not sustained by reason of 
error on the part of the inspector or his deputies, 
the Exchange shall be liable for damage occasioned 
thereby to an amount not exceeding the sum in the 
said Grain Inspection Fund at the time when 
such damage shall be ascertained and audited by 
the Committee on Grain and payment demanded 
of the treasurer, a sufficient sum being first de- 
ducted from said fund to provide for such salaries 
and expenses connected with the inspection office 
as the Exchange may be called upon to pay. The 
Comumnittee on Grain may also ascertain and audit 
other claims for damages made by any member and 
arising from the grading of grain under agreement 
between the Exchange and railroad companies, and 
the same, as so ascertained and audited, shall be 
paid from said fund to like amount, and after the 
same deduction as above provided in cases of error 
on the part of the inspector or his deputies. 

“Any holder of an inspector’s certificate of graded 
grain, other than railroad certificates, may appeal 
from the decision of the inspector to the Committee 
on Grain, upon payment of a fee of two dollars 
in case the inspector is sustained, for each parcel 
submitted to them.” 
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RANGE OF PRICES AT CHICAGO. 


The daily range of prices for cash grain at. Chicago 
since May 15, has been as follows: 


NO. 1 NW. 
FLAXSEED 


NO. 2 
RYE. 


NO. 2 
OATS. 


No. 2 
CORN. 


NO. 2 


Nno.1NOR 
R.W. WHT : 


WHT. 


PEON acts 
rejeln -- |107 


107 | 


11644|116% 


* Memorial Day. 

During the week ending May 20, Prime Contract 
Timothy Seed sold at $2.80@2.85 per cental; Prime 
Contract Clover Seed at $4.90@5.25; Hungarian at 
$0.75@0.90; German Millet at $0.70@1.00, buckwheat 
at $0.90 to $1.00 per 100 pounds. 

During the week ending May 27 Prime Contract 
Timothy Seed sold at $2.80@2.90 per cental; Prime 
Contract Clover Seed at $5.25@5.50; Hungarian at 
$0.75@0.90; German Millet at $0.70@1.00; buckwheat 
at $0.90 to 1.10 per 100 pounds. 

During the week ending June 3, Prime Contract 
Timothy Seed sold at $2.80@2.90 per cental; Prime 
Contract Clover Seed at $5.25; Hungarian at $0.60@ 
0.75; German Millet at $0.70@0.95; buckwheat at 
$0.90@1.10 per 100 pounds. 

During the week ending June 10, Prime Contract 
Timothy Seed sold at $2.6714@2.80 per cental; Prime 
Contract Clover Seed at $5.25; Hungarian at $0.60 
(0.75; German Millet at $0.65@1.00; buckwheat at 
$0.99@1.10 per 100 pounds. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
NEW ORLEANS. 


The receipts and shipments of grain, etc., at New 
Orleans, La., during the month of May, 1898, as 
compared with the same period cf the preceding year, 
were, according to Hy. H. Smith, secretary of the 
Board of Trade, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. — - — 
1898. 1897. 1898. 1897. 
Wheat, bushels........... 1,685,717 175] 1,660,818} None, 
Corn, bushels ...........,| 1,185,600 509,091) 1,346,936 596,238 
Oats, bushels............. 1,178,665 261,453 463,895 65,000 
Rye, bushels.......¢.2..6. 10,000); None. 10,000} None. 
Rows Rice; SACKS coo. 5 we |inisinrs ete elo cun]| oe vier were fe sive =\e)eibisi=| |friciaiersisinieleis 
Clean Rice, barrels.......|.. Sialelas sisles) orcieiotsinve aie ive oaistereNeteleCenvetetaral siatererle 
Flour, barrels............ 70,966 33,678 5,911 3,568 


Following is Secretary Smith’s report of the move- 
ment of rough and clean rice at New Orleans from 
Aug. 1, 1897, to June 1, 1898: Receipts of rough 
rice, in sacks, 466,868, against 375,810 in previous 
season. Shipments, 473,868, against 398,173 sacks 
in previous season. Receipts of clean rice, in bar- 
rels, 8,081, against 9,490 barrels. Shipments, 120,- 
845, against 101,011 barrels. Total stock of rough 
rice June 1, 19,058, against 60,860 sacks on June 1, 
1897. Total stock No. 1 clean rice, 5,281, against 
4,109 barrels on June 1, 1897. Total stock No. 2 
clean rice, 1,098, against 315 barrels on June 1, 1897. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
. CLEVELAND. 


The receipts and shipments of grain, hay, etc., at 
Cleveland, Ohio, during the month of May, 1898, 
as compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according to F. A. Scott, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. — ——_ |—_——__- —_—— 
1898, 1897. 1898, 1897. 

Wheat, bushels...... 847,432 297 ,950 223.385 95,724 
Corn, bushels...... sce. 658,209 174,488 284,545 9,400 
Oxts,, bushels: .....-5.... 466,352 220,369 304,152 51,195 
Barley, bushels... ...... 24,533 BO GIS I Satie alerclareia| i vtaicis.s inlet 
Rye and other cereals... 26,379 118,968 59,636 2,389 
AM ay LOUIS 2). canis dois ss tebilinevaaialma alia Sable sists ats sxiais ens Iety tas cee 
Flour, barrels........ 60,490 40,310 28,670) 23,860 
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RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
PEORIA. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Peoria, [l., during the month of May, as com- 
pared with the same period of the preceding year, 
were, according to R. OC. Grier, secretary of the 
Board of Trade, as follows: 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
DETROIT. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Detroit, Mich., during the month of May, as 
compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according to F. W. Waring, secretary of 
the Board of Trade, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles —_—— 
1898. 1897. 1898. 1897. 
Wheat, bushels...... .... 50,000 35,400 15,000 
Corn, bushels...... ...... 1,995,700} 1,665,400 296,950 
Oats, bushels... ...-..--- 7. 275,700 


Barley, bushels..... Paap 
Rye, bushels......... 

Mill Feed, tons... 
Seeds, pounds..... 
Broom Corn, pound 
Hay, FONS cet ecates 
PLOUT: DALLOISe we sci neter 
Spirits and Liquors, bbls. 
Syrup and Glucose, bbls.. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
ST. LOUIS. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
St. Louis, Mo., during the month of May, as 
compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according to George H. Morgan, secretary 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. —— = ————— 
1898. 1897. 1828. 18?7. 
Wheat, bushels......... of 739,900 386,661] 1,101.388) 320,020 
Corny bushels ie4).2 6-00: 3,316.500} 1,724,160) 3,612,770) 1,322,140 
Oats, bushels............- 1,276,800) 1,180,300 635,876 206,768 
Barley, bushels........... 48,000 20,250 Cte geren acon 
Rye) PUSHES merece 30,100 113,400 26,330 114,478 
Hay, tOMS <<< .cctsesntsnrcnee 14,053 17,715 3,432 7,318 
BLOM DAYTelsie aceite 143,755 109,175 114,242 121,314 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Minneapolis, Minn., during the month of May, 
as compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according to G. D. Rogers, secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. ~ —_-- ——_— 

1898. 1897. 1898. 1897 
Wheat, bushels.... ...... 4,706,360) 4,260,250) 1,279,440) 958,600 
Corn, bushels.. 206,930 142,180 19,640 8,350 
Oats, bushels.. 670,390] 1,828,526] 412,540) 291,220 
Barley, bushels 50,180) 288,520 33,076 143,040 
Rye, bushels....... 89,926 67,230 89,380 70,420 

GrassSeed; pounmse oye. cee as ceeel| anemieaicac ial noeicn sel Obese 
Flaxseed, bushels. 47,090 154,340) 267,700 67,750 
Hay, Oust weareacteenage 1,552 1,860 1,552 65 
Plour; barrels s5. o..ece.. 10,356 7,657| 1,249,325} 1,104,392 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
CINCINNATI. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, during the month of May, 
as compared with the same period of the preced- 
ing year, were, according to C. B. Murray, superin- 
tendent of the Chamber of Commerce, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments, 
Articles. = — 
1898. 1897. 1898. 1897. 
Wheat, bushels,.......... 127,060} 200,905 106,005 135,797 
Worn bushels g.t ace ceun 304,522 478,478 71.670 158,559 
Oats puUshels? 25 cscs 320,233 382,714 132,528 204,597 
Barley, bushels,.......... 21,703 10,863 70 3 
RVG- DUSHEIS: jase scleeteie 19,432 44,161 2,757 17,243 
CloveriSeed / Paes ate ctelliom ciaen, seen te seein tera SomOnor Hoy neudacloogo 
Pimothy Sed), WAGs i-c). |e we eer lee aene aateifv eis scncele wera wall alee nets 
Other grass seeds, bags..|.......... finie'sipiistose lov /aymleisteteusie uve eters dadidors 
Hay sbOUS aiacns oct ces 18,480 8,623 18,458 6,700 
VOU DaRrelsirasc ict 144,392 110,549 109,218 864,961 
Malt, bushels: .ccacchenel seston He Senendolinocoamavoalfoonane Gace 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
MILWAUKEE. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Milwaukee, Wis., during the month of May, 1898, 
as compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according to Wm. J. Langson, secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. | 
1898. 1897. 1898. 1897. 
Wheat, bushels.......... 906,166 624,250 120,685 115,150 
Gorn, DUShels vaca) eeu ore 1,028,300 133,388] 1,861,566 17,550 
Oats, bushels............. 1,326,000 949,000} 1,069,327 501,980 
Barley, bushels........... 805,600 540,800 519,807 261,768 
Rye, DUsShelse: fen. cases eas 164,000 79,500 133,000 352,700 
Grass seed, pounds....... 31,520 206,160).......... 80,450 
Grass seeds, POUNGs shims |e aaron seilleatemtent ysl sec eel > aateeetee 
Flaxseed, bushels... .... 5,545 12,615 8,005 5,220 
Tay, TOMSmenrsiee ieeiele see 1,345 T5681 | \sccacs 112 
Flour, barrels...... ...... 266,660 140,400} 3620631 345,52: 


Artieiese Receipts. Shipments. 
1898. 1897. 1898. 1897. 

Wheat, bushels........... 326,242 89,388 199,815 160,361 
Corn, bushels..........:. 122, 165 76,617 87,563 94,936 
Oats; bushelsii.<2.c00s 000s 86,093 $2,884 6,460 

Barley, bushels .......... 18,275 LL-OOO)'y ye stesieteliner 

Rye; bushels; .nes<scens 29,553 23,872 16,786 
Manan) Pomme aniosardacean lobe eneerocores sone APO Ke 
Flour, barrels..........+: 19,700 26,500 13,800 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
TOLEDO. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Toledo, Ohio, during the four weeks ending May, 1898, 
as compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according to Denison B. Smith, secretary 
of the Produce Exchange, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. aT 
1898. 1897. 1898. 1897. 
Wheat, bushels...... .... 3,303,000} 397,000) 3,189,000} 434,000 
Corn, bushels............. 574,000 636,000} 1,070,000 


Oats, bushels..........2.% 174,000 117,000 117,000 13,000 
Barley, bushels: «5 -r2 sie s)l:cteier serctoniar| tee ote eet fe ete vere tome eral (baie etree 
Rye. bushels\; .ase.. oes 57,000 5,000 15,000 3,000 
Clover Seed, bags........ 3,743 36 6,£00 1,243 
Flour, barrels............ 3,722 3,194 11,078 51,102 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
KANSAS CITY. 


The receipis and shipments of grain and hay at 
Kansas City, Mo., during the month of May. as . 
compared with the same period of the preceding year, 
were, according to H. D. Bigelow, secretary of the 
Board of Trade, as follows: 


liek: Receipts. Shipments. 
1898. 1897. 1898. 1897. 
Wheat, bushels....... «..| 1,942,200 334,750) 1,183,650) 226,850 
Corn, bushelsicis... 2.0. 35 1,929,750} 3,090,000} 1,416,750) 1,903,500 
Oats, bushels............ 353,000 426,000 70,000] 225,000 
Barley, bushellse, sce... ||) secs doce ce 800 A COO! tas ctercreere 
Rye), busheliyaces saceer 22,750 6,500 8,450 2,600 
Flaxseed, bushels ....... 1,500 11,500 NEU eebeba sce 
Hay, tons. ee ccu Eee 7,340 9,280 2,060 3,870 
HMO, DME TOTS team eta tcaisier || stelererasisysteolt interes eens 26, 600 18,000 
Branmbarrels'sa-sdtisest--04|| <cae ieee nee eeeteranteer cues areal 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
San Francisco, Cal., during the month of May, 
as compared with the same period of the preced- 
ing year, were, according to T’. OC. Friedlander, secre- 
tary of the Produce Exchange, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles, ————_—_— 
1898. 1897. 1898, 1897, 

Wheat, centals........... 474,057) 261,457 204,994 205,718 
Corn, Bee SCRERDA Obes 61,964 49,260 7,679 5,860 
Oats, OF, Saxtigamacens 53,471 21,095 1,870 1,189 
Barley, lm Cochernaeane 145,866 191,025 11,640 25,098 
Rye, Se Bae Sos ate 2,891 HePtU Soh aecbec 4,480 
Flaxseed, sacks.......... 864 D866 cove ahve .sis's 0i| eee teiee 
Hay, fonss..c...snsanertene. 8,119 10,257 453 1,202 
Flour, barrels............ 215,025 110,114 54,341 73,428 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
BUFFALO. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Buffalo, N. Y., during the month of May, as 
compared with the same period of the preceding year, 
were, according to Chas. H. Keep, secretary of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, as follows: 


Receipts. Shi pments. 
Articles, 
1898. 1497. 1898. 1897. 
Wheat, bushels......... 11,265,640) 7,608,265)........... 656,668 
Corn, bushels)i....... 9,387,000} 3,607,700]......... 628,278 
Oats, bushels........... 6,364,700} 9,018,147] .. c 419,320 
Barley, bushels......... 371,000} 1,668,048 655,810 
Rye, bushels...........-. 3,069,500) 1,382,'717 596,669 
Grass seed, bushels.... 560 SD DOD) Steves siorreiotere ei} ohetetalatens cies 
Flaxseed, bushels...... 460,000] 1,172,500 *18,827,256 
Elay;) TOMS cae nena Balaielliwratstor Se capes 4 sisi dalaleroaat 
Flour, barrels .. ......! 1,525,431] 1.365,750)... 2,142 


*Pounds. 


The above receipts are by lake, and the shipments 
by canal. The shipments reported for 1897 are from 
May 8, the date of opening of the canal, while in1898 
the canal was not opened until May 23, and hence 
no report is given for balance of that month. 
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VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. 


The following table shows the visible supply of 
grain Saturday, June 11, 1898, as compiled by George 
F, Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade: 


In Store at pees, Corn, 
u. F 


Oats, Rye, 
bu. bu. 


bu. bu. 


Albany? ...0 «22. 


Detroit ......... 
Dilwth.. 2. 65..% 
Indianapolis... 
Kansas City ... 
Milwaukee .. .. 

do. afioat... 
Minneapolis... 
Montreai....... 
New York.. 


Philadelphia .. 
St. Louis....... 

RECO MEB EN TG Laval eteiajsts so's cid P-sjels vSteroaraips| el sieeuttra sae 
245,000 746,000) 112,000 


628,000 
On Lakes...... 395,000} 1,968,000 613,000 
On Miss. River|..... trea SO;G00| oo. ces cis 


Motal . siz 2s:. 18,682,000] 21,445,000] 7,113,000] 1,178,000 
Corresponding 
date i897...... 22,686,000} 16,621,000) 9,756,000] 2,361,000) 1,517,000 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
CHICAGO. 


The following table, compiled by George F. Stone, 
secretary of the Board of Trade, shows the receipts 
and shipments at Chicago during May. 1898 and 
1897, of seeds, hay and broom corn: 


Other 
‘ Grass | Flax- | Broom 

Receipts. |Timothy |Clover, | Seeds, | seed, Corn, Hay, 

1b. lb. lb. bu. 1b. tons. 
1898. . 988,780) 697,946} 237,925 961,901 18,858 
1897 141,767|1,129,642| 259,862 360,550} 19,834 
Shipments 
ASOR Sa. «cs 406.796} 407,880) 787,951) 30,853 400,059 1,179 
Ue 2,305,590! 252,2878/2,453.54%| 427,548 518,116 1,994 


EXPORTS FROM ATLANTIC PORTS. 


The exports of breadstuffs, as compiled by George 
F. Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
from the Atlantic ports during the two weeks ending 
June ll, as compared with same weeks last year, 
have been.-as follows: 


For week ending | For week ending 


Articles. June 11. June 12.) Juned. June5d. 
1898. 1897. 1898. 1897, 
Wheat, bushels...... .... 4,145,000} 1,470,000} 3,276,000) 1,485,000 
Corn, bushels............. 5,397,000) 2,411,000} 5,190,000} 2,243,000 
Oats, bushels. ..... 0.226% 1,471,000} 1,308,000} 1,354,000 58.000 
Rye, bushels.............- 226,000 234,000} 913,000} 601,000 
Biour--barrels).... .... ...1. 190,500 156,000} 644,900} 208,100 


WHEAT RECEIPTS AT PRIMARY 
MARKETS. 


The wheat receipts at nine primary markets during 
the forty-nine weeks ending June 6, for the 
last three years, according to the Cincinnati Price 
Current were as follows: 


1897-98. 1896-97. 1895-96. 
BiiiOuin. :.sehs. ewes ise 12,120,000} 11,261,000 ‘11,450,000 
Toledo 141821000 7,620,000 6,134,000 
Detroit 4°700,000 2'903,000 2'242'000 
Kansas City.......0ss0 29,489,000 7,678,000 8'17'7,000 
Cincinnati. ............. 857,000 1,571,000 970,000 
TEAS a ae 61,348,000] 31,038,000} 28,973,000 
Chicago....... 37,578,000 17,993,000] 21,624,000 
Milwaukee....... ...... 9,629,000 3'046,000 "666, 
Minneapolis ............ 741592000 61,874,000/ 74,122,000 
Mtilithiisec.s2ccoa-0sceae: 44'805.000| 48,752,000 —_56,5€9,000 
“ona eka eee eaee 166,610,000} 136,659,000] 161,981,000 
Total, bus. 49 weeks...} 227,958,000] 167,692,000] 190,954,000 


Corn is king in Mexico notwithstanding the fact 
that a very large part of the country lies south of 
the Tropic of .Cancer, says Modern Mexico. 
From the latest statistics issued by the Mexican 
Government, it is learned that the value of the corn 
crop of the Republic for the year ending June 30, 
1896, was over seventy-seven million dollars. This 
is nearly three times as great as the value of the 
wheat crop, and ten times as great as the value 
of all the coffee raised in Mexico. Guanajuato was 
the chief corn-raising state, supplying over one- 
seventh of the entire crop. Michoacan, Jalisco and 
Veracruz follow in the order named as corn-grow- 
ing states. . 


STANDARDS OF GRAIN AND 
CLOVER SEED IN TOLEDO. 


The following revised grades of grain to be in 
force from and after July 1, next: 


WINTER WHEAT. 


No. 1 White Wheat—To be white winter wheat, 
sound, dry, reasonably clean, and equal in quality to 
No. 1 red, weighing not less than 58 pounds to the 
bushel, and to contain at least 90 per cent. of white 
wheat. 

No. 2 White Wheat—To be sound, dry and reason- 
ably clean white winter wheat, may be slightly 
shrunken-or discolored, weighing not less than 55 pounds 
to the bushel, and to contain at least three-fourths 
white winter wheat. 

No. 3 White Wheat—To be sound white winter wheat, 
may be shrunken or discolored and not well cleaned, 
and weighing not less than 52 pounds to the bushel. 

Rejected White Wheat—To be white winter wheat, 
may be warm or musty, but not so badly damaged as to 
render it unmerchantable. 

No. 1 Soft Red Winter—To be sound, dry and rea- 
sonably clean, to include all varieties of soft winter 
wheat, and to contain not more than 3 per cent. of 
white wheat. 

No. 2 Soft Red Winter—To include all varieties of 
soft winter wheat, to be sound, dry and fairly well 
clean, to contain not more than 8 per cent. of white 
wheat, and weighing not less than 58 pounds to the 
bushel. 

No. 3 Soft Red Winter—To be sound, and include 
shrunken and dirty winter wheat, weighing not less 
than 55 pounds to the bushel, and to contain not over 
10 per cent. of white wheat. 

No. 2 Hard Red Winter—To be the hard variety, 
sound, dry and reasonably clean, and shall not contain 
more than 10 per cent. of white wheat. 

No. 3 Hard Red Winter—To inelude inferior or dirty 
hard winter wheat, but suitable for flouring, weighing 
not less than 56 pounds to the bushel, and containing 
not more than 15 per cent. of white wheat. 

No. 4 Hard Red Winter—To include inferior or dirty 
Winter wheat of the hard variety, and weighing not less 
than 52 pounds to the bushel. 

No. 1 Rejected Soft Red Winter—To be reasonably 
clean, may be musty or slightly warm, and weighing 
not less than 55 pounds to the bushel. 

No. 2 Rejected Red Winter—To include ‘all rejected 
red winter wheat, but must not weigh less than 50 
pounds to the bushel. 

Grade of Wheat and Rye Mixed—The grain to be 
sound and containing at least 75 per cent. of wheat. 

No Dstablished Grade of Wheat and Rye Mixed— 
Must not exceed 50 per cent. of rye. 

No. 1 Red and White Mixed Wheat—To be sound, 
dry and reasonably clean, and to include all varieties of 
soft and white winter wheat. 

No. 2 Red and White—To include all varieties of 
soft and white winter wheat, to be sound, but not good 
enough for No. 1, and weighing not less’than 56 pounds 
to the bushel. 3 

Mixed No. 2 Red Winter Wheat—To include hard 
and soft winter wheat mixed, and in every respect 
equal to No. 2 Soft or No. 2 Red Hard. 

Mixed No. 3 Red Winter Wheat—To include hard 
and soft winter wheat mixed, and in all other respcts 
equal to No. 3 Red Soft or No. 3 Red Hard. 

No. 1 Smutty Wheat—To be equal in all respects to 
No. 2 Red: Wheat and only slightly tainted with smut. 

No. 2 Smutty Wheat—To contain all smutty wheat 
not good enough for No. 1. 

No established grade of any kind of grain means 
that it is not good enough for one grade and too good 
for another, and virtually preserves its identity so that 
it can be sold by sample. 


SPRING WHEAT. 


No. 2 Spring Wheat—To be reasonably clean spring 
wheat and free from other grain, such as will make 
sound flour. 

No. 38 Spring Wheat—To include all inferior, 
shrunken or dirty spring wheat, not musty, and weigh- 
ing not less than 53 pounds to the bushel. 

Rejected Spring Wheat—To be spring wheat not so 
badly damaged as from any other cause to render it 
unfit for No. 3. . 

Note—In case of mixture of spring and winter 
wheat, it shall be called spring wheat and grade ac- 
cording to the quality thereof. 


CORN. 


No. 1 Yellow Corn—To be sound, dry and only 
slightly mixed with unsound kernels, and to be at least 
95 per cent. yellow corn. 

No. 2 Yellow Corn—To be reasonably sound, reason- 
ably dry and reasonably clean, but not good enough for 
No. 1 Yellow, and to be-at least seven-eighths yellow 
corn. 


good enough for No. 2 Yellow, may be slightly damp, 
but not so badly heated as to render it unmerchantable. 

No. 1 White Corn—To be white, sound, dry and 
reasonably clean, may contain an occasional kernel of 
colored corn, but not to exceed one per cent. 

No. 2 White Corn—To be white, sound, dry and 
reasonably clean, and to contain not more than 5 per 
cent. of colored corn. 

No. 2 Gorn—To be mixed corn, dry, sound and only 
very slightly mixed with unsound kernels and reason- 
ably clean. 

No. 3 Corn—To be mixed 
reasonably clean, but not good enough for No. 

No. 4 Corn—To include all other corn not good 
enough for No. 3, but not so badly heated as to render 
it unmerchantable. 


corn, reasonably dry, 


2 


OATS. 


No. 1 White Oats—To be dry, sound and clean, to 
weigh not less than 32 pounds to the bushel, and to 
contain not to exceed 2 per cent, of colored oats. 


No. 3 Yellow Corn—To include all other corn not | 


No. 2 White Oats—To be equal in quality to No. 2 
Oats, to be at least 90 per cent. white, and weighing 
not less than 80 pounds to the bushel. 

No. 8 White Oats—To be at least three-fourths white, 
not unsound, but not otherwise good enough for No. 2, 
and weighing not less than 28 pounds to the bushel. 

No. 4 White Oats—To be white oats, may be stained 
or discolored, but must be sweet, weighing not less 
than 26 pounds to the bushel, and containing not less 
than three-fourths white oats. 

No. 2 Oats—To be mixed oats, dry, sound, sweet 
and reasonably clean, and weighing not less than 2S 
pounds to the bushel. ‘ 

No. 8 Oats—To include inferior or dirty oats, not 
unsound, but which from any other cause are not good 
enough for No. 2, and weighing not less than 26 pounds 
to the bushel. 

Rejected Oats—May be heated or musty, but not 
otherwise good enough for No. 3. 3 

No. 1 White Clipped Oats—Must be equal in every 
respect to No. 1 White Oats, and weighing not less 
than 86 pounds to the bushel. 

No. 2 White Clipped Oats—Must be equal in every 
respect to No. 2 White Oats, and weighing not less 
than 33 pounds to the bushel. a 

No. 2 Clipped Oats—To be equal in every respect to 
No. 2 mixed oats, and to weigh not less than 34 
pounds to the bushel. 

No. 3 Clipped Oats—To be equal in every respect to 
No. 3 mixed oats, and to weigh not less than 30 
pounds to the bushel. 


RYE. 


No. 2 Rye—Tio be sound, plump and reasonably 
clean, and weighing not less than 56 pounds to the 
bushel. 

No. 3 Rye—To include inferior or dirty rye, not un- 
siege but from any other cause not zood enough for 
aNO. Ge 

Rejected Rye—To be unsound rye, and from any 
other cause shall not be deemed unmerchantable. i 

No. 1 Barley—To be plump, bright, sound, clean and 
free from other grain. At 

No. 2 Barley—To be reasonably clean and sound 
but not bright and plump enough for No. 1. ; 

Rejected—All barley that from any other cause is 
unsound and not largely mixed with other grain. 


CLOVER SHED. 


Choice Clover Seed—To be bright in color, dry, 
sound, plump, well cleaned and containing very few 
foreign seeds, and of uniform quality. 

Prime Clover Seed—To be dry, sound, reasonably 
clean and only slightly mixed with foreign seed. ; 

No. 2 Clover Seed—To be merchantable clover seed, 
but too badly mixed with dirt, brown or foreign seed, 
or in other respects not good enough for prime. 

Rejected Clover Seed—To include all seed, damp or 
damaged, very dirty, or so badly mixed with foreign 
seed as to render it unmerchantable. : 

eal wee Alsike and Timothy—Graded by above 
rules. 

Any grain below or above established grade shall 
be held on track and consignee notified. 

When grain is sold by carloads without the 
specific quantity being named at the time of sale, a 
carload of 

Wheat shall be deemed to consist of 500 bushels, 

A carload of corn or rye—not more than 550 bush- 
els and not less than 500 bushels. 

A carload of barley—not more than 550 bushels 
and not less than 500 bushels. 

A carload of oats—not more than 1,000 bushels and 
not less than 850 bushels. 


INSPECTION. 


The inspection department shall in no case make 
the grade of grain above that of the poorest quality 
found in any lot of grain inspected, when it has 
evidently been “plugged” or otherwise improperly 
loaded for the purpose of deception. Wheat which 
has been subjected to “scouring” or to any process 
equivalent thereto shall not be graded higher than 


“No. 3. 


All persons employed in the inspection of ‘grain 
shall report all attempts to defraud the system 
of grain inspection as established by law. They 
shall also report in writing all instances where 
warehousemen deliver, or attempt to deliver, grain 
of a lower grade than that called for by the ware- 
house receipt. They shall also report all attempts 
of receivers or shippers of grain to instruct or in any 
way influence the action or opinion of the inspector. 


FLAXSEED AT CHICAGO. 


The receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Chicago 
during the %2 months ending with May, as re- 
ported by S. H. Stevens, flaxseed inspector of the 
Board of Trade, were as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Months. 

1897-98. | 1896-97. | 1897-98. | 1896-97. 

AUPSURT 0 caaas nase endear 813,160) 1,770,160 299,108) 1,060,659 
SOPtOMDC?. c..ceseseseioeen 696,000) 1,627,480 557,395) 1,399,514 
Omtobey. Grab kter 142%) 424,560} 2,014,920] 373312) (515,159 
DEO GRE ON pian dita 38 vas, ocx 671.870 874,640 437,218; 259,916 
DEGOMIDOEE «ve nxn sceaive dass 436,648 643,272 486,379 238,865 
FELVUBE is sistcones ovate see 189,080 362,500 162,138 230,267 
HODIUSE Vic's grins Bows ere ass > 180. 960 344,520 88.523 137,185 
ATS TCR Sereda ire asad inte nae aes 212,331 307,980 156,961 207,725 
AUDOPIL co ah ese athe te ieee oa 3s 75,400 176,900 37,691 524.527 
NY we Silas Rowen cy x 2ite pies 323,420 164,720 174,522 782,273 
PUIG stata rts nares aia eta vag siamille'esi:s'e 9 ae 290,000)... 0. s.00-- 141,478 
SUL Waclsxaetarmencsviwaes dpe | seth eons ROL TA ln dice nce 134,445 
Total bushels......... 4,033,429) 8,828,812] 2,674,747| 5,632,013 
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Anton Kopp at Massillon, Ohio, will remodel his 
brewery. 

The Anchor Brewing Co. of Tarentum, Pa., has 
been remodeled and modernized. 


John Piemeisel succeeds Kokes & Piemeisel, 


brewers, at New Prague, Minn. 

Adam Gintz & Sons are to build a brewery at 
Belleville, IL, with 150-barrel kettle. 

The City Brewing Company of Jeffersonville, Ind., 
has gone into the hands of a receiver. 

The J. Weil Malting Co., now a part of the Ameri- 
ean Malting Co., have surrendered their charter. 

The Union Brewing Co. is a new corporation at 
Louisville, of which Chas. Metz is secretary and 
treasurer. 

Austria’s barley exports from August 1, 1897, to 
April 1 were 1,477,800 quarters, against 40,600 
quarters the previous season. 


The Lansing Brewing Co., a new organization at 


Lansing, Mich., will’ build a brewery and malt 
house 75x100 feet in size. It will be thoroughly 


modern. 


The Adirondack Brewing Co. of Gloversville, 
N. Y., has been incorporated; capital stock, $10,000; 
directors: John Hillock, John Sponeble and Lucian 
Hillabrandt. 


The American Malting Co. announce that they 
‘are about to build a 38,000,000-bushel malt house 
in Chicago, but none at Buffalo as announced by 
~ several newspapers. 


The Belvidere Brewing Company at Harper’s 
Ferry, W. Va., has been incorporated by August 
Krueger, Jacob Schaefer and Henry Schaefer, with 
capital stock of $80,000. 


The American Malting Co. have increased the 
storage capacity of the Brand, Buller & Gund brand 
at Chicago, by the erection of steel storage tanks of 
200,000 bushels’ capacity. 


The Columbia Malting Company of Chicago has 
taken out a permit to erect a six-story and base- 
ment brick malthouse at 10406 to 10468 Indiana 
State line, to cost $800,000. 


The story comes from Milwaukee that Anton 
Dreher, a large Austrian brewer, has decided to 
build a $10,000,000 brewery in that city. The rumor 
may be received with appropriate allowances, no 
doubt. 


The Heissler & Junge Co., bakers of Chicago, 
are enlarging their plant for making malt extract, 
which is coming into use by a certain class of 
brewers, especially in the far Northwest, where its 
form is a recommendation. 


Among the recent changes in the ownership of 
breweries are the following: G. A. Fraser & Co. 
succeed the Grand Forks Brewery at Grand Forks, 
British Columbia; Pearson & Fischer, brewers at 
Sandon, B. C., have dissolved, Fishcher succeeding. 


Russia’s exports of barley for week ending May 
21 was 122,900 quarters of 400 pounds, against 
105,400 quarters same week a year ago. The total 
exports to that date from August 1, 1897, was 6,790,- 
600, against 4,897,900 same time 1897, and 5,105,300 
for 1896. 

The imports of barley into the United Kingdom 
for the four months ending April 30, 1897, were as 
_follows: From Russia, 1,491,500 quarters; from 
Roumania, 2,094,900 quarters; from Turkey, 1,1387,- 
840 quarters, and from other countries, 2,167,800 
quarters. 


Forty-six Illinois brewers in 35 towns formed an 
association April 17, of which William Gebhardt 
of Morris was elected president, and Otto Huber 
of Rock Island, secretary. The immediate object 
was to enter a protest against the measure of the 
tax on beer. 


The results of syndicating metropolitan breweries 
are more apparent in the quotations for beer, in 
Chicago say, than in the appreciation of syndicate 
brewery shares, the price of beer ten years 
ago, or just before the syndicate craze struck the 


business, haying been $7, whereas for a year past 
it has been but little better than $3.50. On May 1 
the price was restored to $5. 


The Fulton County Brewing Co., Johnstown, 
N. Y., has been incorporated; capital stock, $10,000; 
officers, president, Patrick Shiel, Johnstown; vice- 
president, Harry Dunn, Schenectady, superintendent, 
John Dunn, Sehnectady; secretary and treasurer, 
John M. Shiel, Johnstown. 


The Consumers’ Brewing Co., Baltimore, Md., has 
been incorporated; capital stock, $150,000; incorpo- 
rators: William H. Brand, Frederick G. Blanke, 
John H. Biemiller, John M. Goeller, Herman Isaacs, 
Frederick W. Oehm, Julius Requard, Kurt R. Stern- 
berg, and J. Christopher Schmuck. 


The use of raw grain in brewing is unquestion- 
ably increasing in Hngland, where the practice is 
defended on the same grounds as in America, but 
unlike the American practice, the brewers in IWng- 
land are in many instances putting in their own 
machinery for preparing the corn for brewing pur- 
poses. 


Albert Schwill & Co., the well-known maltsters, 
with plants in Cincinnati and Chicago, will build 
a three-story addition to their plant between the 
Pennsylvania and Lake Shore railroads at South 
Chicago. It will extend over an area of 67x44 feet 
and will be of brick and stone construction. It will 
cost $10,000. 


The conclusion of the deal to unite seven of the 
breweries of Cleveland and one in Sandusky as one 
company, to be known as the Cleveland and San- 
dusky Brewing Company, has been reached after 
having been been delayed some weeks by the finan- 
cial uncertainties growing out of the war. It is now 
stated that the capital stock will be $12,000,000, 
which is an increase of $2,000,000 over the original 
plans, although during the time the consummation 
of the scheme has been delayed the number of 
breweries included in the syndicate has decreased 
by 50 per cent. 


The story that the Cincinnati breweries are to be 
syndicated, current some mouths ago, is revived. 
The statement is made that Mr. John A. Persch. who 
promoted the late consolidation of plants in Phila- 
delphia, also those in Central Pennsylvania and in 
Cleveland, has charge of this latest deal, which is 
said to involve $20,000,000. The rumcr is given 
countenance by his purchase of the Benner Brew- 
ing Company’s plant, which was receutly sold by. 
order of court after having been for a jong time in 
a receiver’s hands. Cincinnati, Covington and New- 
port have 26 breweries, which it is now proposed 
to unite in one company. 


William H. Prinz of Chicago has taken out a 
patent (No. 605,012, serial No. 644,141) for malt 
drying kiln. He provides a number of drying floors 
situated one above the other, with a heating cham- 
ber under the lowermost, said heating chamber be- 
ing surrounded by a chamber adapted to deliver air 
to the heater, flues in the wails of said apparatus 
connecting at their lower ends with said cbamber 
around said heating chamber, between their ends 
with the spaces underneath said drying floors and 
at their upper ends with a suction chamber, and 
valves controlling said connection, whereby hot, 
cold, or mixed hot and cold, air can be passed 
through the malt on any one or all of said floors, or 
avoid all of them at will. 


A number of malsters, chiefly New York and 
Western firms, met at the Great Northern Hotel, 
Chicago, June 7, and organized an association to: 
be known as the United States Maltsters’ Associa- 
tion, of which John C. White of Buffalo, N. Y., 
was elected president; J. H. Pank of Chicago, secre-' 
tary, and W. H. Pettit of Kenosha, Wis., treasurer. 
Conspicuous among those present at this meeting 
were John Noth, Davenport, lowa; Frank L. Geb- 
hard, Chicago; A. Munsenberger, Chicago; John C. 
White, Buffalo; John Kam J¢r., Buffalo; Solomon 
Scheu, Buffalo; B. Ramsay, Appleton, Wis.; George 
M. Spangler, Cleveland; Louis Hehman, Piqua, Ohio; 
W. H. Pettit, Kenosha, Wis.; A. Feckendorf, Cin- 
cinnati; Andrew G. White, Albany, N. Y.; W. A. 
Waite, Adam, N. Y.; Thomas Gordon, Oswego. N. ¥.; 
Andrew Pick, West Bend, Wis. 


There are a num-, 


ber of trade questions which afford a rational basis 
for a legitimate association of maltsters, such, for 
example, as the bag and the credit questions, if no 
others; and such an association it was supposed had 
been organized a year ago under similar circum- 
stances. It transpired, however, that last year’s 
work was but preliminary to organizing the Ameri- 
can Malting Company. It is most positively stated 
that this new association has no syndication project 
in view, but is merely a legitimate trade associa- 
tion, of which the American Malting Company 
may become a member if it so wishes. 


The brewing industry of the United Kingdom 
was represented at Sept. 80, 1897, by 8,153 persons 
who brew for their own private consumption only, 
and by only 1,850 common brewers who brew for the 
trade—about the same number as in the United 
States. The latter number is 71 less than for the 
year previous, showing that in England, as in 
America, the business is consolidating. Of the 1,850 
named, 1,714 are in England, 98 in Scotland, and 
58 in Ireland. The quantity of malt used by British 
brewers during the year ending Sept. 30, 1897, was 
56,378,418 bushels, together with 194,944 bushels of 
raw grain, 747,068 hundredweight of rice, rice grits, 
flaked rice, maize grits, flaked maize, ete, and 
2,569,457 hundredweights of sugar, syrup, ete., 
showing a decided increase in the use of malt sub- 
stitutes. The revenue paid by malt liquors for the 
year named was £11,745,560, or say $57,190,877. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS BARLEY AND 


MALT. 

IMPORTS, Bushels. Value. 
 Barley.,Anpril,) 1807 man secelampiereres 99,204 $ 26,533 
dO 1808 a oa aaet eee aes 10 i 
Ten months ending April, 1897. 1,130,023 357,068 
do. 1898. 124,718 43,806 
Barley malt, April, 1897 meee ese aee 650 697 
dot ISOS veneers 786 748 
Ten months ending April, 1897. 9,949 8,359 
do. 1898. 3,968 3,724 

EXPORTS. 
Barley; April, 1807... eee 796,041 285,241 
GOs) G1SO8. eraser aero 480,024 276,649 
Ten months ending April, 1897.16,724,219 6,564,600 
do. 1898 .10,638,151 5,249,416 
Barley aalt;, “Avprily 1807. tier. sc seetcierd sae eevee eee 
QO Ae1808 cee eee 29,231 21,416 
Ten monthsiending April, USOT asses oe eee 
do. 1898. 319,148 223,144 


An alliance of grain dealers’ associations would 
act as a wonderfully educating influence on the rail- 
roads, and hasten the day of the loading fee. 


The Galveston News claims that Texas could put 
20,000,000 acres into wheat, if necessary, and raise 
more of that cereal than the whole nation of 
75,000,000 could use. 


A Des Moines firm lately sold 300,000. bushels of 
corn, some of which had been cribbed several years, 
and yet sold at a price sufficient to pay storage and 
ae charges and net a handsome protit be- 
sides. 


Lindblom’s indebtedness figured up $180,000. 
There were 230 creditors, the most of whom ac- 
cepted his proposition to pay 60 per cent. cash, the 
remaining assets to be turned over to a trustee. 
It is not reported whether Lindblom will resume 
the commission business. 


Upon its departure last month from Minneapolis 
for the Philippines, the Thirteenth Regiment of Vol- 
unteers, under Col. Chas. Reeve, the ex-miller, were 
presented with a handsome sum of money. Among 
the contributors were the Van Dusen-Harrington 
Co., $100, and Peavey & Co., $250. 


The Cincinnati grain men are kicking over the 
proposed removal of the Jumbo weigher now in use 
in the Panhandle yards. It has been very popular 
with the grain men, but the Pennsylvania Company 
says it has not paid its way, and it is proposed to 
remove it and resume the old system of scales. 


Inspector Hiller of St. Louis refers with some pride 
to the fact that in two years there has not been an 
appeal from a grade established by him. He is of 
the opinion that Illinois grain dealers are tired of 
the grades in this state which conflict with the 
Missouri grades and that in many instances they 
have abandoned them. 


Commenting on the fact that railroads are haul- 
ing grain 960 miles from Chicago to New York for 
7 cents per hundred pounds, $1.40 per ton, or 4.2 
cents per bushel, the Railroad Gazette says: “But 
even at this ridiculous rate there may be no posi- 
tive loss (and we must conclude that there actually 
was ho great loss, for with the large cars and power- 
ful engines now used, the cost of wages and of fuel 
per ton of freight is exceedingly small. Some of the 
trunk lines can haul 50 to 60 cars through with the 
aid of pushing engines for a few miles; others 
cannot haul so many, but if we assume an ayerage 
load, through, of 40 cars, holding 30 tons each, we 
have 1,200 tons to the train, bringing in $1,680, or’ 
$1.75 per train mile, 12 cents more than the average 
of all freight trains, carrying high-class as well as 
low-class freight, in the United States in 1896.” 
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PERSONAL 


James Wallace of Sullivan is now managing KE. S8. 
Crowder’s grain business at New Lebanon, Ind. 


Robt. Hodam of Dillsburg, will have charge of 
Joon Bros’. elevator at Le Roy, Ul, when com- 
pleted. 


Will Haarstick, a prominent member of the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange, is absent on a trip 
to Kurope. 


L. W. Gingery moved from Dunlap, Iowa, to Val- 
paraiso, Nebr., recently, where he has taken charge 
of a grain elevator. 


I. J. Poley has sold his residence property at Mary- 
ville, Mo:, and will move his family to Kildair, Okla., 
where he is engaged in the grain business. 


— 


Wm. B. McKnight, a prominent grain and flour 


merchant of Philadelphia, has been ill for some 
time. His recovery is not now looked for. 


E. Byam, the buyer for the Van Dusen Elevator 
at Ordway, S. Dak., is spending his vacation in the 
East while the elevator is closed for a few months. 


Walter Fitch of the Northern Grain Co. of Chi- 
eago, who is a frequent visitor at Buffalo, has be- 
come a member of the Merchants’ Exchange there. 


After a ten days’ siege with measles, Fred J. 
- Rapp of San Jose, Ill., on June 1 resumed the su- 
perintending of the construction of his new ele- 
vator. 


W. W. Baker has retired from the firm of Baker 
& McColl, at Clyde, Mich., and will give his atten- 
tion to buying and selling grain, handling bicycles 
as a side line. 


Frank H. Peavey, the millionaire grain elevator 
operator of the Northwest, has become a special 
partner of J. J. R. Odell in the stock brokerage busi- 
ness at Chicago. 


F. N. Hartwell, president of the H. Verhoef Grain 
Co. of Louisville, Ky., attended the recent Unita- 
riau meeting at Boston, and made a speech at the 
banquet, which was well received. 


Thomas Gant has resigned his $15,000 a year posi- 
tion as general manager of the American Glucose 
Co. It is rumored that he may become connected 
with the plant at Waukegan, Ill, which has just 
been enlarged and refitted. 


MEETING OF THE OHIO GRAIN 
DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The following circular letter has been addressed 
to the members of the Ohio Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion: 

Columbus, Ohio, June 10, 1898. 

Dear Sir:—The annual meeting and pleasure excur- 
sion of the Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association will 
be held again this year at Star Island, Mich., June 
21 and 22. The Columbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo 
R. R. Co. have generously extended. the courtesy 
of free transportation from Columbus and _ inter- 
mediate stations to Toledo and return. Parties can 
take the train at any station between Columbus 
and Toledo and will be furnished with the proper 
tickets on the train. Train will leave Columbus 
(Union Station) 3 p. m., Monday, June 20, arrive at 
Toledo 6:35 p. m., leave Toledo for Detroit via 
Michigan Central Railway at 6:55 p. m., arrive at 
Detroit 8:40 p. m., leave Detroit 10:30 p. m. via De- 
troit & Cleveland Steam Navigation Co., arriving 
at Star Island about midnight. 

Returning, leave Star Island Thursday morning, 
June 23, about 7 a. m., arriving at Toledo about 
2p. m., affording a very enjoyable daylight ride 
down the St. Clair River, through the Government 
Canal, across Lake St. Clair, down the Detroit River 
and across Lake Erie to Toledo. 

The Toledo Produce Exchange have taken great 
interest in this trip this season, and have invited the 
Association to become their guests on the after- 
noon and evening of our return. A committee ap- 
pointed from their number will meet our party at 
the boat, giving us a boat ride up the river, showing 
us through their chain of elevators, and giving the 
Ohio shipper full insight into their manner of hand- 
ling grain, acquainting him fully with their manner 
of weighing and giving him an opportunity to be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with their inspection 
department. Recent developments have shown that 
Toledo is a very important market to the Ohio ship- 
per, and from the fact that their standard of grades 
is to be lowered the first of July, Toledo will likely 
from this time on demand more attention from the 
Ohio shipper than at any time heretofore. 

Aside from the business features of our stop at 
Toledo, a committee has been appointed by the 
Produce Exchange to entertain our Association in 
the evening with a suitable lunch, ete. After which 
the train leaves for Columbus at 12:15 a. m., reach- 
ing Columbus at 7 a. m. 

The expense will be comparatively light. Railroad 


fare Toledg to Detroit $1:30; boat fare Detroit to 
Star Island and return to Toledo, $1.50; hotel at 
Star Island, per day, $1.50. 

Other incidental expenses can be regulated to your 
liking. It is unnecessary to describe to you the many 
pleasures of Star Island, and the beauty of its sur- 
roundings, as any of our members who have been 
there either of the last two seasons can tell you 
all about it, and will tell you that to miss this trip 
will be missing a very good thing. 

According to the custom of former years the at- 
tendance will necessarily be confined strictly to 
grain dealers only, not including members of their 
families nor their friends. It is only by rigidly en- 
forcing this restriction, placed on us by the railroad 
company, that we can hope to secure the courtesy 
of free transportation from year to year. 

Please notify the Secretary not later than Thurs- 
day, June 16, whether or not you will go. 

JAS. P. McALISTER, 


President. 
HUGENE C. WAGNER, 
Secretary. 


Wesley Block, Columbus, Ohio. 


CUTTING RYE OUT OF WHEAT 


The accompanying cut has appeared in these 
columns before, but it will bear repetition. It was 
taken from Zahm & Co.’s circular, which, in repub- 
lishing it, says: ‘““Rye in wheat is a bad thing. Ship- 
pers should tell the farmer of it. Advise them to 


wl ae 


It isn’t hard 
work, and will make money for the farmer, and 
save shippers lots of trouble (and money) later on, 


get to work now and cut the rye down. 


Now is the time to do it. Shippers should cut out 
the above picture with the reading matter and tack 
it up where farmers will see it.” 


BROOMCORN. 


The crop year for broomcorn closed at Charles- 
ton, the center of the trade in Illinois, with the 
bulls in complete control, brush which a few weeks 
ago went begging at $45 to $60, taking an upward 
rush in jumps of $5 and $10 a ton, selling May 27 af 
$70, which figure has been maintained to this time 
as selling price. The great bulge in prices took 
the farmers by surprise, and they sold out with a 
rush, leaving the market practically bare, with ask- 
ing price now of $80 to $100. 

The past crop year has been very unsatisfactory 
on account of low prices. This has discouraged the 
Illinois broomcorn growers, many of whom had, 
before the rise in prices, decided not to plant the 
crop this year, and present indications are that the 
acreage will be reduced in this state by fully 25 
per cent. The advance noted, which is expected 
to be maintained, came too late to cause much, if 
any, change in this estimate of acreage, which 
was made late in May, the ground having been 
planted to corn. 


INSPECTION AT MINNEAPOLIS. 


What proved to be a tempest in a teapot occurred 
at Minneapolis, May 25 and 26, when complaint 
was made by Manager Harrington, of the Great 
Northern Elevator, that State Grain Inspector 
Clausen “had so stiffened his grades as to virtually 
amount to a change from the grades adopted for 
the 1897 erop.” The basis of the charge was the 
inspection May 25 of 100 cars of wheat at the Como 
Elevator, which Manager Harrington claimed should 
have passed a better grade than No. 2% Inspector 
Clausen at once demanded an investigation, which 
took place before the Warehouse Commission May 
26. The examination was very thorough, and re- 
sulted in a complete vindication of the inspection 
oftice, the charges against which were frankly with- 
drawn by Manager Harrington, four subsequent in- 
spections of the wheat, by disinterested parties, all 
agreeing that the grain was properly graded as No. 
2, as originally inspected. It also appeared from 
testimony under oath of a large number of in- 


spectors that no instructions had been given by 
Chief Inspector Clausen to tighten the grades. I’, H. 


Peavey, the largest elevator operator in the United 
States, in his testimony, said that “the Minnesota 
inspection is all right; that it is honest and has done 
the best it could with a hard crop, and that angels 
would have to come down to satisfy everybody.” 


THE MARKETS 


{We will be pleased to publish under this head short reviews 
of the conditions ruling in the different markets. Copy must 
reach us by the morning of the 14th of each month. ] 


Grain Report of Ferguson & McGinnis, New Or- 
leans, La., June 11: HAY—Reeeipts of hay in this 
market have fallen off considerably during the pres- 
ent week; although prices have not rallied any to 
speak of owing to the poor demand that exists. <A 
good portion of the trade are calling for low grade 
hay, and a fair No. 2 or No. 38 sells well at quota- 
tions. Should our receipts continue light, we think 
our market should regain its old standard of a few 
weeks back. We quote Choice $15 to $15.50, Strict 
Prime or No. 1, $18.50 to $14.50, Prime or No. 2, 
$12 t# $18. Ordinary Prime. or No. 3, $10.50 to 
$11.50. Prairie hay $6 to $6.50. CORN—In good 
supply with only a fair demand. Market weak. We 
quote White, Mixed and Yellow at 48 to 44 cents in 
sacks. OATS—Supply fully sufficient for the de- 
mand. Trade taking only what they require for 
their immediate wants, while holders are anxious to 
dispose of their stocks. We quote No. 2 mixed in 
sacks at 82 to 32% cents. BRAN —Stock far in ex- 
cess of demand, and quotable at 60 to 621% cents in 
sacks. 

arain and Hay Report of Collins & Go.. Cincinnati, 
Ohio, June 10: The apprehension that was manifest 
regarding the growing crops, by reason of the lack 
ot needful moisture over considerable portion of the 
territory tributary to this market, has been relieved 
by copious rains, and the outlook fayors a-continu- 
ance of wet weather, with sufficient moisture ex- 


| pected to give the backward corn crop a much 


needed impetus. The reports of growing crops of 
wheat, oats and hay are generally of a favorable 
nature, with an earlier movement than usual an- 
ticipated. The demand for all kinds of grain and 
hay is slow, and the prevailing tendency has been 
to concessions in prices under a lessened inquiry, 
influenced by the favorable condition of the new 
crop. WHEAT—Offerings are meager, and the de- 
mand is scattering, being confined to a few mills 
that remain in operation. No. 2 Red at 95 to 98 
cents, No. 8 Red at 90 to 94 cents, sample lots range 
from 80 to 90 cents as to quality. CORN—Values 
are fairly well maintained owing to the few arrivals, 
but the demand ruling is not very urgent. It is 
anticipated that the growing crop will make more 
favorable progress and the movement to market 
show some increase before a great while, and lower 
prices will create a more active demand. No. 2 
White at 34 to 344% cents, No. 2 Mixed and Yellow at 
383% to 33% cents, No. 2 Mixed at 32 to 3214 ‘cents. 
EAR CORN—Is very sparingly offered, and, the de- 
mand is fair, with Choice Yellow at 87 to 38 cents, 
Mixed and White range from 3514 to 37 cents, as-to 
quality. O'IATS—Old stocks are being depleted, with 
the demand inclined to inactivity as the trade are 
making purchases of what is wanted only for imme- 
diate use, and a moderate inquiry is anticipated 
until the new crop begins to moye. White oats are 
less freely offered aud are in better request. No. 2 
White at 3144 to 32 cents, No. 3 White at 28 to 29 
cents, Rejected White at 26 to 27 cents, No. 2 Mixed 
at 27 to 27% cents, No. 3 Mixed at 26 to 2614 cents, 
Rejected at 25 to 25% cents. RYH—Is slow and dull 
with very little wanted. No. 2 at 41 to 48 cents, 
Choice Michigan and Northwestern at 44 to 45 cents. 
HAY—Reeceipts for the week 2,746 tons. Shipments 
2,780 tons. The past week shows considerable of 
a falling off of the receipts. The lower prices ruling, 
coupled with a fear of dry weather in some locali- 
ties, was instrumental in causing smaller arrivals. 
The offerings, however, have been ample for all 
requirements of the trade, and the demand instead 
of improving, shows less activity. While values are 
essentially not quotably lower, it is becoming more 
dificult to obtain current quotations. Good rains 
have been distributed through many localities the 
latter part of the week, greatly to the benefit of the 
growing crop, for dry weather was threatening to 
curtail the yield. Choice Timothy is quotable at 
$9.25 to $9.50, No. 1 at $9.00, No. 2 at $7.00 to $7.25. 
There is so litthe demand for Clover and Clover 
Mixed Hay that concessions are necessary to in- 
terest buyers at all. No. 1 Clover Mixed at $6.00 to 
$6.50, No. 1 Clover at $4.50 to $5.00. Straw is not 
inquired for and the demand is nominal. Mill Feed 
—Dull and lower. Bran at $10.50 to $11.00, Mid- 
dlings at $10.50 to $11.50, as to quality, in bulk. 


Austria-Hungary, from August 1 to April 1, has 
imported 994,000 quarters (8 bushels each) of wheat, 
against 31,450 quarters in the previous season. Dur- 
ing the same period the wheat exports have been 
3,985 quarters, against 185,900 quarters the previous 
season. Thus she has changed from an exporting 
to a large importing country in a single season, 
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CROP REPORTS 


[Readers will confer a fayor yy sending us reports each month 

of the acreage and condition of growing crops, the amount of 
rain and hay in farmers’ hands and stocks in store, for publica- 
ion in this department. ] 


NORTH DAKOTA, Langdon, Cavalier Co., June 
7.—We have had fine rains here recently and crops 
look well. A. C. KIRBY. 

NORTH CAROLINA, Nealsville, McDowell Co., 
June 4.—Wheat is a larger and a better crop than 
in years past, and will soon be ready to harvest. 
D, E. BROWN. 

DELAWARHE, Frederica, Kent Co., June i1.—The 
wheat crop in this section will be about one-half 


a crop. However, the state is so small that if it 
is an entire failure it will not be felt. T. B. COUR- 
SHY. 


OHIO, Lebanon, Warren Co., June 11.—The wheat 
in this section is exceptionally nice and bids fair 
to produce an enormous crop of good quality wheat. 
Early sown will do to cut by June 20 to 25. D. F. 
GREELY. 


OREGON, June 1.—In Eastern Oregon unless hot 
north winds occur in June, the fall and winter sown 
grain will yield enormously. Spring sown grain is 
making a rapid growth and occasional rains will 
insure a big crop. 

WASHINGTON, June 1.—The largest acreage 
ever sown to wheat in this state has been put in 
this season. Fall sown grain is looking well and 
present prospects are that this year’s crops will 
exceed those of last year. 


MICHIGAN, Adrian, ienawee Co., June 8— 
Wheat will be an average crop in this vicinity and 
reports from farmers are very encouraging. All 
other grains are looking well. Corn and oats will 
be a good crop. C. F. HARDY. 


IKANSAS, Colby, ‘Thomas Co., June 6.—Prospects 
for wheat in this county are the finest since 1892. 
There is plenty of rain and no chinch bugs. Corn 
acreage is large and promises another large crop. 
THE COLBY MILLING COMPANY. 


OKLAHOMA, June 5.—I‘armers are in the midst 
of wheat_ harvest which is considerable iarger than 
any previous year. Experts place the wheat yield 
of the territory at 40,000,000 bushels, double that 
of last year. Oats, corn and kaffir corn look well. 


ILLINOIS, Allenville, Mouitrie Co., June 11.— 
About 65 per cent. of the corn is planted and there 
is now a fair stand, although late. There are good 
prospects for oats and the acreage is large. The 
prospects for wheat are good, but very little was 
sown. J. R. MARTIN. 


ILLINOIS, Forsyth, Macon Co., June 9.—Corn 
planting is finished and it looks well, growiug fine. 
There is now probably less than 20 per cent. of 
old corn to be moved out. Oats look well and are 
about an average crop. Wheat is in good condition 
but there is very little of it. J. B. GOOD. 


ILLINOIS, Taylorville, Christian Co., June 9.— 
Wheat and oats are looking well. In some places 
there has been too much rain, although there are 
fairly good prospects for a good crop. We will have 
a good stand of No. 8 wheat. in some places corn 
planting is done, while in others it will not be 
finished for a week. THEO. P. BAXTER. 


ILLINOIS, Oreana, Macon Co., June 9.—Wheat is 
looking fair and with favorable weather will make 
a good crop. The acreage is one-fourth per cent. 
less than an average. Corn is doing well; some 
planting is just finished. There are some chinch 
bugs in the oats which will injure them if the 
weather remains too dry. However, at present the 
crop looks well. There is a full acrcage. J. R. 
HENARD. 


MISSOURI Crop Report, June 2.—The monthly 
crop report of the Missouri State Board of Agri- 
culture says the wheat condition has declined one 
point since May 1, occasioned by overflow on bot- 
toms or standing water on flat, badly drained land. 
Hlsewhere the crop is doing spiendidly and promises 
good yield. Chinch bugs are reported from a few 
localities. It is seldom that corn planting has been 
so generally retarded as this season. About 27 per 
‘cent. of the crop was planted May 1, and then fol- 
lowed continued rains that practically stopped work 
for the next two weeks. There has been but little 
complaint of bad germination. ; 


KANSAS, June 6.—A summary of reports received 
by the state board of agriculture at Topeixa indicates 
a winter wheat prospect far ahead of any similar 
period in the history of Kansas. The reports are 
made by townships, and show that the stand and 
growth of the plant are unusually good and no in- 
jury thus far by insects. The general average con- 
dition for this state is 103. The cool, wet weather, 
which has been favorable to wheat, has been ad- 
verse to the corn situation, hence much plauting or 
replanting is being done. For the past ten days 
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the situation has been steadily improvisg. Wor the 
entire state the present corn condition averages 79. 


INDIANA, June 8.—The weekly crop bulletin for 
Indiana, issued June 8, says in part: “Harm work 
progressed uninterruptedly, and the growing crops 
matured and advanced more rapidly. Wheat and 
rye are maturing well and the harvest wiil com- 
mence, possibly, within ten days. Both of these 
cereals headed well and are in bloom. In the south- 
ern portion wheat is turning yellow; tae heads of 
the wheat being large and apparently weli filled, 
promise a good crop this year.” 


IOWA.—According to the Weather-Crop Bulletin 
of the lowa Weather and Crop Service for the week 
ending June 6, the conditions were favorable for 
the rapid growth of vegetation, and the weeds as 
well as crops responded to the quickening impulse. 
Fair progress has been made in the cultivation of 
corn, and in some favored localities the second plow- 
ing is in progress. Where the rainfall has been 
excessive, and in undrained fields, the crop is weedy. 
But in the larger part of the state corn made a good 
stand and its condition is fairly satisfactory. In 
the southeastern counties, where planting has been 
retarded by continued saturation of tne soil, the 
work of planting was pushed vigorously during the 
week; but the acreage of corn will be materially 
decreased in that section. Reports from all dis- 
tricts indicate that on rich lands oats may “suffer 
material damage from excessive growth. Ju many 
localities the crop is already badiy flattened. Wheat 
and barley are liable to suffer considerable injury 
from the same cause. Drier weather is needed for 
the normal development of all grain crops. Condi- 
tions have been unusually favorable for pastures, 
meadows, new seeding of timothy and clover, flax, 
the potato crop, and small fruits. On the whole, the 
crop situation is quite promising. 


MICHIGAN Crop Report, June 1—The average 
condition of wheat June 1 was, in the state 98, 
southern counties 96, central 102, and northern 100. 
Compared with May 1 there is in the state and 
southern counties an average gain of 4 per cent., 
in the central counties of 6 per cent., and in the 
northern of 2 per cent. Compared with one year 
ago the average condition is higher in the state 
and each section as follows: State 20 per cent., 
southern counties 14 per cent., central 36 per cent. 
and northern 19 per cent. Wheat is rarely in better 
average condition June 1 than this year. The high- 
est average reported: in the preceding ten years is 
92 in 1892 and 1894. The average condition in the 
southern counties, 96, is the same as in 1891. The 
acreage planted to corn fully cquals the acreage in 
average years. The figures are 101 for the state, 
99 for the southern, 102 for the central, and 104 
for the northern counties. The average condition 
in the state is 96. The acreage sowed to oats is 
92 per cent. of acreage in average years, and the 
average condition of the crop is 96. About four- 
fifths the usual acreage of barley has been sowed 
and in condition the crop is 96. Barley is not 
extensively grown in Michigan, two-thirds of the 
crop being grown in seven counties in the eastern 
part of the state. The average condition of 
meadows and pastures is 96, and of clover sowed 
this year, 95. The condition of each is slightly 
lower in the southern counties, meadows and pas- 
tures being 94, and this year’s clover seeding 92. 


KENTUCKY Crop ~ Report, June 1.—The 
wheat crop has improved over the excellent condi- 
tion shown on May 1, and now shows an average 
condition for the state of 104, a gain of three points 
during May. The central section continues to show 
the highest average condition, 107, as against 105 
on May 1. Correspondents report the crop unusually 
fine, heads good length, and well filled. In a num- 
ber of counties lying north of a line drawn from 
Franklin County to Rowan County the rainfall has 
been deficient during May, and in these counties the 
crop is beginning to show the effects of drouth. 
An early harvest is indicated. In the western sec- 
tion the condition averages 102, a gain of one point 
during May. Here the rainfall has been excessive 
throughout May, and reports of rust on blades and 
damage otherwise from excessive moisture are not 
infrequent. In Christian County the crop is reported 
“padly rusted.” Some fly is noted in Larue. County. 
In the southeastern section the condition in those 
counties where wheat is grown averages 102, a gain 
of several points during May. The condition of the 
corn crop for the state averages 92. On June 1, 
1897, the condition was 82, and June 1, 1896, the 
condition was 93. The stand-was generally good, 
and where the season has been favorable has 
grown off nicely. The crop, however, has had to 
contend with excessive moisture in western section 
almost from date of planting, and, as might be in- 
ferred, the state of cultivation is not the best. 
Planting was hardly completed with the close of 
the month, and the crop is generally in a backward 
state. In the central section more favorable condi- 
tions have prevailed, with a corresponding improve- 
ment in condition. The state of cultivation is, on 
the whole, good, much of it having received the 
second plowing. In the northern counties of this 
section, where the rainfall has been deficient, the 


crop is in the clods. In the southeastern section 
favorable conditions have prevailed, and while the 
crop was late in planting the stand was excellent, 
and the growth and improvement have been steady. 
The condition by sections is as follows: Western, 
87; central, 91, and eastern, 99. The condition of 
the oats crop shows an improvement during May, 
The improvement applies mainly to the early sown 
oats. That part of the crop which was sown late 
is unpromising. The condition for the state aver- 
ages 91. On June 1, 1897, the condition was 82, and 
for June 1, for 1896, the condition was 69. By 
sections the following conditions are shown: West- 
ern, 69; Central, 85; Eastern, 92. 


OHIO Crop Report.—The foilowing estimates are 
made from the reports of the Ohio Department of 
Agriculture, received from township correspyndents 
up to June 1: The figures represent condition or 
prospect as compared with an average for the coun- 
ties and for the state. Reports were received from 
nearly every township in the state. As compared 
with an average wheat was 82 per cent.; winter 
barley, 77 per cent.; spring barley, 86 per cent; rye, 
83 per cent.; oats, 91 per cent.; clover, 52 per cent.; 
timothy, 90 per cent.; timothy damaged by grub- 
worm, 2 per cent. With but few exceptions cor- 
respondents, in commenting upon the reports sub- 
mitted, call attention to the marked improvement 
in wheat since the report of May 1. The weather 
conditions during the greater part of May were 
favorable to the most rapid growth. In some sec- 
tions of the state the advance is such as to attract 
special attention. It is not to be inferred that all 
wheat shows equally well; there are, of course, 
many poor fields and much spotted wheat, netably 
on the poor and low lands, some of which showed 
such meager promise as to warrant plowing up for 
oats, but there is so much fait and good wheat 
that the general average for the state is estimated 
to be 82 per cent., an advance of seven points since 
May 1; ten points since April 1, and fifteen points 
since March 1, at which time the prospect was very 
discouraging, the plant being weak and thin on 
the ground, many fields seeming bare, or nearly so, 
but weather conditions have been favorable and 
the wheat steadily advanced until now we have 
in view the prospect for a fair crop and an early 
harvest. Oats, on low ground, have been injured 
by the heavy rains. Owing to ihe very wet weather, 
corn planting has been very late, and there is a 
great amount that is not iv at this date. 


GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT.—According to 
the report of the United States Department cf Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., Juae 10, the preliminary 
returns of the spring wheat acreage, with the two 
Dakotas in particular subject to revision, mdicate 
a total area seeded of 16,800,000 acres, which, added 
to the area in winter wheat, 26,200,000, makes a 
total wheat acreage of 48,000,U00, or rather over 3% 
million acres greater than last year. There is an 
increase of 8 per cent. in Minnesota, 22 in Iowa, 
10 in Nebraska, 11 in North Dakota, 8 in South 
Dakota, 5 in Oregon, and 20 in Washington. The 
average condition of winter wheat is 90.8, as com- 
pared with 78.5 at the corresponding date last year, 
and 81.6 the corresponding average for the last ten 
years. The principal averages are as follows: New 
York 98, Pennsylvania 96, Maryland 98, Tennessee 
93, Kentucky 99, Ohio 87, Michigan 97, Indiana 95, 
Missouri 96, Kansas 104, California 33. The average 
condition of spring wheat is the almost, if not en- 
tirely, unprecedented one of 100.9, as compared with 
89.6 on June 1, 1897, and 92.5, the average for the 
past ten years. Nearly all the states of principal 
production report a condition exceeding that indic- 
ative of a full normal crop, North Dakota reporting 
104, South Dakota 103, Nebrasia 105, Iowa 102, Min- 
nesota 100, Oregon 101 and Washington 97. The 
total reported acreage in oats is 1.6 per cent. less 
than last year. There is a decrease of 5 per cent. 
in New York, 2 in Indiana, 5 in Illinois, 2 in Wis- 
consin, 2 in Minnesota, 4 in Iowa, and 7 in Missouri. 
On the other hand there is an increase of 3 per cent. 
in Pennsylvania, 1 in Kansas and 5 in Nebraska. 
The condition of oats is 98, as compared with 93.3 
on June 1, 1897, and 99.5 the average for the cor- 
responding date for the past ten years. The prin- 
cipal state averages are as follows: New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Illinvis, 98; Michigan, 95; 
Indiana, 98; Wisconsin, Minnesota and North Da- 
kota, 100; Iowa and South Dakota, 103; Nebraska 
104; Missouri, 93, and Kansas, 94. The acreage re- 
ported as under barley is 5.3 per cent. less than 
last year, the reductions in the principal states 
being as follows: New York i0 per cent., Wiscon-— 
sin 8, Minnesota 11, Iowa 8, North Dakota 4, South 
Dakota and California each 1. The condition of 
barley is 78.8, as compared with 87.4 on June 1, 
1897, and 89.9, the average at the corresponding 
date for the last ten years. The condition by states 
is as follows: New York 95, Michigan 94, Wiscon- 
sin 100, Minnesota 98, Iowa 102, Nebraska 104, South” 
Dakota 103, North Dakota 100, Washington 97, and 
California 82. The acreage under rye shows a de- 
crease of 3.5 per cent., as compared with last year, 
the decrease in New York being 5 per cent., in 
Pennsylvania 2, Michigan 7, Wisconsin 1 and Kan- 
sas 1. The condition of rye is 97.1, as compared 
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with 89.9 on June 1, 1897, and 90.6, the average for 
the past ten years. The averages in the principal 
states are as follows: New York, Michigan, Min- 
nesota and Iowa, each 96; New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, 99; Illinois, 94; Wisconsin, 100; Kansas, 
103; Nebraska, 105. The condition of spring 
pastures is phenomenally high, there being but few 
states in the North or West where it does not 


approach or exceed 100. 
JA * 


PRESS 
_ _&.COMMEN 


HOPING FOR SHORT CROP, 


Corn seems to be very low, but whether it is 
cheap or not depends on the supply and the demand 
for it. The crops have been very large. We hope 
the weather will turn against another large crop.— 
Toledo Market Record. 


MEM, FOR SHIPPERS, 

Two things which country shippers should dis- 
tinctly remember—all descriptions of grain and 
seeds should be thoroughly cleaned before send- 
ing to market, and that the Chicago market is the 
leading one for the disposal of the same.—-Chicago 
Daily Trade Bulletin. 


PROF. LUGGER TO THE RESCUE. 

The Rocky Mountain grasshoppers are said to 
have declared war on the Minnesota and Dakota 
wheatfields, and their armed phalanxes are now 
advancing to the invasion. Prof. Lugger mist be 
detailed immediately to head them off with his 
hopper dozer.—Minneapolis Tribune. 


EUROPE GROWING FOND OF CORN. 


The big exports of corn have continued so long 
that there is no’reason to fear that they will fall 
to the level which was normal before 1897. Europe 
has gained new light upon the subject of corn, and 
henceforth that great product of American farms 
will have a iarger part than it used to play in the 
foreign commerce of the United States.—Cleveland 
Leader. : 


LIKE OLD TIMES. 


There is much groaning in the Southern wheat 
belt of IKKansas on account of the scarcity of men 
to harvest the enormous crop. General Prosperity, 
has called so many men into industrial service anc 
so many men have followed the other generals off to 
war that the labor market is sadly depleted. If 
this condition continues, good husky men will be 
receiving the old-time $3 a day for harvesting all 
over the western wheat country.—Lincoln (Neb.) 
Journal, 


THE PROPOSED TAX ON FUTURES. 


There is a material difference between a drastic 
measure like the one championed some years ago 
by Senator Washburn of Minnesota and the small 
tax which it is proposed to impose now. If such a 
tax had been levied a year ago it would not have 
kept Mr. Leiter out of the wheat pit, nor is it likely 
that such a tax, if levied now, will drive business 
from the board to the bucket shops. The only thing 
the members of the board have to fear is that 
future Congresses, prejudiced against “future” 
transactions, may be tempted to impose heavier 
taxes in the futile hope of stopping speculation.— 
Chicago Tribune. 

PRAISE FOR MR, CLAUSEN, 

The newspapers have just chronicled another at- 
tempt to upset the grade declared by the depart- 
ment, with the usual result. The warehouse com- 
mission unanimously confirms the grade given and 
fully vindicates the inspection department. Some- 
time grain-handlers and wheat-manipulators will 
come to learn that the Minnesota grain inspection 
department is not a political bureau, but a pains- 
taking, impartial agency for the determination of 
the quality of all grain offered in the market, and 
that no man has “pull” enough to have the scales 
changed to the width of a hair in his favor.—st. 
Paul Dispatch. 


THE COMMISSION MERCHANT'S DUTY TO SHIPPERS, 


The commission merchant, like other members of 
the human family, is not infallible, and while he is 
as liable to make mistakes as any other person, he 
should not make the mistake of sending false or 
misleading advice to his shippers. He should by all 
means be conservative in his advice and careful in 
-his predictions, leaning to the safe side and giving 
quotatious from an intelligent and practical knowl- 
edge of the market and its conditions. He should 
go further and give full explanation of the require- 
ments of the trade, and market value of the various 
grades, leaving no doubt on that score. He cannot 
afford to revert to any other method if he wishes 
to retain the respect and confidence of his shippers 


and be successful in his business operations.—Hay 
Trade Journal. 


JIM HILL JOLLIES SEATTLE. 


President Hill of the Great Northern reiterates 
his belief that a few more years will see Seattle 
a larger city than San Francisco. Mr. Hill expects 
his road in a few years to handle upward of 10,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat here, and he is going 
where he will have plenty of room to do it. It will 
mean cheaper cost of handling and that is a valu- 
able item in commerce.—Seattle Trade Register. 


became effective on these shipments yesterday. The 
rebates on grain stuffs are removed when the grain 
rates go into effect. We suppose the rates will last 
two or three days. 


The $5,000 appropriated by the Washington Legis- 
lature to back up the railroad rate law in the courts 
has been exhausted. All that has been done is that 
in a case begun by Carin & Bibb against the O. R. 
& N. Company, to compel that company to carry 
grain at the state rate, counsel have appeared to 
assist Attorney General Winston and Assistant At- 
torney General Vance with their advice and counsel. 
The case has never been brought to trial, but came 
up on demurrer to the complaint, and is now on its 
way to the Court of Appeals.on the demurrer; $5,000 
doesn’t buy much law. 


Items trom Abroad 


Mexico has begun the export of wheat to Europe. 


DRIVING CORN TO MARKET, 


All good farmers long ago reached the conclu- 
sion that raising corn for sale as corn is uuprofit- 
able and uncertain and that the right way to make 
a success of farming in the great corn belt is to 
send the corn to market in the form of live stock. 
Such is the nature of the investment of the farmer 
in his crops that he can never know just how much 
it is and the safe way for him to proceed is to 
get out of his investment all that is possible and 
thus be sure of a profit. Estimates of the cost of 
corn sowing but serve to impress this fact on the 
farmers.—Omaha Bee. 


THE RAILROADS 


Complications have already arisen that are said 
to threaten the newly formed Southwestern Freight 
Association, 


The Argentine corn exports since January 1 are 
2,624,000 bushels, against 6,716,000 bushels for the 
corresponding time last year. 

Recent Paris advices say that harvesting will be- 
gin in the south and southwest of France about 
July 1, and around Paris July 10. 


The chambers of commerce of France have peti- 
tioned the government to extend the remission of 
wheat import duties until October 1. 


During the first quarter of 1898 the Argentine 
Republic exported 84,682 tons of linseed, against 
127,122 tons in the same period of the previous 
year. 

Samples of the new crop of wheat from India 
were shown on the Liverpool market recently, and 
were pronounced fully up to if not above the aver- 
age in quality. 


Bangor, Me., is complaining that the tariff of the 
Maine Central is such that no grain business what- 
ever can be done from Bangor as a center. 


The Kansas City, Pittsburg & Gulf has secured 
two new boats to go into service between Port 
Arthur and South American ports. The service is 
to be semi-monthly. 

The shipments of wheat from Argentina for the 
first five months of 1898 have been 21,952,000 bush- 
els, against 6,716,000 bushels for the corresponding 
period of 1897. 


The Review of the River Plate published at 
Buenos Ayres, under date of May 7, says the wheat 
export for this season will reach 36,000,000 bushels, 
of which 24,000,000 bushels have already been 
shipped. 


The St. Petersburg Official Messenger denies that 
ja famine exists in various parts of Russia. In the 
‘districts where it is necessary, seeds are being 
‘loaned to the people from the public granaries, 
and relief is distributed. 


Illinois millers have again appealed to the Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commission for protection 
against the low rates from Minneapolis and other 
points in the Northwest. 


In Manitoba, about 500 miles of railroad will be 
built in the near future. About half of this mileage 
will be constructed this year. One line will run 
from Sifton to the Saskatchewan County, through a 
good agricultural country. . 


Montreal has experienced all the joys and griefs 
of a grain blockade. Two reasons are given for the 
blockade at Montreal, first-the lack of elevator ac- 
commodation, and then it is said that there are not 
steamers enough in the port to carry away the f 
grain as fast as it is received. f 


The Supreme Court of the United States has 
granted the motion of the attorney general of Ne- 
braska to modify the decree in the Nebraska maxi- 
mum freight rate case by striking out the words, 
“And below those now charged by said companies, 
and particularly from reducing its present rates of 
charges for transportation to those presented in 
said acts.” 


The gross imports of wheat into Germany from 
August 1 to April 1 were 38,357,200 quarters (of 8 
bushels), against 4,312,500 quarters during the same 
period of last season. The exports have been 805,155 
quarters, against 291,700 quarters last season. 


Wheat stocks in the United Kingdom June 1 
were 8,000,000 bushels; in Russian ports, 4,€00,000 
bushels; at inland points, 3,700,000 bushels. Last 
year United Kingdom stocks were 6,000,000 bush- 
els; Russian ports, 10,000,009 bushels; inland, 6,700,- 
000 bushels. 


During the first 4 months of 1898 Great Britain 
imported 19,143,552 hundredweights of corn, of 
which amount 16,511,000 hundredweights was fur- 
nished by the United States. The amount imported 
during the same period of 1897 was 21,104,850, and 
in 1896, 16,672,520 hundreweights. 


Cincinnati grain men are rejoicing over a small 
coneession on car lots of corn and oats south. The re- 
duction, which went into effect June 10, amounts 
to 5 cents per hundred below the old tariff to points 
in Montgomery and Atlanta territory, also South 
Atlantic Coast points and points based on the same. 
Notice has also been given that the net rate will 
be subject to same shrinkage rules as formerly. 


It has been reported that the New York railroads 
reached an agreement three weeks ago to pool all 
their grain traffic at and east of Buffalo, The roads 
in the combination, the Bulletin says, are the New 
York Central, and the West Shore, the Erie, the 
Lackawanna and the Lehigh Valley. The Central is 
to have 40 per cent. of the traffic, the West Shore 
15 per cent., the Erie 25 per cent., the Lehigh Valley 
16 per cent., and the Lackawanna 4 per cent. The 
new agreement is stated to be virtually the reéstab- 
lishment of the old grain pool abandoned some years 
ago, with the percentages only slightly changed. 
The New York Central gets 1 per cent. more, but 
on the other hand, the West Shore get J per cent. 
less, so that the combined percentage of the two 
Vanderbilt roads remains precisely the same, 55 
per cent. 

Official information was promulgated June 1 of 
the changes in grain rates agreed upon at the recent 
meeting in New York between Eastern rail lines 
and the lake lines. The changes are from all West- 
ern points to New York and Hastern cities, to be 
effective June 13. The all-rail rate will be 20 cents 
on 100 pounds from Milwaukee or Chicago, 271% 
cents from Minneapolis to New York, 17 cents on 
100 pounds lake-and-rail from Milwaukee and Chi- 
cago to New York, and 241%4 cents from Minneapolis. 
All line agents have received positive orders to make 
these rates effective June 13, although they are 
agreed that the basis is too high, and that little busi- 
ness is likely to be secured under it, except when 
rebates are granted. Rebates have been withdrawn 
on all other classes of shipments, as the new rates 


The net importation of wheat, and flour figured 
as wheat, into France for the month of April 
amounted to 819,000 quarters of 8S bushels each, 
For the nine months ending with April the im- 
ports were 5.007,000 quarters, against 364,030 quar- 
ters during the same period of the previous season. 


The gross wheat imports of Belgium from August 
1 to April 1 were 3,335,450 quarters (of 8 bushels 
each), against 3,485,500 quarters during the same 
period of the previous season. The barley imports 
for the same period were 1,537,546, against 1,358,000 
quarters, and of corn 1,836,898, against 1,330,000 
quarters. 

The total wheat imports of the United Kingdom 
for the 4 months ending April 30 are 19,868,070 
hundredweights, which is 2,000,000 less than in 1897 
and 1,000,000 less than in 1896. Of the above amount 
8,554,100 centals (100 pounds) was from the Atlantic 
coast of the United States, and 3,726,200 centals 
from the Pacific Coast. 


From reports sent in on May 10, the Hungarian 
Agricultural Ministry issued the following report 
on crop conditions in Hungary: The condition for 
wheat is considered to indicate a yield of 15,500,- 
000 quarters (of 8 bushels each), against an out- 
turn of 11,200,000 quarters in 1897, 17,500,000 in 
1896, and 18,500,000 average of previous years. 
Rye: 4,800,000 quarters, against 4,000,000 in 1897, 
and 6,200,000 in 1896. Barley: 7,700,000 quarters, 
against. 5,000,000 in 1897, and 7,100,000 in 1896. 
Oats: 9,000,000 quarters, against 6,000,000 quarters 
in 1897, and 8,000,000 quarters in 1896, 
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ELEVATOR # .9_ 
2.<GRAIN NEWS 


An elevator is to be built at Perth, N. Dak. 


An elevator is being built at Lehigh, Iowa. 


H. Lambert is building an elevator at Beaverville, 
Ill. 


Math. Mettel is building a granary at Sauk City, 
Wis. , 

W. A. Lowe is opening a grain store at Old Town, 
Maine. 


L. S. Chittenden is building an elevator at Tecum- 
seh, Nebr. 

Reichelderfer’s Elevator at Amanda, Ohio, is about 
completed. 


The new elevator at Ontario, Iowa, is nearing 


completion. 

R. W. Skeels is building a grain elevator at Bruns- 
wick, Mich. 

©. Hopkins & Co. will build an elevator at Breck- 
enridge, Mich. 

M. V. Bostain is about to erect a grain w arehouse 
at Carlisle, Ky. 


A. Waller & Co. have decided to build an elevator 
at Henderson, Ky. 


James Coryell will erect a grain elevator at 


Branchport, N. Y. 


McNaughton Bros. haye started work on their 
elevator at Ray, Ind. 

John CG. Wilson will build an elevator at Russell- 
ville, Ind., in the fall. 


Chas. Rippe of Forest City, Iowa, will build an 


eleyator at Germania. 

A new engine has been put in the Wagner Ele- 
vator at Hinckley, Il. 

J. Fangboner & Son contemplate building an ele- 
yator at Fremont, Ohio. 


M. B. Helmer of Fond du Lac, 
addition to his elevator. 


Wis., will build an 


John Fetherston has enlarged and improved his 
elevator at Milton, Wis. 

James R. Barker's elevator at Delavan, IIL, 
process of construction. 


is in 


Clawson & Rorabaugh are enlarging their storage 
capacity at Radnor, Ind. 

The grain firm of Hottelet 
Wis., has been dissolved. 

Burlington Junction, Mo., 
along toward completion. 


& Kamm at Milwaukee, 
has a new elevator well 


The Kearney Milling Co. is preparing to erect an 
elevator at Kearney, Mo. 


N. Carter contemplates building an elevator ub 
ae wick, Newton Co., Mo. 


J. M. Crawford & Son have entered the grain busi- 
ness at New London, Iowa. 


Co TT cand sAe Wve 


elevator at Jefferson, Okla. 


H. Work & Co. of Ellsworth are building a grain 
elevator at Hays City, Kans. 

Arthur Watson has purchased Jacob Stair’s grain 
business at Farmington, Il. 

Rothermel Bros. are pushing to completion their 
new elevator at Akron, Mich. 
dealers in grain 
have dissolved. 


Pierce & Ferrish, and coal at 


Eftingham, IIL, 
It is reported that a 25,000-bushel steel elevator 
will be built at Poseyville, Ind. 
The Manitoba Grain Co. of Winnipeg will build 
an elevator at Calgary, Alberta. 
Hillyard’s Hlevator, 50x24 feet, 
construction at Fremont, Mich. 


is in process of 


, John Butzer is building an elevator at Hillsdale, 
Tll., 24x48 feet and 56 feet high. 


Seigert Bros. are having an addition built to their 
elevator at Seigert’s Station, Il. 

Long & Long have their modern grain elevator at 
Van Wert, Ohio, about completed. 


The construction of Chamberlain’s elevator at East 
_ Liberty, Ohio, is now under way. 
The California Cereal Co. at Los Angeles has been 
sold to J. B. Folger & A. J. Little. 


Pearson & Hayton have placed 
in their elevator at Pierson, Iowa. 
A, D. Thierwechter of Oak Harbor, Ohio, is build- 
ing a new grain elevator at Kingsway, Ohio. The 


a gasoline engine 


James will build a 45,000-bushel | 


contract for complete equipment of machinery was 


awarded to the Weller Mfg. Co. 


G. R. Rose of Boswell is building a grain elevator 


and warehouse at Brooksion, Ind. 


Flory & Co. of Bangor, Pa., will build a 25,000- 


bushel elevator at Bangor Station. 


Monroe Garrison of Watseka, Ill. 
25,000-bushel elevator at Woodland. 


It is reported that the O. & St. L. 
build an elevator at Imogene, Iowa. 


Chris Sharp has purchased and is now in charge of 


the eleyator at Bowling Green, Ohio. 


It is said that an elevator will be built at Steven- 


son, Ind., by parties from Boonville. 


The grain firm of V. W. Bullock & Co. at Burling- 


ton, Iowa, has discontinued business. 


N. & W. Sauer, the millers of Evansville, Ill, are 


to erect an elevator at Murerville, Il. 


R. B. Floyd will erect a wheat elevator of 40,000 


bushels’ capacity at Alexandria, Tenn. 


A 30,000-bushel elevator is being completed at 
Mission Hill, Yankton County, S. Dak. 


The Sheffield Milling Co. of Faribault, Minn., is 
building a 50,000-bushel steel elevator. 


Albert H. Roffe has sold his grain business at 
Newton Center, Mass., to J. R. Stevens. 


Hugh Lamb and L. L. Newton have engaged in 
the grain buying business at Adrian, II. 

M. R. Allsup at Maroa, Il., is now using the Dickey 
Overblast Separators for wheat cleaning. 

J. H. Knox has retired from the grain firm of 
W. O. Brackett & Co. at Temple, Texas. 


W. H. Smith is reported to contemplate the erec- 
tion of an elevator soon at Hindsboro, Ill. 


C. H. Burrill at Rochester, N. H., is building an 
elevator in connection with his grist mill. 


The Royal Milling Co. of Great Falls, Mont., 
templates erecting an elevator at Chinook. 


con- 


Joseph Poetzel has succeeded to the grain busi- 
ness of M. A. Rothmund at St. Paul, Minn. 


S. Van Steenberg has built a new boiler house in 
connection with his elevator at Talbot, Ind. 


M. E. Howrey & Co. will operate a grist mill in 
connection with their elevator at Kemp, Tl. 


Prentiss & Waite have succeeded Dimock & Waite 


-in the grain business at Easthampton, Mass. 


James A. Faris & Son are about to commence the 
erection of an elevator at Flandreau, S. Dak. 


S. A. Hayward has improved his elevator at Tre- 
mont, Ill., and added new elevating machinery. 


Hazey, Moore & Co. of North Liberty, Ind., are 
building an elevator 20x25 feet at Kingsbury. 


The Oshawa Grain & Produce Co. has been organ- 
ized at Oshawa, Ont., with a capital of $25,000. 


The Brand-Dunwoody Milling Co. will build a 
60,000-bushel elevator at their mill in Joplin, Mo. 


J. L. Mason has put into his elevator at Elgin, 
Ill., a cleaner of the A. P. Dickey Mfg. Co.’s make. 


Jacob Kropf’s elevator now building at Cissna 
Park, [l., will be 40x42 feet and about 35 feet high. 


J. L. Andrews has succeeded Andrews & Morgan 
in the grocery and grain business at Abilene, Texas. 


Carrington, Hannah & Co. of Chicago are talking 
of building a new grain elevator at Union Hill, I. 


-D. R. Hatch and M. P. Shrope have rented and 
are now operating an elevator at Stillman Valley, 
Ill. 


Donahue & Patton are building an elevator at 
Ponca City, Okla., with a capacity of 25,000 bush- 
els. 


L. L. Cass of Weston will erect an elevator at 
Milton Center, Ohio, the citizens having donated a 
site. 


D. U. Gildea of Spangle, Wash., is building a 
40,000-bushel elevator in connection W ith his flouri ing 
mill. 


It is reported that the farmers in the vicinity of 
Lafayette, Minn., will build an elevator this sum- 
mer, 


New scales are being put in at Clarey & Payne’s 
elevator at Leroy, Ill. Thos. Karr is manager of this 
house. 


The wheat buying competition in Eastern Wash- 
ington this year promises to be interesting, as at 
least 5 strong shipping concerns will be in the mar- 
ket, 


The Centralia & Chester Railroad in Illinois has |. 


been completed to the Mississippi River and put 
into operation. Elevators have been built on this 
line at Linn’s Landing and Forman, and one is in 


will erect a 


R. R. will 


course of construction at Chester. Two other ele- 
vators on the line are being enlarged. 


Lowell G. Holt & Co. have gone into the grain 
business at Nashua, N. H., and opened up two store- 
houses. 


A farmers’ elevator company is being organized 
at Osakis, Minn., and an elevator will be built before 
harvest. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Milbank, 8S. Dak., 
have contracted for the erection of a 15,000-bushel 
elevator. 


The Fitchburg Railroad Co. is building a one-story 
grain warehouse 66x80 feet on Water Street, at Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Elmer Marcelus of Sandwich, Ill., has purchased 
an elevator at Annawan and moved there to take 
charge of it. A 


S. A. Hayward is putting in new machinery to 
increase the handling capacity of his elevator at 
Tremont, Tl. 


A new foundation and other improvements are 
being made to the Nontiw Gets Elevator at Graf- 
ton, N. Dak. 


Byron Leaird, doing business at Houston, Texas, 
as the Houston Grain Co., has advertised as selling 
out his stock. 


KE. M. Wayne & Co.’s grain elevator at Klondike, 
Ill., is completed and will be operated in charge of 
W. D. Wayne. > 


W. H. Delong of Sadorus, Ill, contemplates in- 
creasing the capacity of his elevator from 20,000 to 
30,000 bushels. 


It is reported that the village of Dryden, Mich., 
offers a bonus for an elevator to replace the one 
burned last year. 


Ehler’s Elevator at Minden, Iowa, has been com- 
pleted and put in operation, a gasoline engine fur- 
nishing the power. 


It is reported that negotiations are under way look- 
ing to the erection of one or more large elevators at 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 


The Collin County Mill & Elevator Co. at MeI<in- 
ney, Texas, has let the contract for a 75,000-bushel 
modern steel elevator. 


—Y 


Samuel Robb of Swanwick, Tl., will build an ele- 
vator there, and it is his intention to operate it 
with a gasoline engine. 


One of the largest cleaners of the A. P. Dickey 
Mfg. Co.’s make has been placed in the M. F. Per cy 
Elevator at Anita, Iowa. 


W. T. Hough and O. P. Stoddard Mave purchased 
H. Higgins’ grain business at Galva, Ill. They are 
both experienced buyers. 


Powers’ mill and elevator at Hindsboro, Ill., has 
been improved by the addition of new dumps, ele- 
vators, and a new sheller. 


The BH. O, Stannard Milling Co. will erect four 
steel storage tanks at Dallas, Texas, with a total 
capacity of 50,000 bushels. 


Bartlett, Kuhn & Co. of Evansville, 
grain elevator at Princeton, Ind. 
capacity of $50,000 bushels. 


The Great Western. HDlevator Co. is piping its 
terminal elevator at Minneapolis so as to use the 
refuse from cleaners as fuel. 


will erect a 
It will have a 


> 


The Farmers’ Warehouse at Moscow, Idaho, will 
be operated this year by Russell & Rubedew. Some 
improvements are being made. 


T. F. Thompson of Leland, and M. J. Mlaherty of 
Baker, Ill., have placed a new gasoline engine in 
their elevator at the latter place. 


W. T. Westbrook has completed his new elevator 
at Paxton, Ill. It is 65x80 feet, 70 feet high, and 
has a capacity of 55,000 bushels. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co., recently organized at 
Richmond, Mich., has commenced the construction 
of a 14-000-bushel steel elevator. 


D. R. & F. A. Cole of Keene, N. H., are busy 
building another grain warehouse. It is to be 
104x40 feet and two stories high. ; 


C. B. Delong of Fithian, Ill., is putting up an ele- 
vator at the crossing of the Big Four and the Ross- 
ville branch of the C. & E. I. R. R. 


The A. P. Dickey Mfg. Co. of Racine, Wis., has 
recently shipped cleaners to elevators at Talmage, 
Nebr., Seymour, and Roberts, Wis. 


S. M. Smyth of Scottville, Mich., finding his, ware- 
house inadequate for the requirements of his grow- 
ing business, has started to build an elevator 30x46 
feet. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Company at Brandon is 
reported in financial difficulties. Some of the 
officials, it seems, misused a part of the money. The 
company was formed to save the local agricultural 
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interests from the exactions of the monopolists. 
In steering to avoid the devil it fell into the deep sea. 
—The Gazette, Montreal, Canada. 


The Weller Mfg. Co. is furnishing complete grain 


elevator outfits for the four new grain elevators that 


are being built at Hudson, 8. Dak. 


Davis & Way at Knoxville, Iowa, have lately 
placed in their elevator at that place, a cleaner 
made by the A. P. Dickey Mfg. Co. 


W. T. Buck is improving his elevator plant at 
Vliets, Kans., a new office and private telephone 
being among the conveniences added. 


The Chas. G. Curtiss estate is having an elevator 
built at Buffalo, N. Y. It is to be a frame and cor- 
rugated iron building 42x180x175 feet. 


Roth, Bruner & Fiest of Cincinnati, Ohio, have 
added to their equipment a cleaner of the largest 
size made by the A. P. Dickey Mfg. Co. ~ 


It is reported that a grain elevator and other visi- 
ble evidences of a prosperous new town will be 
erected at Berwich, N. Dak., this summer. 


It is reported that the Independent Elevator which 
was built last fall at Annandale, Minn., has been 
sold to Osborne & McMillan of Minneapolis. 


The Groton Grain Co. has been incorporated at 
Groton, Conn., with a capital stock of $2,000. 
‘Thomas A. Miner is the principal stockholder. 


F. W. Stine & Co. will build a 60,000-bushel ele- 
vator at Gilman, Ill. A brick power house and 
other features will make it a first-class plant. 


W. T. Westbrook recently completed a new ele- 
vator at Paxton, Ill. The building is 65x30 feet, 70 
feet high, and has a capacity of 55,000 bushels. 


It is reported that Tate, Mueller & Co. of Balti- 
more have secured control of the elevator belong- 
ing to the Frederick City Mill at Frederick, Md. 


Tromanhauser Bros. of Minneapolis, Minn., have 
finished a new grain elevator at Kingston, Ont., and 
have another in process of erection at Goderich. 


Beecher Jacks of Adrian, Ill., is now proprietor 
of John M. Owen’s elevator at Bowen, and has 
rented it to S. C. McCormick of the former place. 


The Crescent Elevator at St, Louis was sold on 
June 3 to W. L. Green, of the Green Commission 
Co. This house has a capacity of 200,000 bushels. 


The elevator at Exeter, Nebr., recently purchased 
by the Trans-Mississippi Grain Co., is being thor- 
oughly overhauled by Seeley, Son & Co. of Fremont. 


Frank Morehouse will build an addition and make 
extensive repairs on his elevator at Gresham, Nebr. 
The work will be done by Seeley, Son & Co. of Fre- 
mont. 


Seeley, Son & Co., the elevator builders of Fre- 
mont, Nebr., are now making repairs on N. B. 
Updike’s elevators at Swedeburg and Stockham, 
Nebr. 

The contract for building the Farmers’ Elevator at 
Faribault, Minn., has been awarded to a local firm, 
and the elevator is to be ready for operation by 
August 15. 


John Ketchum has sold his grain,and live stock 
business at Welton, Iowa, to G. Radds. Mr. 
Ketchum has gone to Haping and taken a position 
in an elevator. 


The Zenith Milling Co. at Kansas City, Mo., has 
let a contract for rebuilding its mill to double the 
present capacity, and a 50,000-bushel elevator will 
also be added. 


J. Allen Smith & Co. are erecting 3 steel storage 
tanks at Knoxville, Tenn., with a combined capacity 
of 102,000 bushels. Hach tank is 30 feet in diameter 
and 60 feet -high. 


The Woodworth Hlevator . of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has been incorporated py HE. 8. Walter, S. and 
R. P. Woodworth and Geo. P.”"Harding. The capital 
stock is $100,000. 


D. M. Carson of Kirk’s Station, Il., is putting up 
a new grain elevator at that point. The entire 
equipment for same is being furnished by the 
Webster Mfg. Co 


The Illinois Cereal Co. at Bloomington, IL, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000. 
The incorporators are H, A. Gooding, M. G. Linn 
and H. D. Spencer. 


Beam & Hilton of Cuba, Dl., recently placed an 
order with the Webster Mfg. Co. for a gasoline 
engine and complete elevator outfit for their new 
house at that point. 


J. M. Potter has enlarged his warehouse at Har- 


risburg, Ill, and converted it into an elevator 60. 


feet high. A gasoline engine, scales, corn sheller, 
ete., have been added. : 


The half-million-bushel Canada Atlantic Elevator 
at Coteau, Quebec, was opened on May 10, The 
Canada Atlantic Railway has a line of 5 steamers 
6n the lakes to bring grain from the West to Parry 


| UL, for the machinery required in their new ele 


Sound. From there it goes by rail to Coteau. From 
the elevator there it will be loaded into barges and 
taken to Montreal for ocean shipnient. 


J. M. Hershberger of Leverett, Ill., recently placed 
an order with the Webster Mfg. Co. for the ma- 
chinery required in his new elevator at that point. 


The elevator of the Republic Milling Co. at Repub- 
lic, Mo., is being enlarged from 50,000 to 100,000 
bushels’ capacity. The work is expected to be com- 
pleted by about July 1. 


The Iowa Park Lumber & Grain Co. has been in- 
corporated at Iowa Park, Texas, with a capital stock 
of $10,000. The incorporators are E. R. Kolp, Dec, 
Kolp Jr., and W. R. Stone. 


The Weller Mfg. Co. has furnished a complete 
grain elevator outfit for Patten Bros’. grain elevator 
at Sandwich, Ill. A 15-horse power gasoline engine 
was included in the order. 


John Besear of Vermilion, Ill, is rebuilding his 
elevator. When completed it will have a capacity 
of about 25,000 bushels. Alex. Barton of Paris, Il., 
is superintending the work. 


D. Waggoner & Son of Waggoner, Tex., have con- 
tracted with Seeley, Son & Co. of Fremont, Nebr., 
to build them a 65,000-bushel elevator. Work on the 
structure is now under way. 


Ritzville, Wash., has shipped nearly 1,000,000 
bushels, or 1,800 cars of wheat, since September 1 
last, and other points in Adams County have 
shipped about a like amount. 


Howard Brothers of Edgar, Nebr., recently placed 
an order with the Webster Mfg. Co. for a Webster 
Gasoline Engine and an outfit of machinery for the 
new elevator at Angus, Nebr. 


G. D. Hill of Grand Ridge, Ill, has recently 
placed an order with the Webster Mfg. Co. for one 
10-horse power Webster Gasoline Engine, also other 
machinery for making changes. 


Work is in progress on the foundation for the 
Northern Grain Coy nammoth elevator at Mani- 
towoe, Wis. S S to the number of 37,000 ey, 


being driven fér this purpose. 


The Martin-King Grain & Milling Co. of Kansas 
City has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$5,000, It was incorporated by BriceJ. King, Johu 
Martin and Dwight W. McEwen. 


The Santa Fe Elevator & 
ferred the Santa Fe Elevato 
the south branch of the Chjtago River at Chicago, 
to the A., T. & S. F. R. R. Co. for $281,642. 


New Bros., the millers and grain dealers of Green- 
field, Ind., are about to build an elevator at Mt. 
Comfort and also at Mohawk. This firm now oper- 
ates houses at Morristown, Maxwell and Willow. 


W. M. Chelf & Co., proprietors of the Kiowa 
Roller Mills, Kiowa, Kans., will put up an elevator 
and dump and add cleaning machinery. The ele- 
vator will be the largest in that section of the 
tate. 


It is reported that the farmers of Tarrant County, 
Texas, will organize and build an elevator at Fort 
Worth, or at least secure the codperation of outside 
buyers there who will pay better prices for their 
grain. 


ock Co. has trans- 
at Wood Street and 


Another large grain elevator is being built at 
Nebraska City, Nebr. The Paul Schminke Milling 
Co. are the owners of this one, and they have 
awarded the contract to Seeley, Son & Co. of Fre 
mont. 


The Empire Grain Co. at Sherman, Texas, asked | 
for the appointment of a receiver on May 30. J.-R. 
Cole was made receiver. The liabilities are $45,000, 
with assets said to considerably exceed this amount 
in value. 


Harry Allen of Allerton, Ill, is putting up a new 
elevator at that point. He has placed an order’ 
with the Webster Mfg. Co. for a Webster Gasoline 
Engine, together with the necessary machinery for 
his house. 


Scott Darter is building an elevator at Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., which will be ready to receive the new 
crop. The machinery from his elevator at Ladoga 
will be used. He will also mill whole wheat flour 
and corn meal, 


The Webster Mfg. Co. recently secured a con- 
tract from the Crocker Hlevator Company of Maroa, 
vator at Cisco, Il. The machinery is now bein; 
placed in position. 


S. A. Hayward of Tremont, Ill., is making some 
changes in his elevator, putting in a belt conveyor, 
elevator, etc. The machinery and equipment as 
well as the millwright work are being furnished by 
the Webster Mfg. Co. 


It is now announced that the construction of the 
200,000-bushel elevator by the Des Moines Elevator 
Co. at Des Moines, Iowa, will probably be put off for 
at least another year. This is due to the war inter- 
fering with the gulf export trade. The Pittsburg 


& Gulf Railroad has taken off some of its steamers, 
and the connecting rail line between Des Moines and 
Kansas City will probably not be built until re- 
quired. 


The Farmers’ Elevator at Spring Valley, IIL, 
sold last month to William Hirschey, its former 
manager. Mr. Hirschey represents a new line of 
stockholders, the old ones having failed to agree 
upon a plan of management. 


President J. J. Hill of the Great Northern Ry. 
says that his company will build a large elevator 
on the Pacific Coast, and that it will be located in 
Seattle if they are given the proper encouragement | 
in the way of a suitable site. j 


was 


The Wabash Elevator Co. has been incorporated 
at St. Louis, Mo., with a capital stock of $6,000, 
fully paid and equally divided among the following 
holders: Jos. S. Nansen, S. A. Whitehead, Wm. 
Grassmuck and Geo. H. Hall. 


A newspaper correspondent at Schuline, Ill., says 
there is talk of an elevator being built at that 
place. - He adds that it is badly needed as sometimes 
as much as 200 to 300 bushels of wheat comes there 
in a day to be loaded into a car. 


Among recent shipments of gasoline engines by 
the Frontier Iron Works, Detroit, Mich., is a 50- 
horse power Frontier Tandem to Waverly, Tenn., a 
60-horse power engine to Sanborn, Iowa, and one of 
090-horse power to Silver City, Iowa. 


Alterations and improvements are being made on 
H. Mueller & Co.’s elevator at Stewart Avenue and 
Fifty-fifth Street, Chicago, to the extent of about 
$15,000. The house is being arranged to conform 
to the railroad tracks which are being elevated. 


The Farmers’ Grain & Elevator Co. has just been 
incorporated at Kingfisher, Okla. The capital stock 
is $50,000, and the incorporators are H. L. Lueas, 
Jacob Kaltenberger, John C. Jordan, Geo. W. Mid- 
daugh and W. T. 8S. McMahon, all of Kingfisher. 


William Fields and John A. Hausley have entered 
suit against the city of Evansville, Ind., for $2,590 
damages because the board of public works con- 
demned for street purposes a portion of their land 
which prevented them from building an elevator, 


f- Extensive improvements Are being made in the” 
B. & M. Elevator at Burlington, Iowa. New hand- 
ling, weighing and cledping “machinery is being put 
in to double the handling capacity of the house. 
A sweeper system is also among the new additions. 


The elevators of the Farmington Grain & Hay Co. 
at Farmington and Castle Roek, Minn., were closed 
last month on attachments in favor of Brooks, 
Griffith & Co. of Minneapolis, who are reported to 
have a claim of $14,000 against the first named com- 
pany. 

EK. R. Ulrich & Sons of Springtield, U1., admitted 
A. L. Ulrich as a partner in the firm on June 1. Mr. 
Ulrich was recently of the Rice Lake Lumber 
Co. of Rice Lake, Wis. The partnership now con- 
sists of E. R. Ulrich and three sons, HE. R. Jr., C. M. 
and A. L. 


At the annual meeting of the Portland Elevator 
Co. held at Portland, Maine, last month, the follow- 
ing were elected as officers for the ensuing year: 
President, Chas. M. Hays; vice-president, Geo. P. 
Wescott; treasurer and secretary, Chas. Percy; clerk, 
C. A. Hight. ; 


It is reported from Fort Worth, Texas, that Chas. \ 
iE. Orthwein & Son of . Louis have purchased 
8 acres of land at the/former place, on which they 
will at once erect a 500,000-bushel elevator. With 
the exception of one at Dallas, this will be the 


largest house in that section. 


“It is reported from Sheboygan, Wis., that the 
city council has accqpigt a proposition from the 
Rialto Elevator Co. of Chicago, to build a modern | 
elevator in that city. The city is to dredge the, 
river to accommodate boats that may be loaded’ 
for storage during the winter. : 


The Pond Creek Mill & Elevator Co. has been in- 
corporated at Hutchinson, Kans., with a capital 
stock of $380,000. The directors are D. W. Hillis, 
M. E. Hillis, W. H. McKinney and Mary C. Mc- 
Kinney of Hutchinson, and T. J. Holdridge and 
L. EB. Holdridge of Kansas City. 


An elevator with a capacity of from 300,000 to 
500,000 bushels is to be built at-Denver, Colo. A 
considerable number of grain arén are said to be in- 
terested in the enterprise. red F. Struby of the 
Struby-Estabrook Meycé e Co. is at the head of 
the project. The se will be located on a site 
with the Burlington Mracks on one side and the 
Union Pacific on the other. It will be the first public 
elevator in Denver. : 


The annual meeting of the Union Elevator Com- 
pany was held in Council Bluffs June 1. The fol- 
lowing officers were reélected for the ensuing year: 
President, Hdward Dickinson, general manager of 
the Union Pacific; vice-president, C. A. Goodnow, 
assistant superintendent of the C., M. & St. P. Rail- 
way; and secretary and treasurer, Harvey A. 
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Snyder, assistant general freight agent of the C., 
R. L. & P. Railway. 


The Elliott Elevator Co. of Elliott, I11., will finish its 
new 15,000-bushel capacity grain elevator June 20. 
It is equipped with a 10-horse power gasoline en- 
gine manufactured by the New Era Iron Works of 
Dayton, Ohio, and Constant Dumps. ‘Phe conyey- 
ing machinery was supplied by the Webster Mfg. 
Co. of Chicago. ‘ 


4 The Consolidated Elevator Cov of St. Louis, Mo., 
f has arranged for the erection“of a 1,250,000-bushel 

elevator after plans by JAS. Metcalf of Chicago. 
It will be built on the! site of the Union Elevator 
which burned last Jantary. 
house in every way, and it is expected to have itf 
completed for the fall grain business. / 


WATERWAYS 


There are more 3,000-ton and bigger ships on the 
great lakes flying the American flag than on the 
oceans. 


\ 


Miss Fay Fuller, recently appointed harbor 
mistress of Tacoma, is shid to be the only woman in 
the world holding such a position. 


New York State has appropriated $30,000 for 
dredging the basin in Buffalo harbor. This will give 
a 20-foot deep channel leading to the Raymond 
Hlevator. 


A large grain carrier is to be built at Toronto, 
Ont., to be ready for the opening of navigation in 
1899. It will ply between Fort William and Pres- 
cott, Ont. 


Up to within 6 weeks of the close of this season 
Seattle, Wash., had shipped nearly 1,500,000 bush- 
els of wheat, or 42,251 tons, while the next largest 
season was only 25,791 tons. 


It is estimated that nearly 2,000,000 bushels of 
grain were taken into the harbor of Buffalo on 
Sunday, May 15. The carriers were numerous, and 
many of them of large capacity. 


From the opening of navigation to May 14, 15 
cargoes of grain had passed into the Rosenbaum 
Elevator on the B. & O. docks at. Sandusky, Ohio. 
Only one of these was an exclusive wheat cargo. 


May was the greatest grain month in the history 
of the port of Baltimore. One hundred and twenty- 
two vessels cleared for foreign ports, 75 of which 
had whole or part cargoes of grain. The corn ship- 
ments were unusually heavy. 


According to Harbormaster Visell, the foreign 
and coastwise exports for the port of Tacoma dur- 
ing the month of May included 773,101 bushels 
of wheat valued at $709,526.26, and 55,035 barrels 
of flour, valued at $219,385.40. 


A. cargo of- Leiter wheat was taken out of the 
Chicago River on May 21 on the steamer Senator 
that for value exceeded any previous grain cargo 
on the lakes. The insurance policy covered 182,000 
bushels of wheat valued at $316,483. 


The bark Megunticook of Boston has been pur- 
chased by the Boston Towboat Co. and will be 
converted into a floating elevator for transporting 
cereals about the harbor. When converted the 
vessel will have a capacity of about 18,000 bushels 
of grain. 

Last month the Northern Grain Co. sent from 
Manitowoc to Chicago a cargo of 60,000 bushels of 
wheat that had been sold to Leiter. When it 
came to delivering, 25,000 bushels were rejected. 
and it was finally decided that the steamer take 
this back to Manitowoc. 


And again the record for the largest’ cargo has 
been broken. The steel steamer W. R. Linn re- 
cently delivered at Owen Sound from South Chi- 
cago 232,000 bushels of corn, or 6,496 net tons, 
making it the largest cargo of any kind ever moved 
on the lakes up to that date. 


During a dense fog on the evening of May 28, the 
United States cruiser Columbia ran into the British 
steamer Foscolia off Fire Island, N. Y. The Fos- 
colia sank within a few hours. A portion of her 
cargo consisted of 72,000 bushels of Leiter wheat 
which was covered by insurance. 


Owing to breaks in the Erie Canal, due to lazy 
politicians, or inefficient and irresponsible con- 
tractors, its opening was delayed from 4 to 6 weeks 
beyond what it should have been. The result has 
been a loss to shippers and a gradual loss of con- 
fidence in and patronage of the canal. 


The government survey of the route of the pro- 
posed canal to connect the southern end of Lake 
Michigan with the western end ef Lake Erie has 
been completed. As an engineering feat the work is 
considered comparatively easy, and the cost is esti- 
mated at $40,000,000. By the present water route 
from Chicago to the mouth of the Detroit River 
the distance is 1,011 miles, while by the proposed 
canal the distance from Chicago to Toledo would 


\ Shien bunched for one house, etc. 


be only 161 miles, a saving of nearly 900 miles. The 
air line water route between Chicago and Buffalo 
would be over 100 miles shorter than by rail. A bill 
is now before a Congressional committee to appro- 
priate $3,000,000 for preliminary work of construc- 
tion on this canal. 


Complaints have been made about the delay ex- 
perienced in getting cargoes unloaded at the dif- 
ferent elevators in Buffalo, due to the consignments 
To obviate this, 
Chicago shippers have suggested that all grain be 
consigned to a receiver who can have it unloaded 


jat the house where there will be the least delay. 


It will be a modern | Manitoba wheat is being shipped via Buffalo, 


but not on account of an insufficiency of Canadian 
tonnage on the lakes, as there is said to be enough 
vessel room offered by Canadian bottoms to take 
double the quantity of wheat now offered at Fort 
William. Then the sequel must be found in cheaper 
rates to the seaboard via the Hrie than the St. Law- 
rence route.—Montreal Trade Bulletin. 


In the Marine Record, Capt. Chas. Gale relates the 
story of how in 1867 he broke the record for fast 
time between Chicago and Buffalo in a sailing ves- 
sel. The schooner Frank Perew was loaded with 
35,000 bushels of wheat, and its time between the 
two ports was 38 days 5 hours and 30- minutes. 
Freight was collected at the rate of 8 cents per 
bushel, or $2,800 for the cargo,*which overran 10 
bushels. 

The Chicago, which is the second vessel built for 
the London Grain Elevator Co., and fitted with 
Duckham’s pneumatic elevating machinery, was 
recently given a trial. It transferred wheat from 
the lower hold of an Atlantic liner into barges, 
automatically weighing it en route, at the rate of 
135 tons per hour. The importance of rapid unload- 
ing can be understood when it is known that the 
dock dues are $350 per day. 


The District Court.at Duluth, Minn., has decided, 
in the case of the Vega Steamship Co. vs. the Con- 
solidated Elevator Co., that vessel owners cannot 
recover shortages in their grain cargoes under the 
laws of the state of Minnesota. It was held that 
the state weighmaster is in effect an arbitrator 
between the elevator and the yessel owner, and 
when accepted in that capacity, his figures must 


be accepted unless the law is unconstitutional. 


While on the way to Buffalo last month fire 
was discovered in the cargo of 100,000 bushels of 
corn on the steel steamer Chili. The hose was 
turned on and the fire supposed to have been ex- 
tinguished, but when the Chili arrived in Buffalo 
the fire was found to be still in progress. When 
it came to unloading 5,146 bushels were thrown 
out, and 30,000 bushels more were rejected on ac- 
count of damage by smoke and water. The vessel 
also sustained considerable damage. 


In 1825 Webster said: ‘“‘We have a commerce 
which leaves no seas unexplored, and navies which 
take no law from superior force.” At that time 93 
per cent. of our foreign carrying trade was borne 
in American ships. In 1860 it had dwindled down 
to 66 per cent. During the 5 years covering the 
war period it fell off 838 per cent. more, leaving only 
28 per cent. for our vessels. In 1870 it had gone 
up to 35 per cent., but from that time on it has 
steadily declined until in 1897 our vessels carried 
but 11% per cent. of our foreign commerce. With 
the close of the present war, the strengthening of 
our navy and extension of our foreign commerce, 
the American merchant marine should experience 
a tremendous growth. 


HE WENT GUNNING. 


The way the price was at one time Mr. Bear 
must have got a bull or two, horns, tail and all.— 
Zahm & Co.’s Circular. — 


GOMMISSION 


The Warrick Grain Co. at Kansas City made an 
assignment May 12, with liabilities said to be less 
than $10,000. z 


Count 8. de Bielski has entered the grain business 
at Duluth, Minn., and has been elected to member- 
ship in the Board of Trade. 


The Donovan Commission Co. has been incorpo- 
rated at St. Louis by J. J. Mulholland, F. J. Miner, 
HH. M. Donovan and others. The capital stock is 
$40,000. eae ets: 


The A. M. McDermott Commission Company has 
been incorporated. at Kansas City with a capital 
stock of $15,000. The incorporators are: A. M. 
McDermott, H. M. Evans and GC. P. McDermott. 


Rex & Bender operated a bucket shop at Canal 
Fulton, Ohio, for a short time and then failed. 
Citizens of that place are now in possession of 
$3,315.20 worth of experience; at least that is what 
they paid for it. 


The Purcell Grain Co., which was recently organ- 
ized at Kansas City to do a grain commission busi- 
ness, has incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000. 
The stockholders are: C. B. Purcell, M. E. Purcell, 
H. B. Hulett, and K. Johnson. 


The B. V. White Grain Co. has been incorporated at 
Baltimore to deal in grain. Its capital stock is 
$10,000. Among the incorporators are Elijah B. 
White of St. Louis, Benj. V. White, Samuel Phillips 
and Wm. E. Phillips of Baltimore. 


D. C. Van Duyn, who has represented Lamson 
Bros. & Co., and the American Cereal Co. of Chi- 
cago, at Champaign, Ill., has been succeeded by 
Vance & Murray. In the future Mr. Van Duyn will 
represent R. J. McDonald of Chicago. 


The EH. B. White Grain Co., a large exporting 
house of St. Louis, retired from business on June 1. 
Preparations for closing up the business had been 
going on for some time. Mr, White had been very 
successful in business, and on account of declining 
health desired to retire and enjoy the fruits of his 
labors, 


Bennett & Spangler, who conducted a bucket shop 
in St. Joseph, Mo., for several months, disappeared 
from that city last month, leaving a number of 
speculative creditors whose claims aggregate a good 
many thousands of dollars. Of course, such a con- 
cern has no assets, unless it may be a few pieces 
of office furniture. 


The Krull & Volger Co. at Chicago, with branches 
at Milwaukee and Kansas City, made an assign- 
ment on June 4. The firm has been in the grain and 
produce business for 30 years, and also dealt heay-. 
ily in navy beans. I". Volger, vice-president of the 
company, was one of the earliest members of the 
Chicago Board of Trade. All the members of the 
company are highly esteemed in commercial cir- 
cles.’ : 


OUR CORN ABROAD. 


‘The following table shows the exports of corn 
during the past ten years, the figures for 1898 
including but ten months of the fiscal year. The 
exports of corn meal are included. in the state- 
ment, being reduced to the bushel unit by the 
usual method of the bureau of statistics, which 
ealculates that each barrel of meal represents: rf r 
bushels of corn, flour being calculated at the 1a.e 
of four and one-half bushels of wheat to each 
barrel of flour: 


Year ending June 3— Bushels. Value. 

TESS eee cee Ray .... 25,360,869 $14,120,986 
TSSOP eee. Mee ike 70,841,673 33,825,762 
SOO Reap. foe eens yeas 103,418,709 43,554,894 
DEOL sos ithe tan aes Ree 32,041,529 18,599,664 
A892: o8) SHB PS uetene cts sae 76,602,285 42,510,421 
1803. Nocctcr Serbo econ ere 47,121,894 25,380,592 
USO4 tae G aechbee eos 66,489,529 30,981,680 
S95, efi tesace a sete net ease 28,585,405 15,299,611 
TBOG eee Ae LOI OO STS 38,490,983 
USOT. cee. seed pe Meee 178,817,407 54,989,213 
1898 (ten months) ....... 166,492,660 58,001,793 


Great Britain is the largest customer in regard 
to corn, as in most other of our exports, the total 
exportations to the United Kingdom for the first 
ten months of the present fiscal year being 68,066,- 
775 bushels out of a total of 163,654,184 bushels. 
The next largest customer is Germany, which in 
the ten months in question absorbed 29,525.876 ~ 
bushels, while all other countries of Europe took 
less than 50,000,000 bushels, British North America 
15,105,053 bushels, and Cuba 1,045,472 bushels. 
Mexico, which imported about 10,000,000 bushels 
of corn from the United States in 1897, took but 
118,883 bushels in the first ten months of the pres- 
ent year. ‘ 


The lake grain rates to Buffalo have tumbled 
down, showing the lack of shipping demand, 
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LB PTUARY 


Mr. Dart, of the grain firm of Dart & Hawkins 
at Pierpoint, S. Dak., died recently. 


John F. Donovan, president of the Jolin IF’, Dono- 
van Commission Co., St. Louis, Mo., died last month. 


Ld 


John Willaman, aged 76 years, died June 7 at 
Wooster, Ohio, where for 40 years he had been a 
grain buyer. 

J. A. McLennan, superintendent of the wheat 
buying department for the Ogilvie Milling Co., 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, died recently. 


Rufus P. Burlingame, a pioneer of Chicago, died 
June 7 at Springfield, Ohio, aged 92 years. He built 
one of the first grain elevators in Chicago. 


Silas B. Green died May 9 at his home in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. For many years past he has been 
prominent as a hay and grain merchant at Water- 
town. 


Jonathan Lane HEsq., one of the oldest members 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, and a mem- 
ber of the National Board of Trade, died recently 
of heart disease. 


Thomas H. Foster died at his home at Elgin, II1., 
June 10, of typhoid fever, after an illness of two 
weeks. He had been a member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade since 1862, and at the time of his 
death was its weighmaster. He was about 68 years 
of age. 


The Hon. Charles J. Chapman died suddenly on 
June: 1 in Portland, Maine. Mr. Chapman was a 
prominent man in that city, having served as mayor 
for 3 years. He started in business there in 1870 
as a member of the flour and grain commission 
house of Norton, Chapman & Co. 


James W. Odell died May 27 at Lakeville, Conn., 
after a prolonged illness. Mr. Odell was 66 years 
old, and was formerly for many years a resident of 
Chicago. He was a member of the firm of Flint, 
Odell & Co., owners of several large elevators. This 
firm was succeeded by Chas. Counselman & Co. 


David W. Hunter died at his home in Oak Park, 
near Chicago, Ill., on May 18, in his sixty-sixth year. 
Mr. Hunter was born in the north of Ireland, and 
came to the United States in 1852. In 1865 he lo- 
eated at Frankfort, Will County, Ill., where for 15 
years he conducted a grain and merchandise busi- 
ness. In 1880 he returned to Chicago and engaged 
in the feed business. 


John Foster died of old age at Shirley, Ill, on 
May 11, aged 91 years and 6 months. He was one 
of the oldest residents of McLean County. Mr. 
Foster was a native of New Hampshire. He came 
to Shirley in 1866 from Ohio, and engaged exten- 
sively in grain buying and farming. At the time of 
his death he owned a large tract of fertile land in 
McLean County, and 940 acres in Ford County. 


J. M. Richards died at Champaign, Ill., on May 18. 
He came to Chicago in 1856 and amassed a fortune 
in the grain business. He was president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade in 1869, and shortly after- 
ward retired from active business, and with his 
wife took a trip around the world. Since that time 
they have traveled almost continuously, and visited 
almost every part of the globe, even going beyond 
the bounds of civilization. 


William H. Crocker died at his home at Hins- 
dale, near Chicago, on June 6, of heart failure. He 
came to Chicago in the early sixties and engaged 
in a general commission business, and had been 
connected with the flour and wheat business ever 
since. He was a member and at one time a director 
of the Chicago Board of Trade. For a number of 
years he was flour inspector at the government 
warehouse in Chicago, and held that position at 
the time of his death. 


Felix R. Brunot, one of the most prominent citi- 
zens of Allegheny County, Pa., died in Allegheny 
on May 9. He was born at the United States Arsenel 
at Newport, Ky., in 1820, and was educated in 
Pennsylvania. In 1842 he engaged in the milling 
business at Rock Island, I1l., and also dealt in grain 
at Camden. He made considerable money, and re- 
turned to Pittsburg in 1847. He is widely known 
and honored for his philanthropic work during the 
war, later among the Indians, and in his home city. 


Dr. Joseph Albert Lintner died at Rome, Italy, 
on May 5. He had been curator of the entomologi- 
eal department of the New York State Museum 
since 1868, and entomologist of that state since the 
creation of that office in 1880. He had also served 
as editor of the entomological department of the 
Country Gentleman for a quarter of a century. 
Dr. Lintner was a self-made man, and a scientist 
of the highest acquirements. He was a broad, 
liberal thinker, and sympathized with agricultur- 
ists and others in their struggles with insect pests, 


; of only 182 bushels. 


and he made a large portion of his works interest- 
ing and valuable to every person of ordinary in- 
telligence. 


Egbert Dodge, a grain elevator man of Sedalia, 
Mo., died May 14 at the age of 72 years. He built 
the first elevator in Hast St. Louis, IL, and later 
erected large elevators at Vicksburg and Memphis. 
He was born in Culpeper County, Va., and was 
the father of A. 8. Dodge, manager of the Cotton 
Belt Railway at St. Louis. 


Edward 8. Worthington, junior member of the 
firm of Norton & Worthington, died in Chicago, May 
21, after a 3 months’ illness from laryngeal tuber- 
culosis. He was 40 years of age, was a member of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, and had served 3 years 
as a member of the Board of Directors. His firm 
has been very successful in the grain commission 
business. 


Aner ‘TBe Jf XCHANGES 


Three Chicago Board of Trade memberships were 
sold on June 2 at $860 net to the buyer. 


The following elevators have applied to the Chi- 
eago Board of Trade to be made regular: Central, 
National, Keith’s, Nebraska City and Alton. 


The Peoria Board of Trade now has a private 
wire to Chicago, which gives it more economic 
service than it has heretofore had through the tele- 
graph companies. 


The directors of the Chicago Board of Trade on 
May 81 declared all receipts of the Santa Fe EHle- 
vator, dated after June 1, to be irregular. The 
warehouse changed hands recently and will be- 
come a private house. 


May 27 was Dewey Day in Kansas City and the 
Commercial Exchange was closed. The members, 
in carriages, formed a division in the parade, Col. 
J. W. Moore, of the Moore Grain & Hlevator Co., 
acting as marshal. 


The extensive repairs being made on the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce building will take 
seyeral weeks. To avoid going into temporary 
quarters, the Hxchange will have only a two hours’ 
session daily, allowing the rest of the day for re- 
pairs. 

President Carter, of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
has appointed the following members a committee 
to attend the Omaha Exposition on Illinois day: 
William Nash, W. L. Kroeschell, J. G. Snydacker, 
I. P. Rumsey, George E. Marcy, Fred Martin, B. G. 
Edgerton, W. S. Booth, S. C. Seribner, S. H. War- 
ren, EH. L. Glasser, Gilbert Montague, HE. B. Baldwin, 
L. Everingham and C. G. Case. 


A dispute between the Fifth National Bank and 
the Big Four Elevator Company was considered by 
the Board of Directors of the Cincinnati Chamber 
of Commerce recently. The grain committee had 
previously decided in favor of the bank in the 
matter that involved freight charges on a car of 
oats, aS no mention of such charges appeared on 
the receipt. The Board decided that the committee 
had no jurisdiction, as, while the bank had, the ele- 
vator company had not yoluntarily submitted the 
matter for adjustment by the committee. Unless 
the matter is settled by arbitration, it will probably 
be taken into court. 


Some time ago the Imperial Mill Co. of Duluth 
purchased a car of wheat from the Northwestern 
Hlevator Co. It was weighed out of a Minneapo- 
lis elevator, by state weighmen, as 1,000 bushels. 
When weighed into the mill elevator, by state 
weights also, it was reported short 357 bushels. 
As the wheat was run into a bin containing a 
known quantity of wheat, the elevator company 
requested a re-weighing, which showed a shortage 
The elevator company caused 
the matter to be placed in the hands of the arbi- 
tration committee of the Duluth Board of Trade, 
where it was vigorously contested. The eyidence 
showed that a shortage had occurred due to a 
eenter pin leak, and the board of arbitration found 
in favor of the mill company. The board of ap- 
peals has just sustained this finding. 


The JXansas City’ Board of Trade has de- 
cided to give up its present quarters on account of 
the alleged failure of the owner of the building to 
sell the same to the Hxchange per a previous agree- 
ment. A lease of the Temple Building has been 
taken and the Hxchange and many of the mem- 
bers’ offices will be removed to it as soon as it is 
put in shape. It is a modern building and located 
nearer the business center. It seems to be the de- 
sire of the Exchange to own its building at as early 
a date as possible. Since the decision by the Board 
of Directors to move to the new building was made 
an almost endless controversy seems to have arisen. 


There has been talk of a settlement with the owner 
of the present building, and the organization of a 
grain exchange to occupy the building providing the 
directors did not rescind the new lease. Other mem- 
bers, dissatisfied with not securing offices in the 
new building, have threatened to secure an injunc- 
tion prohibiting the directors from carrying out the 
new lease. 


Sires ~ Casualties 


A. Marlott & Co.’s grain elevator at Covington, 


Ind., suffered a small loss by fire on June 7 


C. Hi. Nichols & Co.’s grain elevator at Loweil, Ind., 
was destroyed by fire on June 7. Insurance $2,500. 

A granary containing about 5,000 bushels of 
grain, at South Finch, Ont., was destroyed by fire 
May 13. 

Geo. I, 
was burned on June 10. 
with no insurance. 


Gerlach & Co.’s elevator at St. Johns, Ind., 
The loss is said to be large, 


Henderson & Johnson’s warehouse at Pittsburg, 
Pa., containing among other things a considerable 
quantity of grain and hay, was burned May 29. 


The North Dakota Hlevator at New Rockford, N. 
Dak., was burned on May 10. Loss on building and 
contents said to be $16,000, and insured for $10,000. 


Stewart Bros’. mill and elevator which was burned 
last month at Philo, Ill., had an insurance of only 
$1,000 on buildings, which does not cover half the 
loss. 


N. K. Simmons & Co.’s grain elevator at Rice, 
Minn., was burned to the ground on May 26. It 
contained 2,000 bushels of grain, and the loss is 
said to be $10,000, fully covered by insurance. 


A. spark from a locomotive set fire to the roof 
of the Waukesha, Wis., Grain & Produce Co.’s 
elevator on June 3. It was extinguished by means 
of a garden hose before the arrival of the fire de- 
partment.. 


E. & H. Miller’s elevator at Hanover, Kans., was 
saved from complete destruction on May 27 by good 
work of the local fire companies. Considerable 
damage was done. The fire started in a pile of 
corn cobs in the engine room. 


After three and a half months’ continuous service 
the fire department of St. Louis withdrew from the 
ruins of the Union Elevator which was destroyed 
by fire on January 25. The force had been cut down 
from time to time until during the last 5 weeks but 
2 men and a single line of hose remained on duty. 


Lightning struck the Peavey grain elevator at 
Sibley, Iowa, on May 20, and started a fire in the 
cupola. Mr. McFarland, the elevator manager, and 
others, ran to the top of the building with buckets 
of water. Fire engines also were quickly on the 
spot, and the fire was extinguished in short order. 


A violent tornado struck Ogdensburg, N. Y., on 
the evening of June 12 and unroofed the elevator of 
the Ogdensburg Transit Co. The heavy rain, to- 
gether with the water which escaped from the 
broken standpipes in the building, in which a con- 
stant pressure is maintained, flooded the bins. The 
building contained 820,000 bushels of corn and oats. 


At Cokato, Minn., on June 4 the elevator belong- 
ing to the St. Anthony and Dakota Hlevator Co. 
and about 4,000 bushels of wheat were destroyed by 
fire. The fire is supposed to have started from 
sparks from a passing freight train. The elevator 
had been bargained for by the new Farmers’ HEle- 
vyator Co., but the sale had not been completed. 
The latter company will therefore build a new 
house. 


The elevator at State Line, Ind., owned by Sam 
Finney of Attica, was burned May 31. The fire is 
supposed to have originated from the friction of a 
shaft in the basement. The house contained 10,000 
bushels of corn, and 2,000 bushels of oats. The 
building was comparatively new, and power was 
furnished by a gasoline engine. The loss is placed 
at $6,000, with an insurance of $3,500. The plant 
will probably be rebuilt soon, 


The two elevators located at Thirty-fifth Street 
and Stewart Avenue, Chicago, and known as the 
Sibley Elevators A and B, were the scene of a fierce 
fire on May 26, while being operated by the night 
force. These houses were purchased less than a 
year ago by Luther M. Fairbanks of Mansfield, Ill. 
The fire started in or on Elevator A, which was 
entirely destroyed. It spread to Elevator B, and 
did considerable damage. The total loss is said to 
be about $25,000, and there was $13,500 insurance 
on buildings and machinery. The grain destroyed 
was 8,000 bushels of corn and 10,000 bushels of 
oats. 


The small hopper scales at terminal points must 


go. 
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If clover is not a tame grass, what is it? 


The total hay exports of the Argentine Republic 
for the first quarter of this year were 157,561 bales, 
against 199,772 bales last year. 


W. H. Cary & Co., dealers in hay, lime, salt, etc., 
at Bad Axe, Mich., will build an additional ware- 
house alongside their elevator. 


Orin Longsworth of Van Wert has purchased an 
interest in the hay business of Hart Bros. at Hicks- 
ville, Ohio, and has moved to that town. 


Byidently the hay crop situation in California is 
improving somewhat, as it is reported that alfalfa 
hay is being sold at Santa Ana for $8 a ton. 


. Remember the 9th of August. On that date oc- 
curs the opening session of the next annual meeting 
of the National Hay Association at Buffalo, N. Y. 


An Arizona newspaper says the Salt River Valley 
in that state will this year produce 400,000 tons of 
hay, which will bring into that country $2,800,000. 


Three carloads of new hay reached the IXansas 
City market on May 30. It was prairie hay of nice 
color, and was the first of the season at that market. 


J. H. Quaintance, the hay dealer at Bucyrus, 
Ohio, who recently moved there from McGuffey, 
has been scouring his territory for hay to fill a 
government contract. 


Among the contents of the Henderson-Johnston 
Storage Company’s large warehouse at Pittsburg, 
Pa., which was destroyed by fire May 29, was a 
large quantity of hay. 


Receipts of hay at Seattle, Wash., are heavy, as 
farmers are trying to get rid of their old hay before 
the new comes into the market, which is usually 
about July 10 at that place. 


The S. Foster Co. has been incorporated at Chi- 
cago to deal in hay, grain, etc. Its capital stock is 
$1,000, and the incorporators are Seward Toster, 
Fannie Foster and Levi Sprague. 


Thus far this year the combined receipts of hay 
at New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis and Chicago have increased 26,588 tons 
over the same period of last year. 


Uniform rules and grades in all markets is one 
of the desirable things the National Hay Associa- 
tion is trying to bring about. If you wish to help 
along this movement, send in your application for 
membership to I’. KF. Collins, secretary, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

The Winnipeg Commercial says the farmers are 
being advised to hang onto their hay, but that 
there is very little of the old crop to hang on 
to, as it has all been bought up, as the report goes, 
by the Honolulu representative of the Jardines of 
San Francisco. 


This cool, wet spring means a heavy crop of hay; 
but with mows filled with old hay that will bring 
not much more than enough to pay for drawing it 
to market, the farmers do not enthuse over their 
green meadows as much as they might.—Farm Im- 
plement News. 


It is said that the high price of hay and grain 
and the low price of raisins have led horsemen at 
Fresno, Cal., to experiment with a cheap grade of 
the latter as horse feed. The results are reported 
as being in every way satisfactory. Raisin’ horses 
on this kind of feed is certainly novel. 


Don’t blame the receiver because he can’t pay the 
highest price for a hay mixture that you considered 
best for the horse. He can’t spend his time in the 
interests of the horse, so you might as well send 
*‘ him hay that will suit the eyes of the buyer and 
leave the stomach of the horse to his master. 


The hay dealer who goes to Buffalo on August 9 
to attend the National Hay Association meeting, can 
count on having a good time if he allows himself 
to be taken in charge by the local reception com- 
niittee.. The program certainly combines pleasure 
with business in a very satisfactory ratio for warm 
weather. 


Mr. F. F. Collins, secretary of the National Hay 
Association, in a recent newspaper interview, said: 
“T don’t think it is generally known that the money 
value of the hay crop in the United States is greater 
than that of wheat or cotton, and is exceeded only 
by corn. The hay crop of 1897 reached a value of 


more than $500,000,000, and the crop of 1896, ac- 
cording to statistics presented at the convention 
in Pittsburg last summer, if baled and loaded into 
the cars, 10 tons to a car, would make a train that 
would reach from Boston to San Francisco 138 times; 
in other words, 39,000 miles of freight cars. 


At Allahabad, India, 8 cuttings of grass are taken 
in a season from good manured land, the total 
weight varying from 15 to 40 tons. It is said that 
a native hook resembling a scythe blade is pre- 
ferred to a mower drawn by bullocks, as its clean 
cut is less injurious to the stubble than the clip- 
ping action of the mower, which reduces the num- 
ber of cuttings from 8 to 2. There are many yalua- 
ble species of native grasses, and frequent cuttings 
develop a fine quality of hay. 


Some New England farmers and shippers of hay 
to the Boston market have complained recently be- 
cause they did not receive anything like the prices 
quoted in that market for No. 1 and choice grades. 
The reason for this is explained in the New Eng- 
land Farmer by some Boston commission mer- 
chants who say that there is only a small quantity 
of hay received that will bring say $15 or $16, while 
large quantities have been selling down to $138, and 
even $8 or $9. The New England farmers cannot 
get the highest prices because really no hay of 
the finest quality is raised in that section, particu- 
larly during last year. The hay that commands 
the highest prices there must be nearly all timothy, 
long, clean, well-cured, of a bright natural color, 
and well baled in large bales. 


Some Santa Barbara horses have already made 
the acquaintance for the first time of timothy hay. 
This is being shipped in, in medium sized bales, 
coming all the way from Kansas. Alfalfa hay 
from New Mexico, Arizona and the wet belts of 
California is also brought in by the trainload. Bar- 
ley, wheat and oat hay from the same sections, and 
from Oregon, is also being sold here, but the prices 


for any kind range from $18 to $25 per ton. It is, 


probable that hay and feed will go no higher, as 
the railroads have given low freight rates and ship- 
ments can be made very reasonably. As most of 
the old horses have been disposed of, the demand 
for feed will be much less than usual; and as the 
new crop of this county will be in the neighborhood 
of 2,000 tons of hay, there will be, with the im- 
portations constantly being made, sufficient fod- 
der to keep the Santa Barbara horses alive until 
another season.—Santa Barbara (Cal.) Express. 


REVIEW OF CHICAGO HAY MARKET. 

The prices ruling for hay in the Chicago market 
during the last four weeks, according to the Daily 
Trade Bulletin, were as follows: 

During the week ending May 21 the receipts were 
4,369 tons, against 3,786 tons the previous week. 
Shipments for the week were 193 tons, against 268 
tons for the previous week. A rather quiet demand 
was experienced throughout the week. The arrivals 
were larger and the local demand was less urgent. 
Inquiry for shipping was also restricted. Sales of 
Choice Timothy ranged at $10.00@12.00; No. 1, $9.50 
@10.75; No. 2, $8.50@9.50; Not Graded, $7.50@9.00; 
Choice Prairie, $10.00@12.00; No. 1, $8.00@10.00; 

2, $6.75@7.00; No. 3, $6.00@6.75; No. 4, $4.50. 
Rye straw sold at $6.00@6.50, wheat straw at $5.00, 
and oat straw at $5.00@5.25. 

During the week ending May 28 the receipts were 
4,279 tons, against 4,869 tons the previous week. 
Shipments for the week were 836 tons, against 193 
tons for the previous week. The arrivals during 
the early part of the week were only moderate and 
a fair local inquiry existed. There was also a little 
more doing on shipping account. A steady feeling 
prevailed, and prices remained unchanged. Later 
the demand fell off very materially, and a rather 
dull market was experienced. Sales of Choice 
Timothy ranged at $10.50@11.50; No. 1, $10.00@10.75; 

Yo. 2, $8.50@9.50; No. 38, $8.00; Not Graded, $7.00 
@10.00; Choice Prairie, $10.00@11.75; No. 1, $8.25@ 
9.00; No. 2, $6.75@7.25; No. 8, $5.50@6.00; No. 4, 
Spy 00. Rye straw sold at $6. 50@7. 00, wheat straw at 
$5.00, and oat straw at £5.00. 

During the week ending June 4 the receipts were 
5,836 tons, against 4,279 tons the previous week. 
Shipments were 805 tons, against 336 tons for the 
previous week. A quiet and dull market was ex- 
perienced throughout the week. The arrivals were 
large and the demand was light, buyers taking hold 
sparingly. There was very little inquiry for ship- 
ment. Sales of Choice Timothy ranged at $10.00@ 
11.50; No. 1, $9.50@10.00; No- 2, $8.25@9.00; No. 3, 
$7.00@8.00; Not Graded, $7.00@10.25; Choice 
Prairie, $10.50@11.50; No. 1, $7.50@8.50; No. 2, $6.00 
@7.00;. No. 3, $5.00@5.75; No. 4, $4.50@5.00. Rye 
straw sold at $5.50@6.50, and wheat straw at $5.00 
@5.50. 

During the week ending June 11 the receipts were 
5,165 tons, against 5,836 tons for the previous week. 
Shipments were 3845 tons, against 305 tons for the 
previous week. The daily arrivals were large, and 
consignments accumulated on the tracks, the de- 
mand being light from all sources. New hay began 
to arrive, but it also sold slowly. Sales of Choice 
Timothy ranged at $9.75@10.50; No. 1, $8.50@10.00; 


No. 2, $7.00@8.50; Not Graded, $7.00@9.50; Choice 
Prairie, $9.00@11.00; No. 1, $8.50@9.50; No. 2, $5.50 
@7.75; No. 3, $5.00@6.25; No. 4, $4.00@4.50; No Grade, 
new, $2.00@3.50. Rye straw sold at $5.00@6.50, 


wheat straw at $4.50@5.00, and oat straw at $4.00 - 


@4.50. 


SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION OF HAY. 


Spontaneous combustion as an assigned cause for 
fire has by many been looked upon with suspicion 
rather than as a rational explanation for an eyent 
otherwise inexplicable. Indeed, many persons are 
inclined to question the theory in toto. There seems 
no doubt, however, of the fact that spontaneous 
combustion is possible under certain conditions, 
which, in fact, are sufticient to account for the crea- 
tion of fire from natural causes. And as these condi- 
tions are quite commonly found in hay barns, a few 
recent facts adduced on this subject may be of in- 
terest. 

One of the requisites of spontaneous combustion 
is moisture—which sounds like a paradox; but those 
who have had experience with the preservation of 
perishable goods in. storage, even in cold storage, 
have come to recognize the fact that moisture is 
more destructive that even a high temperature, The 
secret of the matter is, that the moisture develops 
fermentation or fungus growths, even at a low 
temperature, which would not obtain at a much 
higher temperature in a completely dry atmosphere. 

Referring to hay, a correspondent of the Michigan 
Farmer, who confesses himself to have been a 
skeptic on this question, cites some facts of his own 
experience which have led him to change his mind. 
For example, having packed a hay barn very full of 
heavy, green oats, none very dry, cut for hay in 
1896, a very wet season, he found, even when the 
barn was only partially filled, evidences of great 
heat, apparent from the streams of yapor escaping 
from the surface of the mow like steam; even the 
supporting timbers were hot to the touch. As this 
hay was fed out in 1897, although there were, gen- 
erally speaking, no direct evidences of fire, a part of 
the hay was brown, not to say black, and had an 
acid taste, thus looking and tasting like ensilage. 
In the following summer, the same mow was filled 
with clover and alfalfa, which .on being taken 
out this spring showed evidences of fire, the straw 
being black and brittle, like carbonized hay. Again 
he found blackened and carbonized cornstalks also, 
which had gone into the mow along with the hay. 

It is true, no fire appeared at any time in the barn 
in question; but it also appears that the correspond- 
ent referred to did the sensible thing in letting the 
hot mass lay undisturbed in the mow, which pro- 
cedure apparently served two purposes, first, in 
preventing air from reaching the seat of the extreme 
heat, and second, in suffering the mass above to 
smother what fire may have occurred at the bottom 
of the mass. Those who have had occasion to make 
a bonfire of refuse of this sort will remember how 
the stuff burns, needing to be stirred up frequently 
to burn freely, and see the force of the reasoning. 

Of course, these conditions of mass do not always 
obtain, as in cases where small, thin piles of old hay, 
chaff and similar refuse of the hay barn, or the 
abandoned straw, hay and sawdust found in empty 
ice houses are allowed to accumulate. These, becom- 
ing damp, begin to ferment, developing heat and 
carbonic acid gas, which, coming in contact with 
the oxygen of the air, may cause spontaneous com- 
bustion. That this does not always happen is true, 
and the reasons for such failure may be more or 
less numerous—it is difficult, or at least generally 
unnecessary, to account for things which do not 
occur; but those cases in which ignition does take 
place are frequent enough to give force to the 
suggestion that if one wants to avoid entirely any 
danger of the thing occurring on his premises the 
best thing to do is to keep hay barns and sheds 
elean and dry. Keep hay dry, in the first place, then 
when a barn or shed has been emptied, sweep out 
all the refuse and get rid of it, and there will be 
little danger of fire from spontaneous combustion. 


OUR CALLERS 


We have received calls from the following gentlemen 
wenily. Bi eps with the grain and elevator interests, 
e month: 


rom- 
uring 


W. KE. Caldwell, Louisville, Ky. 
fi D. Stevens, Purcell, Ind. Ter. 
H. Adams, of E. H. Pease Mfg. 

eh 

B. F. Ryer, Secretary Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver 
Creek, N. Y. 

D. S. Beals, Superintendent Detroit R. R. Ele- 
vators, Detroit, Mich. ; 

, E. Lehman, representing The J. B. Allfree Mfg. 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Wm. Ebert, representing The J. B. Allfree Mfg. 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. F. Shuler, Minneapolis, Minn., representing 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Co., Racine, 


In some localities all conditions are favorable to 
an unusually large crop of weeds. 
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Court Decisions 


Liability for Injury at Elevator. 


One who leans against a railing of a platform con- 
nected with a grain elevator is held, in Kinney vs. 
Onsted (Mich.) 88 L. R. A. 665, to have no right of 
action for injuries caused by the breaking of the 
railing, as he was putting it to a use for which 
it was not intended. 


Collateral Security for Advances. 


Where one deposited a note with a commission 
merchant as collateral security for advances to be 
used in the purchase of goods, to be consigned to 
him for sale, and advances made pursuant to the 
agreement, thereafter, and while the agreement was 
in force, a creditor’s bill was brought against him, 
and the commission merchant was seryed with pro- 
cess, in order to subject the note as assets in his 
hands. As to advances made in good faith before 
suit was brought, he was entitled to hold the note 
as collateral for their repayment, whether they were 
used for the purchase of the goods or not.—Brooks- 
Waterfield Co. vs. Brookover, Circuit Court, 8. D., 
Ohio, 55 Fed. Rep. 899. 


Minnesota Warehouse Law Declared Invalid in 
Part. 


In the District Court at St. Paul on June 3 Judge 
Bunn decided that the Minnesota State Railroad 
and Warehouse Law was unconstitutional as re- 
gards the provision putting private grain ware- 
houses and elevators under the control and subject 
to the rules of the commission. The following are 
the conclusions of law in the judge’s opinion: 

Laws of 1895, Chapter 148, by its terms applies 
to elevators and warehouses in which only the grain 
of the owner is received, stored, shipped or handled, 
as well as to elevators and warehouses in which 
the grain of the public is received, shipped or 
handled for hire. 

Laws: of 1895, Chapter 148, construed as above, 
is unconstitutional and void in so far as it attempts 
to declare warehouses and elevators in which only 
the grain of the owner is received, stored, shipped 
or handled public elevators, and declaring such 
elevators and warehouses to be under the super- 
vision and subject to the inspection of the railroad 
and warehouse commission, and in so far as it 
attempts to apply to such elevators and ware- 
houses; said law when so applied does not consti- 
tute a proper lawful exercise of the police power, 
and is conflict with and repugnant to section 1, 
article 14, of the amendments to the constitution 
of the United States and to section 1, article 1, of 
the constitution of the state of Minnesota. 

Laws of 1895, Chapter 148, except as it applies 
or purports to apply to elevators and warehouses in 
which the grain of the owner only is received, 
stored, shipped and handled, is constitutional and 
valid. being a proper and lawful exercise of the 
police power of the state. 


Note Given for Losses in Speculation Cannot Be 
Recovered. 


One dealing with a firm of stock brokers turned 
over to them a note as collateral security for the 
payment of losses that might result from his stock 
transactions, and the note was subsequently ne- 
gotiated by the firm to an innocent purchaser, for 
the payment of such losses. The Supreme Court of 
Penpsylvania held that the party giving the note 
could not maintain a bill in equity to recover it on 
the ground that the transactions in which the 
losses were incurred were gambling operations. 
The court said: We are unable to see how we can 
interfere with the transactions between these 
parties, which have been closed. It does not mat- 
ter, so far as the legal effect of payment is con- 
cerned, whether the loser in a gambling transaction 
pays his losses in cash or in negotiable securities. 
He cannot recover what he has voluntarily paid in 
either case. The winner could not have recovered 
from him by an action at law if he had retused to 
pay, nor could he recover back from the winner the 
money or security paid by him to cover his losses. 
The law will leave both parties where it finds 
them, and will afford help to neither. This se- 
curity so delivered was negotiable, and has been 
actually negotiated by the firm for the payment of 
the very losses for which it was pledged to them. 
What we are asked to do is to compel its return, 
because it was held ‘by the firm for a gambling 
debt. This we cannot do. Having provided for the 
payment of his losses, and the note put in the 
hands of the firm for that purpose having been 
negotiated to one who bought for full value and 
without notice, the complainant is in the position 
of any other loser who has paid his losses. Give 
him the full benefit of bis position, and treat the 
stock transactions as all illegal, a mere wager on 
the course of the market, we can see no way in 
which a chancellor can help him to regain what he 


has lost.—Albertson vs. Laughlin, 34 Atlantic Re- 
porter, 216, 


Common Carrier—Warehouse Policy. 


A common carrier stored in its elevator the grain 
of its shippers, awaiting transshipment,and procured 
twelve policies of insurance on such grain. The 
plaintiff's policy covered only the liability of the 
carrier to the shippers. The other eleven policies 
were issued to the carrier ‘on grain their own or 
held by them in trust, or on commission, or sold but 
not delivered.” The grain was lost by a fire occa- 
sioned by the negligence of the carrier. Held, That 
the carrier was, in case of. loss, entitled to recover 
in its own name on the eleven other policies, holding 
in trust for the shippers all in excess of its own 
claims on the grain; but, as the carrier was liable 
to them for the loss, it would hold all of the amount 
recovered on its own claim, and, when it paid the 
amount to the shippers, would do so, not as trustees, 
but in satisfaction of its own liability to them. 
Under these circumstances, the eleven policies cov- 
ered only the liability of the carrier to the shippers, 
the same as did the policy issued by the plaintiff; 
and, the total amount of insurance being greater 
than the amount of loss, each of the twelve policies 
must contribute ratably with the others; and, after 
each has so contributed, the plaintiff is not entitled 
to be subrogated to the carrier’s rights against the 
other eleven companies. [Judgment for carrier be- 
low. Here affirmed against insurance company. | 
Home Ins. Co. vs. Minneapolis, St. P. & S. S. M. Ry. 
Co. et al. (Minn. S. C.), 74 Northwestern Reporter 
(Keb. 26, 1898), 140. 


Measure of Damages Recoverable for Refusal to 
Receive Wheat. 


Where there has been a breach of a contract 
for the sale of wheat or other grain, by way of re- 
fusal to accept the same, it*is a material question 
whether or not the property in the grain had passed 
to the buyer at the time of the breach of which the 
seller complains. 

If, upon the facts diselosed, it could be said 
that the property in the grain was not transferred 
to the buyer, but remained in the seller, the latter 
would have his right of action for the refusal of 
the former to accept the grain, and the measure of 
damages would be the difference between the con- 
tract price and the market price at the time and 
place when and where, under the contract, he 
should have accepted, but refused to do so. It 
would make no difference in such case whether 
the seller retained in himself the possession of the 
grain never delivered to the buyer, or sold it to a 
third person. If he resold it, the price received at 
the resale would not determine the amount of dam- 
ages recoverable from the rejecting original buyer. 
The seller could resell when and where he might 
please, and for whatever price he might be will 
ing to accept. He could recover, and could only re- 
eover, the loss, if any, measured by the difference 
between the contract price and the market price, 
as above stated. 

But the Appellate Court of Indiana, which makes 
these statements of law, in Dill vs. Mumford, 49 
N. E. Rep., 861, had before it what it pronounced 
an executed sale, or one in which the property had 
been passed to the buyer. Here, the buyer, by his 
order to the sellers, accepted a carload of wheat 
at a specified price, to be billed to the buyer’s order. 
The court says that he thus authorized the sellers 
to ship the wheat to him by raibway carrier. The 
sellers delivered the car of wheat to the usual rail- 
way carrier; caused it to be billed, not to them- 
selves, but to the buyer’s order; and sent the bill 
of lading to the buyer, who received it. This, it 
declares, fully completed the performance of a con- 
tract of sale on the part of the sellers. 

If the wheat was of the kind, quality, and quan- 
tity ordered, the buyer had no right, the court holds, 
to claim that there had been no delivery, and the 
sellers, as against the buyer, had the right to claim 
that there had been a delivery of wheat according 
to the contract. Upon a breach of contract, by a 
rejection of the wheat under such circumstances, 
the court says that the sellers would have the 
right to treat the wheat as the property of the 
buyer, and to maintain an action against him for 
the contract price. 

For the sellers to retake possession and resell 
the wheat and acquire the right to maintain an ac- 
tion to recover as their resulting loss the difference 
between the contract price and the price received 
by them upon the resale of the wheat, the court 
holds tbat it was incumbent upon them to give the 
buyer notice of the resale. In such case, the seller 
acts as the agent of the buyer, and takes the 
grain, and sells it as the buyer’s grain; and, having 
given him notice of the resale, and then having 
effected it within a reasonable time, and in a man- 
ner adapted to realize the real value, the seller may 
recover from the original buyer the difference bhe- 
tween the contract price and that realized by resale. 
The measure of damages in such ease is, not the 
market price, but the price received; and to bind 
the original buyer thereby, he must be notified of 
the proposed resale. The giving of notice is a mia- 


terial element in the cause of action, and it must 
be stated in the complaint. 


ale Batenis _ 


Issued on May 17, 1898. 


Baling Press.—Julius H. Holmgreen, San Antonio, 
Texas. No. 604,824. Filed Oct. 4, 1897. 

Gas Engine.—Daniel M. Tuttle, Oneida, N. Y. 
604,241. Filed Dec. 17, 1896. See cut. 
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605.080. 

Endless Chain Conveyor.—Wm. F. Hunt, West 
New Brighton, N. Y., assignor to the C. W. Hunt 
Co., New York. No. 604,284. Filed Nov. 15, 1897. 

Issued on May 24, 189s. 

Grain Cleaning and Scalping Machine.—Belford 
G. Royal, Camden, N. J. No. 604,702. Filed Mareh 
22, 1897. - 

Issued on May 31, 1898. 

Grain Carrier.—Alva E. Deweese, Quincy, Ohio. 

No. 604,822. Filed April 1, 1897, 


Grain Treating Apparatus.—Geo. RK. Gorham, 
Chicago, Ill., assignor of one-half to Abel R. Angle, 
Indianapolis, Ind. No. 604,880. Filed May 14, 
1897. 


Grinding Mill—Thomas Cascaden Jr., Waterloo, 
Iowa, assignor to the Davis Gasoline Engine Works 
Co., same place. No. 604,853. Viled June 21, 1897. 

Issued on June 7, 1898. 
Igniter for Explosive Engines.—Oscar Owens, San 


Irancisco, Cal., assignor to the American Type 
Founders’ Co. No. 605,333. Filed Noy. 27, 1896. 


Grain Spout.—Albert D. Bellinger, West Superior, 
Wis. No. 605,375. Filed Novy. 29, 1897. See cut. 

Hay Press.—John D. Coxwell, Augusta, Ga., as- 
signor to Harrett Iantha Coxwell, same place. No. 
605,080. Filed Jan. 24, 1898. See cut. 


TACOMA’S GRAIN SHIPMENTS. 


From a statement of flour and wheat shipments 
prepared by Secretary Coliyer, of the Tacoma 
Chamber of Commerce, it appears that 78 per cent. 
of the wheat inspected at the three chief points of 
Washington was examined at Tacoma, the number 
of cars of wheat received at Tacoma, Sept. 1, 1897, 
to May i, 1898, having been 11,012 (8,303,048 
bushels) with 4,344 cars (8,275,256 bushels) received 
at the other two towns, Seattle and Spokane. All 
grain received at all these points is not, however, 
inspected. 

The total foreign wheat exports from Tacoma 
for the months named aboye were as follows: 
Wheat, 7,313,709 bushels, worth $5,937,773; flour, 
572,375. barrels, worth $1,376,159; total value of 
both, $7,314,932. The flour exports went in greater 
part to China and Japan. All save seven of the 
wheat cargoes went to Europe; of these seven, 
five went to South Africa, one to Siberia and one 
to Brazil. One cargo of 2,000 tons of wheat went 
to San Francisco, and thence by rail to New Or- 
leans, there to be reloaded in a neutral bottom for 
Liverpool. California also took no less than 10,000 
tons of Washington wheat from Tacoma during the 
eight months named. 


The heavy rains have modified crop conditions 
very materially. Reports from Nebraska and Kan- 
sas indicate lodged oats. 


Beans form one of the staple foods of the com- 
mon classes of Mexico, and the annual value of the 
crop exceeds ten mililon dollars. Guanajuato 
raised nearly three times as many beans as any 
other state, the output being worth nearly two and 
a half millions, 
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THE WORLD’S WHEAT CROP. 


The 1897 crop of wheat is estimated at 2,189,549,- 
168 bushels, against an average yearly crop for five 


years—1893-97—of 2,471,220,834 bushels. In 1894 
the crop reached 2,676,651,000 bushels. The 1897 
crop is the smallest harvested’ since 1890. The 
yield 1897 is credited to the following countries: 
Bushels. 
le eral ame Cien (ely | Os) Ga She hal AA SOI Cie eae 590,149,168 
SSOUMPHMAMMEDIG RT. ie.5 co sk me 'etelsie) s18 fe 6. 6 ela es 82,000,000 
EV OW Odette cso. oS se ticle rate clolater ete 1,113,400,000 
VAST Ele to ote cron saith Ried a ralece) epacetelis ss talererenets 285,000,000 
CANISTER LIS eA Mapersisne oe Gis ce cafuinielatetsts 37,000,000 
ATTICS © .& cteeepteeets: die 82,000,000 


During the past five years the United States has 
furnished 18.46 per cent. of the world’s total crop. 
The United States ranks first as a grower of 
wheat; Russia in Europe, second; France, third, 


comparing with other leading wheat-growing 
countries producing over 40,000,000 bushels, as 
follows: 

Average for 

five yeurs. 

Bushels. 

United States . 456,267,084 
RUSSIA dn WOE Peace ce ao eoeedertahiaisiete 376,823,800 
WVANGCO TA Bok os tten Setacene mare ee eens 309,999,600 
British Hast Indies (22... o.2. 2.4.2 seeue 22g pog,c00 
AUStrisd-EMIN Gary oases ees tarde see om.o02, UU 
| h LOR Soc Sha, rig ee oo 59 dpa7.0:c 116,600,000 
Germ aby 7.2.5 cde eres we eke ie, eater ree vetes 107,004,000 
Spain SN BO ay irc reo oc 94,816,800 
Russia CASiatigie se eet erento tere 80,776,000 
PA PECHTING, © . cepa: ac ieee chee reorient 61,000,000 
[Sev euabs RUE: MRED Occ wea ose O ct od a 54,081,000 
nited Kine don Wie. ee eee ROO Oe COU. 
DOMMUON, Of “awl aye cesta tammeteeen eter 49,134,400 
Turkey cil ASIA. Veeco eee nekeen rere 48,600,000 


i 


Baltimore claims to be the second largest grain 
export city in America, and that her port charges 
and shipping expenses are less than any other city 
on the Atlantic seaboard. 

A record for fast loading was made a couple of 
weeks ago at the Globe Elevator, West Superior, 
Wis., when the steamer Queen City took on a cargo 
of 185,000 bushels of wheat in 180 minutes. 
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{Copy for notices under this head should reach us by the 13th of 
the month to insure insertion in the issue for that month. } 


ELEVATOR WANTED TO RENT. 


Wanted, to rent a good grain elevator of 10,000 
bushels’ capacity, in good grain district in Illinois 


Give particulars. 
BE. C. SUMNER, Milford, Hl. 


or lowa. 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED. 

Millwrights, machinery dealers and manufactur- 
ers’ agents wanted to represent us in their terri- 
tory, on commission, for the sale of elevating, con- 
veying and power transmitting machinery, mill and 
elevator supplies. Address 

WELLER MFG. CO., 118 and 120 North Ave., 
Chicago, I11. 


POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT WANTED. 

Position wanted as superintendent or foreman of 
grain elevator, either large or small house. '‘hor- 
oughly understand handling, grading and mixing of 
grain. Have had ample experience, and can furnish 
good references. Address 

SUPERINTENDENT OR FOREMAN, Box 3, 
-“American Elevator and Grain Trade,” Chicago, Il. 


MACHINERY SALESMAN WANTED. 

Wanted, experienced machinery salesman capa- 
ble of making elevator plans and specifications. 
Must be thoroughly posted and possess good me- 
chanical ability; also capable of selling general mill, 
elevator, and steam supplies. A party now holding 
similar position preferred. State experience, salary, 
references, etc. Correspondence confidential. Ad- 
dress 

MANUFACTURERS, Box 4, care “American Ele- 
vator and Grain Trade,” Chicago, Il. 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by the 13th of 
the month to insure insertion in the issue for that month. } 


ILLINOIS ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 


For sale, an Illinois elevator situated in a good 
corn and oats country. Only elevator. Ships 300 
cars per year. Address 

D. W. E., Box 6, American Hlevator and Grain 
Trade, Chicago, Ill. 


WEBSTER BELT CONVEYOR. 


For sale, cheap, one Webster 24-inch Belt Con- 
veyor, 120 feet, complete with automatic trip; 
adapted for handling grain and all other dry mate- 
rials. For full particulars address 

J.. Box 11, care ‘‘American Hlevator and Grain 
Trade,” Chicago, Ill. 


ELEVATOR FOR SALE OR TRADE. 


Will sell, or trade for a good farm, my elevator 
well supplied with the necessary machinery for 
shelling, cleaning, grinding and handling all kinds 
of grain. Located in the heart of the corn belt. Ad- 
dress 

W. J., Box 6, “American Elevator and Grain 
Trade,” Chicago, I. 


ILLINOIS ELEVATOR AND MILL, 


Will sell, rent or exchange for a good farm my 
mill and elevator, doing a good business, and lo- 
eated in fine agricultural country in Central Illi- 
nois. Will give easy terms. Reason for selling, old 
age. Address 

M. & E., Box 2, “American Hlevator and Grain 
Trade,” Chicago, Ill. 


HAY WAREHOUSE AND BALER. 

For sale, hay warehouse, 100x52 feet; steel roof 
and siding, located on well improved lot contain- 
ing baler, engine house, seales, office, ete. Ware- 
house will hold 1,000 tons baled hay. Good locality 
and shipping point. Will be sold very reasonable. 
Address 

CENTRAL OHIO BALING CO., Canal Winches- 
ter, Ohio. 


ELEVATOR WITH ESTABLISHED BUSINESS 

For sale, elevator located at Hawarden, in North- 
western Iowa. Splendid agricultural district. his 
is a good chance to step into an established grain 
business at a reasonable price. Capacity 10,000 
bushels. Horse power, and a money maker. Good 
reasons far selling. Address 

JOHN H. DOWNING, Hawarden, Lowa. 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE. 

Yor sale, a line of six elevators on the Republican 
Valley Branch of the U. P. R. R. extending south 
from Lincoln, Nebr., through an excellent grain- 
producing region. Will be sold together or sepa- 
rately, as desired. In good repair and fine working 
order. Will be sold on easy terms. Apply to 

E. P. BACON & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 

Located at Howard, 8S. Dak., on the main line of the 
Southern Minnesota Division of the C., M. & St. P. 
Ry. in a fine grain producing territory. Elevator 
is well built and in good repair. Has a capacity of 
18,000 bushels; feed grinder; 20-horse power gaso- 
line engine, and wagon dump. Price low, and terms 
to suit. Apply to 

E. P. BACON & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


TWO ILLINOIS ELEVATORS. 

One on GC. G. W. Ry., capacity 12,000 to 15,000 
bushels; 22-foot scales with wagon dump and fan- 
ning mill. One on C., M. & St. P. Ry., 12,000 to 
15,000 bushels. Equipped with steam power, 
grinder, corn sheller and fanning mill; 22-foot scales 
with wagon dump, also outside scales. Will sell 
one or both at a bargain. Everything is in good 
repair. Address 

J. J. WHITH, Stillman Valley, I. 


<9 GRAIN BAGS—BURLAPS. 


All kinds of Bags, 
New and Second Hand. 


ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY. 


WwW. J. JOHNSTON, 


Factory and Office, 
182 Jackson Street, CHICAGO 


ROOFING AND SIDING. 
The Garry Iron and Steel Roofing Co., 


168 MERWIN STREET, CLEVELAND, 0O., 
MANUFACTURES 


Steel Roofing, 
Corrugated Iron, 
Siding and Metal 
Ceiling. 


SEND 
FOR CATALOGUE 


Write us for Catalogue and 
Low Prices on best 
STEEL ROOFING, CORRU- 
GATED IRON, ETC. 
We are large manufacturers 
of these goods and can save 

you money. 
SYKES STEEL ROOFING CO., 


61) So. Morgan St., Chicago, Ill., 
and Niles, Ohio 


Bocatione for 
Industries. 


The name of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway has long been identified with practical 
measures for the general upbuilding of ‘ts territory 
and the promotion of its commerce, hence manu- 
facturers have an assurance that they will find 
themselves at home on the Company’s lines. 

The Company has all its territory districted in 
relation to resources, adaptability and advantages 
for manufacturing, and seeks to secure manufac- 
turing plants and industries where the command 
of raw material, markets and surroundings will 


insure their permanent success. 

Mines of coal, iron, copper, lead and zine, 
forests of softand hard wood, quarries, clays of all 
kinds, tanbark, flax and other raw materials exist 
in its territory in addition to the vast agricultural 
resources. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Company owns 6,168 miles of railway, exclusive 
of second track, connecting track or sidings. The 
eight states traversed by the Company, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Northern Michigan, Iowa. Missouri, 
Minnesota, South Dakota and North Dakota, 
possess, in addition to the advantages of raw ma- 
terial and proximity to markets, that which is the 
prime factor in the industrial success of a terri- 
tory—a people who form one live and thriving 
community. of business men, in whose midst it is 
safe and profitable to settle. 

A number of new factories and industries have 
been induced to locate—largely through the instru- 
mentality of this Company—at points along its 
lines. The central position of the states trav- 
ersed by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way makes it possible to command allthe markets 
of the United States. The trend of manufacturing 
is westward. Confidential inquiries are treated 
as such. The information furnished a particular 
industry is reliable. Address 


LUIS JACKSON, 
Industrial Commissioner, C., M. & St. P. Ry.. 
450 Old Colony Building, CH1cAGo, ILL 


E. R. Ulrich & Sons, 


SHIPPERS OF 


WESTERN GROIN, 


ESPECIALLY : 
High Grade White and Yellow Corn. 


Elevators through Central Illinois on Wabash Ry., Chicago & Alton 
Ry., C. P. & St. L. Ry., and St. L., C. & St. P. Ry. 
Main Office, 6th Floor, Illinois National Bank Building, 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 


Write for prices delivered. We do not care to make. prices 
south of the Ohiv River, on account of the freights. 
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COMMISSION CARDS, 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


COMMISSION CARDS, — 


[We will not knowingly publish the advertisement of a bucket- 
shop keeper or irresponsible dealer. | 


B. WARREN. 


WARREN & CO., 


Grain Commission Merchants, 


B. WARREN JR. 


ROOMS 7 anv 9 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


Peoria, Ill. 


ARDXYOUR & CO., 


205 LA SALLE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


GRAIN BUYERS AND DEALERS. 


F. W. RUNDELL. J, E. RUNDELL,. 


ESTABLISHED 1877+ 


W. A. RUNDELL & CO. 


We buy, delivered Toledo, or f. 0. b. your own track, always 
paying highest market prices. Wealso give personal attention to 
consignments. We were brought up in the business, If you are 
a consignor send your shipments to us. We guarantee you as 
good satisfaction as you can get anywhere, and at the lowest pos- 
sible rates. 

Correspondence solicited. Ask for daily market letter. 


Soe Room 4 Produce Exchange, Toledo, Ohio. 


EDWARD P. MERRILL, 


Tillers’ Agent. 
Flour, Grain and Mill Feed. 
OFFICE: 
21-2 Union Wharf, PORTLAND, MAINE. 


No consignments wanted. 1 want a good Corn Account. 


Letters Promptly Answered. 


J. ¥F. ZAHM. F. W. JAEGER. F. MAYER 


ESTABLISHED 1879. 


J.F. ZAHM & CO., 


GRAIN AND SEEDS, 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 
SEND FOR OUR RED LETTER... 


<PV> FAL PEAVEY & 60, 


Minneapolis, 


GRAIN RECEIVERS. 


Minn. 
Consignments Solicited. 


MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY. 


COLLINS & Co., 


STRICTLY COMMISSION 
Grain, Hay and Mill Feed. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


12 OOS AS 1 OPS HE Is S-QOnt 


—— TQ a 


P B. & C. C. MILES, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
PEORIA, ILL, 


‘ LIBERAL ADVANOES 

Established 1875. QUICK RETURNS. 

REFERENOES:—Oommercial Nat. Bank, Peoria Savings, Loan & 
Trust Oo., Peoria. 


LEMAN BARTLETT. 0. Z. BARTLETT 


L. Bartlett & Son, 


CRAIN AND PRODUCE 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


BARLEY A SPECIALTY. 


Room 23 Chamber of Commerce Bldg 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Careful attention given to orders from Brewers, Maltsters and Millers 


ESTABLISHED 1867. Reference: DUQUESNE NAT. BANK. 


Daniel McCaffrey’s Sons, 
HAY, GRAIN FEED. 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


AND 


A. G. TYNG, JR. 


TYNG, HALL & CO., 


Grain and Commission Merchants 
ROOMS 33 AND 35 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


D. D. HALL, 


Peoria, Illinois. 


Members Chicago Board of Trade. 


JAMES P.SMITH & CO,, 


CRAIN, 
417-418 Rialto Building, CHICAGO. 


MCKNIGHT & CO., 
Grain Commission Merchants, 


ROOMS 23-245 DISPATCH BUILDING, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 


L. F. Miller & Sons, 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


GRAIN, FEED, SEEDS, HAY, BTC, 


OFFICE 2933 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CONSICNMENTS SOLICITED. 


ELEVATOR AND WAREHOUSE, GERMANTOWN JOCT., P.R. R. 


. § Manufacturers National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa 
References: { Ytton National Bank, Westminster, Ma. 


E. L. ROGERS & CO., 


COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS, 


RECEIVERS AND EXPORTERS 
GRAIN, Flour, Seed, Hay and Straw, 


358 Bourse Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Liberal advances made on consignments. Market reports fur- 
nished gratuitously on application. Correspondence solicited. 


ESTABLISHED 
1863. 


Corn Exchange National Bank. 
References: < Manufacturers National Bank. 
Merchants National Bank. 


Leavitt, Sanborn & Co., 
ft Commerce, Si A WY connis COMMISSION 


of Commerce, 
Boston, Mass. 

Our market needs the BEST HAY. There is no money to 
be made in poor goods. Correspondence solicited. 

Reference: T. G. Hiler, Cashier the Faneuil Hall National 
Bank, Boston. 


ESTABLISHED 1865, 


[* ore g foe 


Nercha 
ORDERS AND CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. 
GRAIN AND SEEDS OF ALL KINDS 


Commission nts. 


For Cash and Future Delivery. 


Suite 80 Board of Trade, - - CHICACO, ILL. 


DANIEL P. BYRNE & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
Redmond Cleary Commission Co. 


Established 1854. Incorporated 1887. 


Grain, Hay and Seeds, 
Chamber of Commerce, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


A. R. CLOUGH, 


MILLER’S ACENT, 


GRAIN AND MILL FEED, 


Board of Trade Rooms, Manchester, N. H. 


Letters promptly answered. All sales direct. 
I want a good Toledo corn account. 


M. F. BARRINGER 


..SUCCESSOR TO.... 


J. R. TOMLINSON & CO. 


..GRAIN AND MILL FEED... 
416-418 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Correspondence with millers and grain dealers solicited. Sight 


draft with bills of lading attached honored on all shipments. 


CEO. N. REINHARDT & CO. 


MELROSE STATION, NEW YORK CITY. 


We sell on Cemmission and buy direct, 


HAY, GRAIN AND FEED. 


Storage capacity 8,000 bales, 30,000 oushels 
Let us know what you have to offer. 


D : aM | D UJ ST! | tetey Ms A ciaembiete: pi, 


atives in every industry 
where dust is troublesome. 
It has been thoroughly 
tested for many years in 
every kind of dustandis the 
only reliable protector 
known. Perfect ventila- 
tion. Nickel plated Pro- 
tector $1, postpaid. Cireu- 
lars free. Agents wanted. 


Cibbs Respirator Co., 
30-36 La Salle Street, - CHICAGO. 


Dust Protector. 


The ‘‘Perfection’’ has 


an improved Automatic 
Valve, which compels 
perfect protection and 
ventilation. Thousands 


in use. 

Nickel plated protector, 
postpaid, $1. Cir. free. 
H. S. COVER, 

SOUTH BEND, IND. 


Patented Dec. 7, 1897. 
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Dodge Manufacturing Co,, 


MISHAWAKA, INDIANA, U. S. A. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE BEST OF UP-TO-DATE 


and Appliances. 


SEND FOR LARGE CATALOGUE B6. 


NEW PROCESS CORN CLEANER 


= FOR USE WITH NEW PROCESS SHELLERS. 


Also all other 
makes of Ware- 
house Shellers. 


Made in Three 
Sizes. 
Capacities—500 to 
1,400 bushels per 


hour, accord- 
ing to size, 


Can also be used 
for cleaning small 
= grains. 

The special features of this machine are as follows, viz.: Large capacity, excellent work, occu- 
pies only two thirds the room required by other cleaners of same capacity; has two cleaning fans, 
one blast and one suction; is dustless; can be knocked down and set up in any part of building; 
adjustable feed opening, which can be opened or closed off entirely without stopping machine or 
throwing offthe blt; two clsaniag shoes h ing on patent springs; the grain and screenings all saved: 
noiseless: runs light; durable. The New Process Shellers and Cleaners make a fine outfit for any 
house. Ask for circulars. Address 


MARSEILLES MFC. CO., Marseilles, Hl. 


Van Buren Sts., 


EUROPEAN HOTEL cuicaao. 


FiRrEPROOF. 


One block from C., R. I. & P. 
and L. S, & M. S. Railroad 
Depots, 

Improvements costing $75,000 have just 
been completed, and the house now ofiers 
every convenience to be found in any hotel, 
including hot and cold water, electric light 
and steam-heat in every room. Located in 
the heart of the business district, in close 


proximity to the department stores, depots 
and theaters, and on the elevated loop. 


Rates 75 cents a day and upward. 


First-class restaurant in connection at 
moderate prices. 


WM. McCOY, 


Owner and Proprietor. 


An Offer to Hay and Grain Men 


THE HAY TRADE JOURNAL ano 
DIRECTORY, 


$2.00 per year. 


‘THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR ano 
GRAIN TRADE, 


$1.00 per year. 


BOTH FOR $2.00. 


ADDRESS EITHER 


The Hay Trade Journal, 9, Mitchell Bros. Co., 


Canajoharie, N. Y. 184 and 186 Dearborn St., Chicago, III.| 


MONTHLY. WEEKLY. 


THE 


INCLINE ELEVATOR 2 DUMP 


The farmer furnishes the power. Less than one-half the investment and one-quarter the ex- 
pense of operating an ordinary elevator. Unexcelled for convenience and economy in handling 
ear corn as well as shelled grain, etc. It successfully competes with belt elevators. 

The Incline Elevator and Dump and plan of building have been greatly improved and are 
covered by U.S. patents. Write for prices and circulars. 


H. KURTZ & SON, GREENFIELD, IOWA, 


DAMP WHEAT can be PUT in CONDITION for 
GRINDING or STORAGE 


By using our 


Which Is also a successful 


Wheat Heater or Temperer 
or Dryer for Washed 
Wheat or Bran. 


It leaves the Wheat in Perfect Condition for the Rolls. Will also dry 
Malster’s, Brewer’s and Distiller’s Wet Grain. ' 
Not an Experiment. In successful use 25 years drying 
CORN MEAL AND HOMINY, 

BREWERS’ GRITS AND MEAL, 

BUCKWHEAT, RICE AND : 

ALL CEREAL PRODUCTS. 

ALSO SAND, COAL DUST, GRAPHITE AND CLAY AND ORE OF ALL KINDS! 


Automatic in operation, requiring no attention. Double 
the capacity of any other Dryer sold for same price. 


THE CUTLER €0., North Wilbraham, Mass. 


~ Grain Elevator Machinery 


Se eee eee 


= 
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THE CELEBRATED 


Itisa Convincing Argument , ». DICKEY GIANT GRAIN CLEANERS, 


. That a Feed and Meal Mill in connection with an elevator is a paying 
investment, and if you are considering this matter we 
would call your attention to 


The Case Three-Pair High Mill. 


We guarantee them as to result and capacity second to none. 


ge 


heGase Manufacturing Go. 


MILL BUILDERS AND FURNISHERS OF MILLERS’ SUPPLIES, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


But er, Mo., Nov. 30, 1897. 
The Case Mig. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Dear Sirs:—As it is now some 
time since we started our new 
meal plant, and thinking you 
would like to know whether it 
is running to our entire satisfac- 
tion or not, we will say that it 
is giving us entire satisfaction 
in every particular. It takes 
very little power and is making 
as fine a quality of meal as can 
be made. 

We gave you contract for our 
new meal plant without accept- 
ing any other bids for the reason 
that you built for us the best 
flour mili in the state. 

Wishing you success, we are 

Yours truly, Power & Bro. 


Write Us for Descriptive 
Circulars and Prices. 


INSURANCE 


on GRAIN ELEVATORS 
ann CONTENTS 


Is furnished at cost by the 
MILLERS’? NATIONAL INSURANCE Co., 
of Chicago. 


It is a Mutual Company which insures 
more mills and grain elevators than any 
other company in the United States. 

It has been in business 22 years and its 
average annual cost for insurance to mu- 
tual policy-holders has been about one-half 
of the board rates of stock companies. 

Its cash assets, January tst, amounted 
to $622,367; net cash surplus $444,968. 

The same conservative management 
which has directed the Company’s affairs 
all through its prosperous existence will 
be continued. 

Before placing your insurance, write to 
the Company at No. 205 La Salle Street, 
Chicago, for a copy of the circular and 
statement, which fully explains the Com- 
pany’s method of insuring your class of 
property on the mutual plan. If your risk 
is up to its required standard you cannot 
afford to insure in any other company. 


W. L. BARNUM, Secy. 


A GRAIN SPOUT 


That will load cars without shoveling. It 
is worth its weight in gold. It will save 
you in labor all it costs in less than a 
month. 


Send for Prices to 


H. SANDMEYER & CO., 


PEORIA, ILL. 


NEVER A PEER 


has had imitators, but 
The Salem Bucket never an equal. The 


most ever claimed by competing buckets is that they 
‘are as good as the Salem,” 

We fixed the standard to which others aspired, but 
the Salem is now, as it always has been, incomparably the 


BEST BUCKET MADE. 


The BEST is what ee want. Itis the cheapest and 
most satisfactory in theend. Besides, the Salem is sold 
as low as other buckets. 


ALL KINDS OF SHEET AND PLATE METAL WORK. 


e “SALEM”=0 
BUCKET 


ELEVATOR 


THE 
STANDARD 
IN THEIR 

: LINE. 


“Grain 
Cleaned 
toa 
Standstill.”’ 


Manufactured in any de- 
sired size and pattern, with 
capacities to accommodate 
the largest Elevator and 
Flouring Mills, or smal} 
Warehouses for hand _ use. 
Single and Double, End and 
Side Shake, and Dustless 
Separators, both Under and 
= Over-Blast. 


fl | Over-Blast Suction Separator. 


hz lt 


ie J 
Wi 


The Quadruple Suction Dustless Sepa- 
rator, Four separate suctions, inde- 
pendent of each other, with sieves and 
screens, requiring less power, less floor 
space, lower in height, needing less 
bracing, has better and more - perfect 
separations, and furnished with the only 
perfect force feed and mixer on the 
market. Guaranteed to clean Grain to 
any desired standard without waste 
once through this machine twice as well. 
as any machine made. 


For CIRCULARS and PRICES address 


i AP Dickey Mt, Co, 


RACINE, WIS. 


THE SMITH PNEUMATIC TRANSFER 
AND STEEL STORAGE SYSTEM. 


Now in Successtul Operation 
at Toledo, Ohio. 


This is an entirely new and complete system for handling, treating and 
storing grain, seeds, millstuff, coal, sand, gravel, salt and other subdivided sub- 
stances which can be handled in bulk, and the protection and preservation 
of cereals, seeds, vegetables, fruits, ensilage and fodder crops, cotton, wool 
and other fibers, tobacco, provisions and all perishable substances and valuable 
commodities in absolute safety from fire, water, air, storms, floods, microbes, 
insects, vermin, animals, thieves, evaporation, fermentation, oxidation or other 
causes of damage or destruction. 

This system has nothing in common with other methods, but is entirely dif- 
ferent and distinct, in construction, arrangement and operation, materials used, 
principles involved, and results obtained, from all others heretofore in use. 


It is fully protected by 20 patents already issued, and others pending, 
in the United States and principal foreign countries. 


It was on exhibition at the World’s Columbian Exposition of 1898, and was 
awarded four highest medals and diplomas and received in addition thereto the 
highest indorsement of the principal officers of the Exposition as well as of the 
highest authorities in all industries to which it is applicable. 

The title to all patents and other rights belonging to this system is vested in 
The Smith Pneumatic Transfer & Storage Co., and any infringement thereon 
will receive prompt attention. 

The policy of the Company in regard to the introduction of its system is to 
make such liberal and easy terms with all who desire to use it that there will 
be no cause for complaint. 

Full particulars furnished on application in person or by letter to 


The Smith Pneumatic Transfer & Storage Co., 
1327 Manhattan Building, 


THE W. J. CLARK CO., Salem, Ohio, U.S. A.|315 DEARBORN ST., CHICACO. 
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A.ROBINSON 


DC. 
_( Auditorium Annex, Chicago, III. 
| ii} 6 5 6 W | [ 0 a 5 CST 1039 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ENGINEERS AND 
CONTRACTORS FOR 


Frame or Steel 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


Railroad Work and Heavy Structures. 


WE ALSO DESIGN AND BUILD PNEUMATIC «# FLOATING ELEVATORS. 
St. Louis and Buffalo. 


Nov. 18-1897. 


DESIGNER AND BUILDER OF 


Grain Elevators, Malt Houses 


We have built every elevator in New Orleans and Gal- 
veston. Also every elevator on the remaining Gulf Coast 


excepting one small one within the past twenty years. sigaidesincy amma aar ecb agecs hy ec ire ye 
Patent System of Independent Patent Double-Jointed Patent Automatic 
Leg Rope Drive. _ Distributing Spouts. Grain Belt Tripper 


ae SEELEY, SON & CO.., 


Builder of 
E'remont, Neb. 


Grain 
Elevators, 
Coal Docks, 
Etc. 

Before 

Contracting, 

see our 

306 to 310 Corn Exchange, New Method of 
Minneapolis, Minn. i Fireproof 

Construction. 


WITH WHICH THIS PUBLICATION IS PRINTED A ron Bare and B pra ae 


+ [|S MADE.BYTHE = 


QUEEN City PRINTING INK C9 Sarees 


© SOUTH St CINCINNATI, 0. [QR BML BY ELEVATORS. 


WM. GRAVER TANK WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS AND BUILDERS OF 


Steel Storage Tanks 


5 STEEL ELEVATORS. 


We Build Storage for Any Commodity 
of Any Capacity. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


390 OLD COLONY BUILDING, - CHICAGO. 


5 


le ie, Hie 
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GEO. M. MOULTON, 
President. 


~ W. C. ENGLER, 
' Secretary. 


J. M. WITHERSPOON, 
Superintendent. 


MOULTON-STARRETT 


FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO, 


‘SUCCESSORS TO J. T. AOULTON & SON, 


THE PIONEERS IN 


GRAIN ELEVATOR CONSTRUCTION. 


Architects and Builders of 
Frameand Steel Crain Elevators. 


THE BARNETT & RECORD COMPANY 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


Grain Elevators, Mills, Breweries and Malt Houses. 
STEEL ELEVATORS A SPECIALTY. 


We also poptioes t to build compete all kinds of heavy structures, such as Docks, Packing 
Houses, Pu c. 


lic Buildings, Stock Yards, Ete. «5 Ete 


A Few Elevators Built by Us, Bu. canadity. 
Portland El. Co., Portland, Me........... 1,000,000 
Maple Leaf Elevator, Kansas City, Kan.1,000, 000 
Burlington Elevator, St. Louis.. Beers 300, 000 
Interstate Elevator Co., Minneapolis. . 1,000, 000 
Northern Grain Co , Manitowoc, Wis.. 500,000 
W. W. Cargill, Green Bays WAS ote. F bres 500,000 


HE BARNETT & RECORD CO. has designed 
and built more than one thousand elevators 
with capacities varying from 20,000 to 2,500,000 
bushels. Also a large number of docks, mills 
court houses, packing houses, hotels, the Cozad 


Vigo Elevator "Terre Haute Les, ssc cas 500,000 
Belt ca ED ad Co. Superior. ee ae irrigation canal and other like improvements. 
r Termina 0., Superior, Wis.2,5 A F 
Bay beaver & Co., Aitetonpolta Ke 4. ON tH As a result of this large experience, it has a 
ere At a & Co. SENSE AST No. 2.. morte thorough, first-class organization and equip- 
antic Elevator Co., Minneapolis...... AA Se areas 
Empire Elevator Co., ‘Minneapolis iNosTS my See ment, enabling it to submit bids or execute work 


Empire Elevator Co., Minneapolis No, 2.. 500, 000 | in the shortest time consistent with thoroughness 


WRITE US FOR ESTIMATES. 604 CORN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 541 ROOKERY. 


= WHEN YOU WANT 


Elevator or Mill 
Supplies, 


Cleaning Machines, 
Feed Mills, 
Corn Shellers, 
Engines and Boilers, 
Gasoline Engines, 
Horse Powers, 


WRITE TO 


GREAT WESTERN MANUFACTURING CO. 


General Office and Factory, LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 


- Warehouse and Salesrooms, 1221-1223 Union Ave., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE. 


Q)., Company, 


Construction Co., 
pes 


Macdonald Engineering 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS, 


Designers and Builders of Wood and Steel 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Any Capacity. 


|1454, 1455 and 1456 Monadnock Block, Chicago, III. 


E. LEE HEIDENREICH, 


Consulting Engineer. 


DESIGNER AND 
ARCHITECT FOR 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


In Wood, Steel or Cement Construction. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


541 ROOKERY, 
FIRE LOSSES ADJUSTED. 


CHICAGO. 


JOHN S. METCALF & CO, 
ENGINEERS, 
GRAIN ELEVATOR BUILDERS, 


1075 W. FIFTEENTH STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


During the past eighteen months the following elevators haye been designed and constructed 
under our supervision and by us, making a total capacity of nearly 6,000,000 bushels: 


Grand Trunk Elevator, oan NRO Freee See wchiel eee be cibetan cease ice ee’ 1,000,000 


Export Elevator, Buffalo, N - 1,000,000 
J. RK. Booth Elevator, Parry Sound, ‘Canada Re PO ROCCE Ra c aT 000,000 
Cleveland Elevator Company’s Eley ator, Cleveland, Ohio 500,000 


Erie R. R. Transfer & Clipping House, Chicago, WLS Sem acemeaecia tees 100 cars in 10 hours 
Manchester Ship Canal Co,’s Elevator, Manchester, England. . eitenics 1,500,000 
BiirlingtonwelevaAsor i OOmia, Wak sranyean centres selena ase eiiescien =) on ame a als steeizas® 500,000 


TROMANHAUSER BROsS., 


Architects, Contractors, and Builders of 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


Country, Transfer, Mixing, Marine, and 
Terminal Storage Elevator Plants. 


PLANS SUBMITTED AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


616 CORN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Western 
Engineering and 


Designers and Builders of 


Grain Elevators. 


Contracts taken for all kinds of heavy 
work. Estimates furnished 
if desired. 


525-527 UNITY BUILDING, 
79 AND 81 DEARBORN ST., 


CHICAGO. 


% 
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Showing at a glance the cost of from 1 to 50,000 bushels at any price from 1-8 of a cent to $1.00 a bushel. Prices run through | 
the books in an indexed form; can find any price and amount quickly. It also shows at a glance 
the cost of. fractional parts of bushels at the fotlowing prices: 
WHEAT FROM 40c TO $1.00 PER BUSHEL. SHELLED CORN FROM [0c TO 50c PER BUSHEL. 
EAR CORN FROM [Oc TO 50c PER BUSHEL. OATS FROM 10Oc TO 40c PER BUSHEL. 
IT 1S THE MOST COMPLETE, ACCURATE AND CONVENIENT BOOK EVER ISSUED. 
ITS USE WILL SAVE TIME AND LABOR AND INSURE ACCURACY. ....... 
BALTIMORE, April 26, 1897. ful examination of its merits we find it a very valuable work and WINONA, MINN., April 24, 1897. 
Mr. HENRY NOBBE, Farmersville II.: can recommend it to all grain payee wears respectfully, HENRY NOBBE, Esq., Farmersville, IIl.: 

‘DEAR SIR:—Your esteemed favor of the 23d to hand and W. L. WOODNUT & CO. DBAR StR:—We haye used your Grainman’s Actuary for 
noted. Accept thanks for thesupplement furnished us. We find some time past and find same satisfactory in - ee way. It isa 
your Actuary all it has been represented to be. It is a great time = 5 great convenience in our office and saves labor and time. Yours 
saver, is accurate and correct in every particular and is indispens- Decatur, In., April 29, 1897. truly, WINONA & DAKOTA GRAIN CO. 
able to everyone connected with the grain business,and we take | Mr. HENRY NOBBE, Farmersville, Ill.: NEW YORK, April 29, 1897. 
pleasure in recommending its use. Yours truly, DEAR SrR:—Your favor of} the 23d received inclosing sup- | Mr. HENRY NOBBE: 

KIRWAN BROS. GRAIN CO. peer. Aa, for which accept oe fake a rea h DEAR Srr:—We find your cra en s errs . benefit in 
o the ‘‘Actuary”’ will Say we ate very much pleased with it. an checking up invoices, insomuch as time is saved, and accuracy 
HUTCHINSON, KAN., April 26, 1897. think every grain dealer should have one in his office, as it saves | insured. Yours, 
HENRY NOBBE, Esq., Farmersville, III : time and time is money. Yours truly, CLARK & ALLEN, 
DEAR SIR:—We have received your Actuary, and after care- DECATUR MILLING CO. Per B. D. Kennedy. 


Size of book 44x73; 214 pages, fine cloth back, good paper and well bound. Copyrighted. Price reduced to $1.00 per copy. Mailed on receipt of price. 
Will send you the book for inspection on request, to be returned to me if not satisfactory. Address all communications to 


HENRY NOBBE, rarmersvinte, niinois. 


Conveying, Elevating ana Power: Transmitting Machinery 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 


SPECIALTIES FOR MILLS AND GRAIN =— =, GENERAL MACHINISTS, 
ELEVATORS. Nid | { 127, 129, 131, 133 West Washington St. 


CHICAGO. 


CALDWELL 
STEEL CONVEYOR. 


Manufactured exclusively by us at Chicago, with latest improvements. 


LINK BELTING. FRICTION CLUTCHES. PILLOW BLOCKS. 
SPROCKET WHEELS. JAW CLUTCHES. IRON PULLEYS. 
COTTON BELTING. COUPLINGS. WOOD PULLEYS. 
RUBBER BELTING. FLEXIBLE SPOUTS. SHAFTING. 
TT LEATHER BELTING. GEARING (all kinds). SET COLLARS. 

BELT CLAMPS, GRAIN SCOOPS. SWIVEL SPOUTS. 
POWER GRAIN. SHOVELS. ELEVATOR BOOTS. TAKE-UP BOXES. 
ELEVATOR BOLTS. COGSWELL MILLS. TURN HEAD SPOUTS. 
CALDWELL CORRUGATED SEAMLESS ELEVATOR BUCKETS. HANGERS. WIRE CLOTH. 

STEEL ELEVATOR BUCKETS. CONCRETE MIXERS. PERFORATED METALS. 
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FAIRBANKS- MORSE 


: Roller, Ste and Special Chains 


—FOR—— 


FAIRBANKS SCALES, | P avo SOavEE 


Standard, 


Reliable a P FOR HANDLING MATERIAL OF ALL KINDS. 
| . “iy POWER TRANSMISSION 
Thousands of|the Scales and hundreds of the | | MACHINERY, 


Engines are used by the GRAIN TRADE. 


COAL MINING MACHINERY. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & C0.,!q 7. are 


y (ouveyors. 
ae IicAGo. = A) \ For long and 
7 short distance 
ng. 
St. Louis, Minneapolis. Cincinnati. Cleveland. | Kansas City. Indianapolis. Louisville. Omaha. = = soetiaeatc 
Portland, Ore. St. Paul. D hington S' 
u enver. SanFrancisco, Los Angeles. THE JEFFREY MFG, CO. eS Te abe t. 


Send for Special Catalogue “G” showing plans for placing Engines in Elevators, Flour and Feed Mills, ete. Columbus, Ohio, = “Senator cutatogue. 


a es, 
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I,000,000 BUSHELS 


Damaged Corn, Oats, Wheat and Rye 
for sale at $2.00 per ton and upward, 
according to quality, at burned Armour 
Elevator D, 22nd and Morgan Streets, 
Chicago. 


ARMOUR & CO. 


J. SS. DUTTON '’S 
Patent Automatic Grain Scale. 


FOR USE IN 


ELEVATORS, DISTILLERIES, MALT HOUSES, FLOUR MILLS, ETC. 


ACCURATE AND RELIABLE AT ALL TIMES. SCALES SENT ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


—. Address 


_ DUTTON, 026 and 1028 Scotten Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 
Bain Dealers’ and Shippers (azetteer 


FOR 1897-96. 


Containing Official Lists of Flouring Mills, Elevators, Grain Dealers, Shippers and Commission Mer- 
chants Located on all the Principal Railroads in the United States and Canada. 
WITH GRADING AND INSPECTION RULES OF LEADING MARKETS. 
If you do business with these classes of business men you must have a list of some kind. This $2. OO 
is handy and cheap. Large octavo, 266 pages, bound in cloth. Price.............eeeseeeeeees 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


MITCHELL BROS. CO., 184-18SG DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL 
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AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


GQOO@QOOOO@ 


SIMPLEST IN CONSTRUCTION, 
SAFEST AND EASIEST TO OPERATE, 
SUREST TO GIVE SATISFACTION. 


50,000 OTTO’S IN USE. 


360 Dearborn Street, CHICACO. 
321 S. 15th Street, OMAHA. 

313 Third St., South,MINNEAPOLIS. 
35 E. Ohio Street, INDIANAPOLIS. 


OFFICES: 


STATIONARY; PORTABLE AND MARINE. 


THE “OTTO” CASOLINE ENCINES. 


a 
ima i 
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Factory: THE OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, PHILADELPHIA 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO., Indianapolis, ind, 


FLOUR, CORN AND ELEVATOR MACHINERY. 


QUALITY TO SUIT THE MOST EXACTING. 


Corn Shellers, 
Grain Cleaners, 


Portable Buhr Mills, 
Hominy [ills, 
Wheat Heaters, 
Scales, 

Shafting, 

Pulleys, 


lier Mill. 


Flour and Bran Packers, 
Flour Feeders and Mixers, 


Elevator Supplies. 


PRICES 10 SUIT de TIMES, 


Hangers, 

Boxes, 

Gearing 

Belting, 

Steel Conveyors, 
Wood Conveyors, 
Link Belt, 

Sprocket Wheels, 
Engines and Boilers, 
Water Wheels, 


a = 
Three Roll Two-Break Corn 
and Feed Mill. 


TEN SIZES and STYLES of ROLLER, CORN and FEED MILLS 


No doubt about the volume of our voice if price and merit talk, and what we say will be 


interesting if you intend to buy. 


WRITE US, SAYING WHAT YOU WANT. 


NORDYKE & MARMON Co. 


For NEW and BEST Way 


UNION IRON WORKS, 


DECATUR, ILL, 


Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED 


Western Shellers and Cleaners 


The ‘‘Best in the World.’’ 


THE OLD WAY. 


—o——__ 
ae Supplies of All Hinds a 
pee 
e are Boe Pioneer ah igi Builders of car 
West, and claim priority in the building o 
Cheap es with Increased Ponveninnsen 
Don’t BUILD until you get our Plans and Prices, 


Write for Catalogue. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Flour iy Gasoline Engines. 


SUBSTANTIAL, | 
STEADY MOTION, 

SAFE, : 

SAVES EXPENSE. 


For Information Write the Manufacturers, 


KIN NARD PRESS CO., Men OSes Minn. 


